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FOREWORD 


The emergence of newly independent states in former colonial territories has been 
generally greeted with enthusiasm. Certainly, most people in Asia and Africa were 
elated. Americans felt pleased and flattered that others were following the example 
of 1776. Western Europeans quite probably sighed in relief. Enthusiasm en- 
gendered an atmosphere of optimism. With the end of colonialism progress was 
assured; democracy was sweeping the globe. Only recently have the full dimen- 
sions of the awesome task of establishing and maintaining newly independent states 
received attention. Since then, however, an uneasy feeling is growing that some of 
these states—hopefully not most—may never develop stable political systems, but 
submerge instead into anarchy, fratricide, and the barbarism of the darkest ages of 
human history. 

The prospects of newly independent states depend largely upon political develop- 
ment, a process to which this volume is devoted. We grapple with the definition 
of the concept, examine the dimensions of the task, evaluate the role of the various 
leadership patterns, and offer some case studies. We do not attempt a general 
theory or propose specific strategies. -The data are still incomplete, experiments 
are too scarce, and experience is too short. By addressing ourselves to these major 
aspects of the process, however, we do hope to shed some light, invite discussion, 
and perhaps stimulate further study. 


KARL VON VoRYS 
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The Concept of Political Development 


By Lucian W. PYE 


ABSTRACT: Considerable confusion exists over the concept of 
political development, which is of recent origin in political sci- 
ence. The confusion is compounded because particular trends 
in the social sciences inhibited explicit concern about political, 
as distinct from economic, development. Ten definitions of 
“political development” are analyzed in this article, and a final 
summary view of the essential dimensions of the concept is pre- 
sented in which three broadly shared characteristics of politi- 
cal development are outlined: concern with equality, with the 
capacity of the political system, and with the differentiation 
or specialization of governmental organizations. These three 
characteristics are generally related to certain aspects of politi- 
cal development: equality to the political culture, the problems 
of capacity to authoritative governmental structures, and the 
question of differentiation to nonauthoritative structures. This 
suggests a final analysis that the problems of political develop- 
ment revolve around the relationship between the political cul- 
ture, the authoritative structure, and the general political 
process. 
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HE language of public policy is al- 

ways in flux, for new concerns pro- 
duce new terminologies. Yet in the lan- 
guage of politics, in which sloganeering 
is the common currency of presumed 
dialogues, fluency in innovation rarely 
signals advancement in thought. At 
tires fresh terms herald the awareness 
of novel problems, but more often they 
indicate merely frustration with intrac- 
table circumstance. When the language 
of politics seeks to define in broadest 
terms the contemporary human condi- 
tion, it tends to be sensitive mainly to 
the emotions of hope, anxiety, or frus- 
tration which are inherent in the mind’s 
erratic ability to either race ahead or 
fall far behind the tempo of substantive 
change. The political analyst in seek- 
ing the neutral ground of the observer 
inevitably faces the dilemma of being 
able neither to ignore popular termi- 
nology nor to use it as the hard cur- 
rency of disciplined intellectual ex- 
change. And even if the analyst recog- 
nizes that the qualities of ambiguity 
and indeterminateness which are vir- 
tues for the politician’s art may be pit- 
falls for himself, he may still find him- 
self the victim of a form of Gresham’s 
law in political communication. 

All of this is of great relevance in try- 
ing to find meaning in current discus- 
sion of what is or should be happening 
in the poor and weak countries of the 
world. During the last decade the world- 
wide interest in the plight of these so- 
cieties has produced a Babel of terms. 
Scme of these express the aspirations of 
statesmen; others are the pompous pre- 
tensions of calculating politicians; and 
still others are merely the euphemisms 
of people who think that they may be 
talking about delicate matters The re- 
sult is that the study of the problems of 
these societies is so cluttered up with 
loosely used terms that clear and disci- 
plined communication has become diffi- 
cult. Observe how it has now become 


necessary to employ such optimistic and 
promiseful expressions as “developing” 
and “emergent” when discussing the 
gloomy cases of countries that are barely 
holding themselves together, whose gov- 
ernments are shaky and archaic, and 
whose peoples are growing faster in 
numbers than in well-being. The very 
terms of analysis suggest forecasts that 
may conflict with the predictions that 
objective analysis is seeking to make. 

To a large degree this state of se- 
mantic affairs can be explained by the 
fact that we are grappling with new 
problems of crisis dimensions, and when 
there is urgency there can rarely be or- 
der. The need is to get on with a job 
rather than to tidy up language. An- 
other way of characterizing the situa- 
tion, however, is to say that scholars, 
who are the natural guardians of or- 
derly thought and communications, were 
grossly unprepared for the demands of 
postwar history. Fortunately for those 
who have tender feelings for the well- 
being of scholarship, the charge of un- 
preparedness does not carry the same 
sting as when it was made against sol- 
diers and politicians who failed to fore- 
see a coming war. Yet, I think we can 
afford the objectivity of admitting that 
in developing sound theories of social 
and political change, the social sciences 
have lagged behind events. As a result, 
now that we are trying to make up for 
lost time, we must gracefully pay a 
penalty and use language coined mainly 
by politicians and men of action, but in 
line with our calling we should also seek 
on occasion to clarify meaning in this 
language. 

Before turning directly to the task of 
clarifying the concept of “political de- 
velopment” it is relevant to note some 
of the intellectual reasons why the so- 
cial sciences were unprepared to provide 
the knowledge necessary for guiding 
strategies of national development. Our 
purpose is not to seek the presumed 
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benefits of self-criticism and mutual 
criticism, but rather to point to some 
intellectual considerations which may 
still interfere with clear thinking about 
political development either as a theo- 
retical concept or as a practical objec- 
tive of policy. 

From the perspective of intellectual 
history it is striking that the issue of 
development In its economic, social, and 
political guises arose to challenge the 
social scientists just at the time when 
we thought we had buried the presum- 
ably old-fashioned and innocent concept 
of “progress.” Although earlier social 
theorists had certainly given support to 
the notion of human progress and social 
evolution, modern social scientists have 
generally been somewhat embarrassed 
by this popular Western and peculiarly 
American article of faith. With the rise 
of the dictators and the holocaust of 
World War II, the mood of social sci- 
ence was at best agnostic and skeptical 
to any suggestion about either the in- 
evitability or even the desirability of 
progress. With this as background, the 
social sciences were hardly ready to em- 
brace enthusiastically the concept of 
“development” as applied to the non- 
Western world. Consequently, we have 
had to go through a period of adjust- 
ment during which there has been some 
suspicion that the presumably discred- 
ited notion of progress was again ap- 
pearing through a back door. The prob- 
lem has created some intellectual con- 
fusion and has diverted energies into 
marginal and unproductive skirmishes. 

In a nearer perspective of intellectual 
history, the question of development 
caught the social sciences at the high 
point in our belief in cultural relativism. 
Although World War H had raised some 
question about the validity of dispens- 
ing tolerance towards all cultures, cer- 
tainly the mainstream of social science 
favored the spirit of accepting the pro- 
priety of cultural differences and of re- 
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specting the realities of contemporary 
life in every society. In countering the 
evils of ethnocentrism, rather strong 
taboos were erected against even imply- 
ing that some societies might be more 
“advanced” or more “developed” than 
others. This meant that general stand- 
ards of social and political performance 
were out, and behavior in one society 
should not be judged against perform- 
ance in another. 

In the light of this experience, it came 
as a shock to doctrinaire champions of 
cultural relativism to discover that their 
doctrines could be cruelly degrading pre- 
cisely to those to whom it was intended 
to give respectability. For, when crudely 
put, the concept of cultural relativism 
could be read to mean that it was in the 
nature of some societies to be rich and 
powerful and for others to be poor and 
ineffectual. The doctrine could easily be 
misunderstood as a balm to the poor to 
make it possible for them to rationalize 
their lot. 

Aside from this, the tendency to mis- 
understand the ethic of cultural rela- 
tivism has impeded thought about the 
problems of development because it has 
left social scientists unsure as to whether 
they should properly be concerned with 
assisting others to change their ways 
and deviate from their heritages. To be 
concerned with development can all too 
often seem the same as trying to make 
others over into the image of ourselves, 
as long as it is accepted that we are 
somehow more developed than they are. 
The very legitimacy of development is 
thus brought into question by the spirit 
of cultural relativism. It is not our pur- 
pose to dwell on these issues of pro- 
priety except to point out that the mani- 
fest urgency of the historical problem 
of development has in the main forced 
social scientists to suppress some of 
their scruples of cultural relativism but 
has left them without strong philosophi- 
cal underpinnings to support their in- 
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volvement in the development problems 

The emergence of the question of de- 
velopment also caught political science 
at a time when the discipline thought 
that it was successfully breaking from 
its earlier and strongly normative tradi- 
tion. Modern political science, in seek- 
ing to become an empirical discipline, 
has been anxious to be highly realistic 
and to deal with conditions and proc- 
esses as they actually occur in life. This 
fundamental trend again seems in some 
respects to conflict with the orientations 
necessary for working on the problems 
of development; for if development 
means anything it means a rejection of 
current realities in favor of hoped-for 
eventualities. The spirit of empiricism, 
in replacing interest in utopias and in 
more ideal arrangements, gave a certain 
sense of legitimacy to the ongoing work- 
ings of any political proce.s, which in 


turn had left political scientists with the - 


feeling that reformism is slightly naive 
and that change and improvement can 
only be incremental. This outlook on 
aistory was hardly calculated to be of 
help and encouragement to the leaders 
and intellectuals of new states impatient 
for dramatic change. 

In addition to dominant trends in the 
philosophic orientations of the social 
sciences, the recently fashionable op- 
erating procedures and methodologies 
have also affected our ability to deal 
with the problems of development. 
Briefly, after World War II the social 
sciences felt that they were coming of 
age as sciences, and thus they tended to 
place a high value on precision, rigor, 
and exactness of measurement, qualities 
which are all more compatible with sys- 
tematic but essentially static modes of 
analysis. Our awareness of the possi- 
bilities of sophisticated techniques of in- 
vestigation has made us uncomfortable 
with loose and broad generalizations. 
With our methodological sophistication 
we have also come to appreciate fully 


the intellectual reasons why dynamic 
modes of analysis, so essential for un- 
derstanding the development process, 
are inherently more difficult, and to 
some degree beyong our current capa- 
bilities, if the highest standards of rigor 
are to be maintained. Although fortu- 
nately many social scientists have been 
prepared to meet the challenge of work 
in the imperfect research environments 
of the new states, they have had to risk 
criticism of their work being not up to 
the levels of exactness now expected of 
studies in our own society. 

There have, of course, always been 
social scientists accustomed to studying 
foreign societies without being inhibited 
by the difficulties of research rigor. Yet 
even this tradition has not proved to be 
ideal preparation for conceptualizing the 
problems of development. The emphasis 
of anthropology and foreign area studies 
has been largely in terms of the concept 
of culture, for, in the past, the prime 
intellectual challenge was to explain the 
uniqueness of different societies and the 
persistence of historical traditions. The 
provocative question was how to ex- 
plain continuity and the persistence of 
cultural patterns, and not social change. 
Consequently those who have worked 
most closely with the concept of culture 
and who have known foreign cultures 
most intimately have tended to be pri- 
marily sensitive to the limitations of 
rapid change and the inhibitions to ef- 
fective development. 

For all of these and numerous other 
reasons, Western social science was pe- 
culiarly unprepared for providing ready 
intellectual guidance on the problems of 
political and social development. In- 
deed, the very stress of contemporary 
social science that knowledge must be 
well grounded in empirical investigation 
caused many social scientists to feel ex- 
cessively ill-equipped to pass judgments 
on the prospects of development in 
strange and unknown societies; thus, 
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paradoxically, men who considered them- 
selves realists above all else often felt it 
appropriate to drift along with the al- 
most euphorically optimistic view of the 
possibilities for rapid development in 
the new state which were so common a 
few seasons ago. Since many of the 
guiding considerations which had given 
a sense of direction and discipline to the 
social sciences were directly challenged 
by the emergence of the problems of 
development, there was an understand- 
Able degree of confusion in the field’s re- 
actions. Although by now much of this 
confusion has subsided and there is a 
general acceptance of the importance of 
understanding the nature of political 
development, there is still considerable 
ambiguity and imprecision in the use of 
the term “political development.” 


DIVERSITY OF DEFINITIONS 


It may therefore be helpful to elabo- 
rate some of the confusing meanings 
which are frequently associated with the 
expression political development. Our 
purpose in doing so is not to establish 
or reject any particular definitions, but 
rather to illuminate a situation of se- 
mantic confusion which cannot but im- 
pede the development of theory and be- 
cloud the purposes of public policy. 

(1) Political Development as the Po- 
litical Prerequisite of Economic Develop- 
ment. When attention was first fixed on 
the problem of economic growth and the 
need to transform stagnant economies 
into dynamic ones with self-sustaining 
growth, the economists were quick to 
point out that political and social con- 
ditions could play a decisive role in im- 
peding or facilitating advance in per 
capita income, and thus it was appro- 
priate to conceive of political develop- 
ment as the state of the polity which 
might facilitate economic growth 

Operationally, however, such a view 
of political development tends to be es- 


y 


sentially negative, because it is easier to 
be precise about the ways in which per- 
formance of a political system may im- 
pede or prevent economic development 
than about how it can facilitate eco- 
nomic growth. This is true because, 
historically, economic growth has taken 
place within a variety of political sys- 
tems and with quite different ranges of 
public policies. 

This leads to the more serious objec- 
tion that such a concept of political de- 
velopment does not focus on a common 
set of theoretical considerations, for in 
some cases it would mean no more than 
whether a government is following in- 
telligent and economically rational poli- 
cies while in other situations it would 
involve far more fundamental considera- 
tions about the basic organization of the 
polity and the entire performance of the 
society. The problems of political de- 
velopment would thus vary entirely ac- 
cording te the particular economic prob- 
lems. 

Another fundamental difficulty with 
such a view of political development has 
become increasingly apparent during the 
last decade as the prospects for rapid 
economic development have become ex- 
ceedingly dim in many of the poor coun- 
tries. Economies manifestly change far 
more slowly than political arrangements, 
and in large numbers of countries sub- 
stantial economic growth—to say nothing 
of industrial development—is not likely 
in our generation although there may 
still be substantial political change, 
much of which might, according to other 
concepts, seem to deserve the label of 
political development 

Finally there is the objection that in 
most underdeveloped countries people 
clearly are concerned with far more 
than just material advancement, and 
are anxious about political development 
quite independently of its effects on the 
rate of economic growth. Therefore to 
link political development solely to eco- 
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nomic events would be to ignore much 
that is of dramatic importance in the 
developing countries. 

(2) Political Development as the Poli- 
tics Typical of Industrial Societies. A 
second common concept of political de- 
velopment, which is also closely tied to 
economic considerations, involves an ab- 
stract view of the typical kind of poli- 
tics basic to already industrialized and 
economically highly advanced societies 
The assumption is that industrial life 
produces a more-or-less common and 
generic type of political life which any 
society can seek to approximate whether 
it is in fact industrialized or not. In this 
view the industrial societies, whether 
democratic or not, set certain standards 
of political behavior and performance 
which constitute the state of politica! 
development and which represent the 
appropriate goals of development for all 
other systems. 

The specific qualities of political de- 
velopment thus become certain patterns 
o? presumably “rational” and “respon- 
sible” governmental behavior: an avoid- 
ance of reckless actions which threaten 
the vested interests of significant seg- 
ments of the society, some sense of 
limitaticns to the sovereignty of politics, 
an appreciation of the values of orderly 
administrative and legal procedures, an 
acknowledgment that politics is right- 
fully a mechanism for solving problems 
and not an end in itself, a stress on wel- 
fare programs, and finally an acceptance 
of some form of mass participation. 

(3) Folitical Development as Politi- 
cal Modernization. The view that po- 
litical development is the typical or 
idealized politics of industrial societies 
merges easily with the view that politi- 
cal development is synonymous with po- 
litical modernization. The advanced in- 
dustrial nations are the fashion-makers 
and pace-setters in most phases of so- 
cial and economic life, and it is under- 


standable that many people expect the 
same to be true in the political sphere. 
It is, however, precisely the too easy 
acceptance of this view that agitates the 
defenders of cultural relativism who 
question the propriety of identifying in- 
dustrial, that is, Western, practices as 
the contemporary and universal stand- 
ards for all political systems. 

Granting this objection, particularly 
when significance becomes attached to 
mere fad and fashion. it is still possible 
to discern in the movement of world 
history the emergence of certain con- 
ventions and even social norms which 
have increasingly been diffused through- 
out the world and which people gener- 
ally feel should be recognized by any 
self-respecting government. Many of 
these standards do trace back to the 
emergence of industrial society and the 
rise of science and technology, but most 
of them have by now a dynamic of their 
own. Mass participation, for example, 
reflects the sociological realities of in- 
dustrialized life, but it also has been 
taken to be an absolute right in the 
spirit of current world views. Other 
ideals, such as the demand for univer- 
salistic laws, respect for merit rather 
than birth, and generalized concepts of 
justice and citizenship, seem now to 
hold a place above any particular cul- 
ture and thus reasonably belong to some 
universal standards of modern political 
life. 

The question immediately arises as to 
what constitutes form and what is sub- 
stance in this view of political develop- 
ment. Is the test of development the 
capacity of a country to equip itself 
with such modern cultural artifacts as 
political parties, civil and rational ad- 
ministrations, and legislative bodies? If 
so, then the matter of ethnocentrism 
may be of great relevance, for most of 
these institutions do have a peculiarly 
Western character. If, on the other 
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hand, importance is attached only to 
the performance of certain substantive 
functions, then another difficulty arises 
in that all political systems have, his- 
torically, in one fashion or another, per- 
formed the essential functions expected 
of these modern and Western institu- 
tions. Thus, what is to distinguish be- 
tween what is more and what is less 
“developed”? Clearly the problem of 
political development—-when thought of 
as being simply political ‘moderniza- 
tion’—runs into the difficulty of dif- 
ferentiating between what is “Western” 
and what is “modern.” Some additional 
criteria seem to be necessary if such a 
distinction is to be made. 

(4) Political Development as the Op- 
erations of a Natton-State. To some de- 
gree these objections are met by the 
view that political development consists 
of the organization of political life and 
the performance of political functions 
in accordance with the standards ex- 
pected of a modern nation-state. In this 
point of view there is an assumption 
that, historically, there have been many 
types of political systems and that all 
communities have had their form of 
politics, but that with the emergence of 
the modern nation-state a specific set of 
requirements about politics came into 
existence. Thus, if a society is to per- 
form as a modern state, its political in- 
stitutions and practices must adjust to 
these requirements of state performance. 
The politics of historic empires, of tribe 
and ethnic community, or of colony 
must give way to the politics necessary 
to produce an effective nation-state 
which can operate successfully in a sys- 
tem of other nation-states. 

Political development thus becomes 
the process by which communities that 
are nation-states only in form and by 
international courtesy become nation- 
states in reality Specifically, this in- 
volves the development of a capacity to 


maintain certain kinds of public order, 
to mobilize resources for a specific range 
of collective enterprises, and to make 
and uphold effectively types of interna- 
tional commitments. The test of politi- 
cal development would thus involve, 
first, the establishment of a particular 
set of public institutions which consti- 
tute the necessary infrastructure of a 
nation-state, and, second, the controlled 
expression in political life of the phe- 
nomenon of nationalism. That is to 
say, political development is the politics 
of nationalism within the context of 
state institutions. 

It is important to stress that from 
this point of view nationalism is only a 
necessary but far from sufficient condi- 
tion to ensure political development. 
Development entails the translation of 
diffuse and unorganized sentiments of 
nationalism into a spirit of citizenship 
and, equally, the creation of state insti- 
tutions which can translate into policy 
and programs the aspirations of nation- 
alism and citizenship. In brief, political 
development is nation-building. 

(5) Political Development as Ad- 
ministrative and Legal Development. 
If we divide nation-building into insti- 
tution-building and citizenship develop- 
ment we have two very common con- 
cepts of political development. Indeed, 
the concept of political development as 
organization-building has a long history, 
and it underlies the philosophy of much 
of the more enlightened colonial prac- 
tices. 

Historically, when the Western na- 
tions came in contact with the societies 
of the rest of the world, one of the prin- 
cipal sources of tension was the dis- 
covery that such societies did not share 
the same Western concepts about law 
and the nature of public authority in 
the adjudication of private disputes. 
Wherever the European went one of his 
first revealing queries was: “Who is in 
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charge here?” According to the logic 
of the European mind, every territory 
should fall under some sovereignty, and 
all people in the same geographic loca- 
tion should have a common loyalty and 
the same legal obligations. Also, in 
these early clashes of culture the Euro- 
pean response was to search for legal 
redress, and the absence of a recogniz- 
able legal order made life uncomfortable 
for these early Europeans. The West- 
ern mind, in groping for a modus 
vivendi to carry out day-to-day rela- 
tions with what appeared to be exotic 
end bizarre cultures, naturally turned to 
the law as a means for achieving order 
and predictability; and in doing so it 
established the notion that political de- 
velopment rested upon the existence of 
an orderly legal process. 

In time, however, it was discovered 
that the smooth operation of an explicit 
and fcrmalized legal system depended 
upon the existence of an orderly ad- 
ministrative system. The realization of 
iaw and order thus called for bureau- 
cratic structures and the development of 
public administraticn, and throughout 
the colonial period the concept of de- 
velopment was closely associated with 
the introduction of rationalized institu- 
tions of administration. And certainly 
one of the principal heritages of the 
colonial era for the area of nation- 
building was that it left behind, in 
varyirg degrees, aiministrative struc- 
tures which have become the important 
elements in the infrastructures of now 
independent nation-states. Indeed, it is 
now common to evaluate the relative 
successes of various colonial govern- 
ments according to the extent to which 
they succeeded in leaving behind work- 
able administrative systems. 

Today the tradition continues, as 
most newly independent countries con- 
sider the strengthening of bureaucracies 
to be a first task in political develop- 


ment. Much of foreign aid and tech- 
nical assistance which is conceived to be 
a value for political development centers 
on programs in public administrations. 
Yet recent history, like the longer his- 
tory of colonialism, has demonstrated 
that political development involves much 
more than the building of the authorita- 
tive structures of government. More im- 
portant, when such development moves 
conspicuously ahead of other aspects of 
social and political development, it may 
create imbalances in the system which 
become in time impediments to nation- 
building in the full sense. Unquestion- 
ably the strengthening of public admin- 
istration is central in any program of 
nation-building; the point is only that 
political development must also cover 
the nonauthoritative institutions of a 
polity. . 

(6) Political Development as Mass 
Mobilization and Participation. An- 
other aspect of political development in- 
volves primarily the role of the citizenry 
and new standards of loyalty and in- 
volvement. Quite understandably, in 
some former colonial countries the domi- 
nant view of what constitutes political 
development is a form of political awak- 
ening whereby former subjects become 
active and committed citizens. In some 
countries this view is carried to such an 
extreme that the affective and mass 
demonstrational aspect of popular poli- 
tics becomes an end in itself, and leaders 
and citizens feel that they are advanc- 
ing national development by the inten- 
sity- and frequency of demonstrations 
of mass political passion. Conversely, 
some - countries which are making or- 
derly and effective progress may, never- 
theless, be dissatisfied, for they feel that 
their more demonstrative neighbors are 
experiencing greater “development.” 

According to most views, political de- 
velopment does entail some degree of 
expanded popular participation, but it is 
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important to distinguish among the con- 
ditions of such expansion. Historically, 
in the West this dimension of political 
development was closely associated with 
the widening of suffrage and the induc- 
tion of new elements of the population 
into the political process. This process 
of mass participation meant a diffusion 
of decision-making, and participation 
brought some influence on choice and 
decision. In some of the new states, 
however, mass participation has not 
been coupled with an electoral process, 
but has been essentially a new form of 
mass response to elite manipulation. It 
should be recognized that even such 
limited participation has a role to play 
in nation-building, for it represents a 
means of creating new loyalties and a 
new feeling of national identity. 

Thus, although the process of mass 
participation is a legitimate part of po- 
litical development it is also fraught 
with the dangers of either sterile emo- 
tionalism or corrupting demagoguery, 
both of which can sap the strength of a 
society. The problem, of course, is the 
classic issue of balancing popular senti- 
ments with public order: that is, the 
fundamental problem of democracy. 

(7) Political Development as the 
Building of Democracy. This brings 
us to the view that political develop- 
ment is or should be synonymous with 
the establishment of democratic institu- 
tions and practices. Certainly implicit 
in many people’s views is the assump- 
tion that the only form of political de- 
velopment worthy of the name is the 
building of democracies. Indeed, there 
are those who would make explicit this 
connection and suggest that develop- 
ment can only have meaning in terms 
of some form of ideology, whether de- 
mocracy, communism, or totalitarian- 
ism. According to this view, develop- 
ment only has meaning in terms of the 
strengthening of some set of values, and 


to try to pretend that this is not the 
case is self-deceiving. 

As refreshing as it is to find examples 
of forthright and explicit identification 
of democracy with development, there 
is substantial resistance within the so- 
cial sciences to such an approach. In 
part this is no doubt the result of a 
common aspiration within the social sci- 
ences to become a value-free science. 
Even when it is recognized that in an 
extreme form this aspiration is naive, 
there is still a sense of propriety which 
dictates that the categories of social 
science analysis should reflect reality 
rather than values. 

Also, as a practical matter in the con- 
duct of foreign aid policies Americans 
have for interesting and revealing rea- 
sons believed, probably quite falsely, 
that it would be easier for us in our 
relations with underdeveloped countries 
to talk about “development” rather than 
“democracy.” In this brief survey of 
attitudes and views we cannot go any 
deeper into the complex ambiguities 
which surround the view that develop- 
ment is close to, but not really the same 
as, democracy. We must instead pro- 
ceed with our analysis and note that 
there are those who are equally forth- 
right in asserting that development is 
fundamentally different from democracy, 
and that the very attempt to introduce 
democracy can be a positive liability to 
development. 

(8) Political Development as Stabil- 
sty and Orderly Change. Many of those 
who feel that democracy is inconsistent 
with rapid development conceive of de- 
velopment almost entirely in economic 
or social order terms. The political com- 
ponent of such a view usually centers on 
the concept of political stability based 
on a capacity for purposeful and or- 
derly change. Stability that is merely 
stagnation and an arbitrary support of 
the status quo is clearly not develop- 
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ment, except when its alternative is 
manifestly a worse state of affairs. Sta- 
bility is, however, legitimately linked 
with the concept of development in that 
any form of economic and social ad- 
vancement does generally depend upon 
an environment in which uncertainty 
bas been reduced and planning based on 
reasonably safe predictions is possible. 

This view of development can be re- 
stricted mainly to the political sphere 
because a society in which the political 
process is capable of rationally and pur- 
poseful_y controlling and directing so- 
cial change rather than merely respond- 
ing to it is clearly more “developed” 
than one in which the political process 
is the hapless victim of social and eco- 
nomic “forces” that willy-nilly contrel 
the destiny of the people. Thus, in the 
same fashion, as it has been argued that 
in modern societies man controls nature 
for his purpose, while in traditional sc- 
cieties man sought mainly to adapt to 
nature’s dictates, we can conceive of pc- 
litical development as depending upon a 
capacity either to control social change 
or to be controlled by it. And, of course, 
the startirg point in controlling social 
-orces is the capacity to maintain order. 

The problem with this view of de- 
velopment is that it leaves unanswered 
aow much order is necessary or desir- 
able end for what purposes change 
should be directed. There is also the 
question of whether the coupling of 
stability and change is not somethirg 
which can only occur in the dreams of 
a middle class, or at least in societies 
that ave far better off than most of the 
currently underdeveloped ones. Finally, 
on the scale of priorities there is the 
feeling that the maintenance of order, 
however desirable and even essential, 
stands second to getting things done, 
and thus development calls for a some- 
what more positive view of action. 

(9) Political Development as Mobi- 
lization and Power. ‘The recognition 


that political systems should meet some 
test of performance and be of some 
utility to society leads us to the con- 
cept of political development as the 
capabilities of a system. When it is 
argued that democracy may reduce the 
efficiency of a system there is an im- 
plied assumption tha: it is possible to 
measure political efficiency; and in turn 
the notion of efficiercy suggests theo- 
retical or idealized mcdels against which 
reality can be tested. 

This point of view leads to the con- 
cept that political systems can be evalu- 
ated in terms of the level or degree of 
absolute power which the system is able 
to mobilize. Some systems which may 
or may. not be stable seem to operate 
with a very low margin of power, and 
the authoritative decision-makers are 
close to being impotent in their capacity 
to initiate and consummate policy ob- 
jectives. In other societies such de- 
cision-makers have at their command 
substantial power, and the society can 
therefore achieve a wider range of com- 
mon goals. States naturally differ ac- 
cording to their inherent resource base, 
but the measure of development is the 
degree to which they are able to maxi- 
mize and realize the full potential of 
their given resources. 

It should be noted that this does not 
necessarily lead to a crude authoritarian 
view of development as simply the ca- 
pacity of a government to claim re- 
sources from the society. The capacity 
to mobilize and allocate resources is 
usually crucially affected by the popular 
support which the regime commands, 
and this is why democratic systems can 
often mobilize resources more efficiently 
than repressive authoritarian ones. In- 
deed, in practical terms the problem of 
achieving greater political development 
in many societies may involve primarily 
the realization of greater popular favor 
—not because of any absolute value of 
democracy but because only ‘with such 
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support can the system realize a higher 
degree of mobilization of power. 

When political development is con- 
ceived of in terms of mobilization and 
an increase in the absolute level of 
power in the society, it becomes pos- 
sible to distinguish both a purpose for 
development and also a range of char- 
acteristics associated with development. 
Many of these characteristics, in turn, 
can be measured, and hence it is pos- 
sible to construct indices of develop- 
ment. Items in such indices might in- 
clude: prevalence and penetration of the 
mass media measured in terms of news- 
paper circulation and distribution of 
radios, the tax basis of the society, the 
propcrtion of population in government 
and their distribution in various cate- 
gories of activities, and the proportion 
of resources allocated to education, de- 
fense, and social welfare. 

(10) Political Development as One 
Aspect of a Multidimensional Process of 
Social Change. The obvious need for 
theoretical assumptions to guide the se- 
lection of the items that should appear 
in any index for measuring development 
leads us to the view that political de- 
velopment is somehow intimately asso- 
ciated with other aspects of social and 
economic change. This is true because 
any item which may be relevant in ex- 
plaining the power potential of a coun- 
try must also reflect the state of the 
economy and the social order. The 
argument can be advanced that it is un- 
necessary and inappropriate to try to 
isolate political development too com- 
pletely from other forms of develop- 
ment. Although to a limited extent the 
political sphere may be autonomous 
from the rest of society, for sustained 
political development to take place it 
can only be within the context of a multi- 
dimensional process of social change in 
which no segment or dimension of the 
society can long lag behind. 

According to this point of view, all 


forms of development are related, de- 
velopment is much the same as mod- 
ernization, and it takes place within a 
historical context in which influences 
from outside the society impinge on the 
processes of social change just as change 
in the different aspects of a society——the 
economy, the polity and social order-— 
all impinge on each other. 


THE DEVELOPMENT SYNDROME 


There are other possible interpreta- 
tions of political development—for ex- 
ample, the view common in many for- 
mer colonies that development means a 
sense of national self-respect and dig- 
nity in international affairs, or the view 
more common in advanced societies that 
political development should refer to a 
postnationalism era when the nation- 
state will no longer be the basic unit of 
political life. It would also be possible 
to distinguish other variations on the 
theme which we have just presented. 
For our purposes we have gone far 
enough to point out, first, the degree of 
confusion that exists with the term po- 
litical development and, second, the ex- 
tent to which behind this confusion 
there does seem to be a certain more 
solid basis of agreement. Without try- 
ing to assert any particular philosophi- 
cal orientation or theoretical framework, 
it may be useful to scan the various defi- 
nitions or points of view which we have 
Just reviewed in order to isolate those 
characteristics of political development 
which seem to be most widely held and 
most fundamental in general thinking 
about the problems of development.? 


1 The themes basic to the concept of political 
development which follow reflect the work of 
the Committee on Comparative Politics of the 
Social Science Research Council and will be 
developed in much greater detail in a forth- 
coming volume, The Political System and Po- 
litical Development, to be published in the se- 
nes, “Studies in Political Development,” by 
the Princeton University Press 
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The first broadly shared characteristic 
which we would note is a general spirit 
or attitude toward equality. In most 
views on the subject political develop- 
ment does involve mass participation 
and popular involvement in political 
activities. Participation may be either 
democratic or a form of totalitarian mo- 
bilization, but the key consideration is 
that subjects should become active citi- 
zens and at least the >retenses of popu- 
lar rule are necessary. 

Equality also means that laws should 
be of a universalistic nature, applicable 
to all and more or less impersonal in 
their operations. Finally, equality means 
that recruitment to political office should 
reflect achievement standards of per- 
formance and not the ascriptive consid- 
erations of a traditional social system. 

A second major theme which we find 
in most concepts of political develop- 
ment deals with the capacity of a po- 
litical system. In a sense capacity is 
related to the outputs of a political sys- 
tem and the extent to which the politi- 
cal system can affect the rest of the so- 
ciety and economy Capacity is also 
clasely associated to governmental per- 
formance and the conditions which af- 
fect such p2rformance. More specif- 
ically, capacity entails first of all the 
sheer magnitude, scope and scale of po- 
litical and governmental performance. 
Developed systems are presumed to be 
able to do = lot more and touch upon 
a far wider variety ol social life than 
less developed systems can. Secondly, 
capacity means effectiveness and effi- 
ciency in the execution of public policy 
Developed svstems presumably not only 
do more than others but perform faster 
and with much greater thoroughness. 
Finally, capacity is related to ration- 
ality in administration and a secular ori- 
entation toward policy. 

A third theme which runs through 
much of the discussion of political de- 


velopmert is that of differentiation and 
specialization. This is particularly true 
in the analysis of institutions and struc- 
tures. Taus, this aspect of development 
involves first of all the differentiation 
and specialization of structures. Offices 
and agencies tend to have their distinct 
and limited functions, and there is an 
equivalent of a division of labor within 
the realm of government. With differ- 
entiation there is also, of course, in- 
creased functional specificity of the vari- 
ous political roles within the system. 
And, finally, differentiation also involves 
the integration of complex structures 
and processes. That is, differentiation is 
not fragmentation and the isolation of 
the different parts of the political sys- 
tem but specialization based on an ulti- 
mate sense of integration. 

In recognizing these three dimensions 
of equality, capacity, and differentiation 
as lying at the heart of the development 
process, we do not mean to suggest that 
they necessarily fit easily together. On 
the contrary, historically, the tendency 
has usually been that there are acute 
tensions between the demands for equal- 
ity, the requirements for capacity, and 
the processes of greater differentiation. 
Pressure for greater equality can chal- 
lenge the capacity of the system, and 
differentiation can reduce equality by 
stressing the importance of quality and 
specializec knowledge. 

Indeed, it may, in fact, be possible to 
distinguish different patterns of develop- 
ment according to the sequential order 
in which different societies have dealt 
with the different aspects of the develop- 
ment syndrome. In this sense develop- 
ment is clearly not unilinear, nor is it 
governed by sharp and distinct stages, 
but rather by a range of problems that 
may arise separately or concurrently. In 
seeking to pattern these different courses 
of development and to analyze the dif- 
ferent types of problems, it is useful to 
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note that the problems of equality are 
generally related to the political culture 
and sentiments about legitimacy and 
commitment to the system, the prob- 
lems of capacity are generally related to 
the performance of the authoritative 
structures of government, and the ques- 
tions of differentiation touch mainly on 


the performance of the nonauthoritative 
structures and the general political proc- 
ess in the society at large. This sug- 
gests that in the last analysis the prob- 
lems of political development revolve 
around the relationships between the po- 
litical culture, the authoritative struc- 
tures, and the general political process. 
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Toward a Concept of Political Development 


By Kart von Vorys 


ABSTRACT: It may be possible to arrive at a concept of polit- 
ical development by identifying the political ingredients of the 
process which will lead to enduring political systems in the newly 
independent states. Such approach would focus on the initial 
role of initiative in an environment of progressively disrupted 
traditional small-scale societies and chronic economic dis- 
equilibrium which often characterize these states. Perhaps by 
default, this initiative has become the function of government. 
At this stage governments in newly independent states, how- 
ever, do not possess the capacity to direct the course and the 
rate cf social and economic change. They will yet have to 
develop this capacity through steady and balanced increments 
in their capacities of coercion and persuasion. 
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T is becoming uncomfortably appar- 
ent that there are few newly inde- 
pendent countries about which it could 
be said with some confidence that their 
political systems will survive this dec- 


ade. Revolutions occur with distressing 


regularity; demonstrations and riots 
seem endemic. Politics rarely means 
contests within the framework of the 
political system. Invariably it is the 
contest about the political system We 
may commence an effort toward an op- 
erational concept of political develop- 
ment with the proposition that a politi- 
cal system which can provide for the 
functional requirement of long-term-per- 
sistence from its own resources is not 
only in the interest of these new states, 
but is essential to the maintenance of 
international order as well. We may 
proceed by indicating the essential po- 
litical features of a successful process 
toward this goal. 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


The political system in newly inde- 
pendent states is in constant peril as it 
is not sustained by a social system on 
a corresponding—national—scale which 
serves as the focus of orientation. For 
centuries, perhaps millennia, a vast 
number of traditional societies—tribes 
and kinship groups—operated at a small- 
scale equilibrium in most of Asia and 
Africa. Each was socially definitive. It 
made and enforced rules. It ascribed 
and rewarded roles. Each was also eco- 
nomically nearly self-sufficient. It pro- 
duced its own food and traded its mod- 
est surplus for other necessities with 
local artisans. Except in times of cata- 
clysm it provided at least subsistence to 
all members. This is not to say that the 
traditional small-scale societies were free 
from stresses and strains. They were 
not. Their long-term persistence was 
assured, however, by the absence of al- 
ternatives ‘There were few outside con- 


tacts, and even in these, whether the 
subject was marriage or property, the 
critical test remained family identifica- 
tion. Ostracism was a most potent pun- 
ishment. 

The traditional small-scale societies 
are no longer in equilibrium. ‘They are 
no longer socially definitive. Increas- 
ingly, urbanization offers alternatives 
while traditional rules appear inappro- 
priate, and their implementation seems 
ineffective. Increasingly, the confidence 
of the hierarchy is sapped by men of 
inferior ascriptive standing who through 
competitive accomplishments earn sub- 
stantial increments in rewards. Increas- 
ingly, the authority of the hierarchy is 
undermined by a younger generation 
with more education than its elders and 
by women with a vote equal to that of 
their husbands. Nor are the traditional 
small-scale societies economically self- 
sufficient any longer. The last decades 
saw a population explosion in Asia and 
parts of Africa. Abruptly the size of 
the kinship groups to be sustained by 
the small agricultural holdings has ex- 
panded rapidly while the holdings them- 
selves have shrunk by subdivision and 
fragmentation. Simultaneously the in- 
troduction of industry has offered a 
formidable competition gradually invad- 
ing rural markets, reducing and in some 
instances eliminating altogether the in- 
come of artisans. 

The disruption of the traditional small- 
scale societies, however, has not been 
accompanied by potent forces pressing 
toward reintegration on the national 
scale. In view of the genesis of most 
newly independent states, this is surely 
not surprising. They emerged, after all, 
from artificial political entities contrived 
to preserve mercantile privileges and 
to serve colonial administrative conven- 
lences. ‘Their borders often enclose a 
collection of most diverse ethnic and 
cultural groups while separating arbi- 
trarily segments of the same tribal 
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group. Nor did the independence move- 
ment yield sufficient impetus for a na- 
tional focus of orientation. In those ter- 
ritories where the struggle was shor:, 
perhaps perfunctory, the mobilization 
of the predominantly rural masses was 
neither necessary nor accomplished. 
Even where independence was gained 
only after prolonged agitation and strife, 
mass support was rarely attracted by a 
common drive for national unity. More 
often it reflected a common resentment 
against the centralizing pressures of co- 
lonial rule and the hope that with the 
withdrawal of the foreign power the 
strain upon the traditional small-scale 
societies would be at least reduced, if 
not eliminated. 

The combination of frail national ties 
and disrupted small-scale societies gen- 
erates anomic pressures which no politi- 
cal system can long endure. Some may 
hope that the very condition of disequi- 
hbrium will be sufficient stimulus for 
re-equilibration or that some “invisikle 
hand” will provide adequate impetus for 
social and economic integration on the 
national scale. Reliance upon automatic 
mechanisms, however, is a very risky 
undertaking, particularly since their ex- 
istence is far from satisfactorily demon- 
strated. The goal of a political system 
with long-term persistence is better 
served by a more secular initiative ca- 
pable of reasserting control over the 
rate and course of social and economic 
change. 


GOVERNMENT INITIATIVE 


There is a distinct paucity of sources 
for such initiative. Only the govern- 
ment seems to have the potential to pay 
this role adequately. It is, after all, the 
most comprehensive—if not the only— 
organizational structure on the national 
scale. It also contains the preponderant 
share of managerial resources. Above 
all, it has already staked out an exclu- 


sive claim to the performance of this 
task. Still, at this point even the gov- 
ernment lacks the necessary control to 
provide effective initiative. To be sure, 
supported by international recognition 
of sovereignty and international defini- 
tion of equality, governments determine 
foreign policy and regulate the move- 
ment of persons and goods across inter- 
national borders. Many even possess 
the capacity to prevent territorial seces- 
sion. When it comes to efforts requiring 
compliance by the masses—and social 
and economic reintegration does involve 
compliance by the masses—then per- 
formance is not at all impressive. Tax 
collection is sparse; evasions are mas- 
sive. Subscriptions for public bonds by 
individuals are negligible. Price con- 
trols are ineffective. Public exhortations 
for family planning are unavailing. 
Most important, central law enforce- 
ment is rather tenuous. In the country- 
side order is still primarily assured 
through the authority and sanctions of 
the traditional hierarchies. In the towns 
and cities, strikes, mass demonstrations, 
and riots remain unchecked, and most 
agitators escape punishment. In conse- 
quence, if it is to serve as an effective 
source of initiative, the government must 
first develop its capacity to control. 


CAPACITY TO CONTROL 


Government control is a function of 
both coercion and persuasion. At dif- 
ferent times and in different political 
systems there is a substantial variation 
in the mix. The critical problem in 
newly independent states is that the 
government suffers from serious limita- 
tions upon its capacity to coerce at the 
time when its capacity to persuade is 
minimal. Let us be more specific. 

A basic restraint upon governmental 
capacity to coerce is the peculiar double 
standard in the popular attitude to 
force. Private violence as a means to 
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settle individual and intergroup disputes 
or to support political demands against 
the government is routine and appears 
quite proper. In contrast the legitimacy 
of public force is far from generally ac- 
cepted. Invariably, it evokes intense re- 
sentment not only from those who are 
its targets, but also from the popula- 
tion at large. For a husband to kill his 
wife and her lover if found together or 
for a family to continue a blood feud is 
considered in the finest tradition. For 
the government to punish such murders 
is unacceptable. Students, labor unions, 
and political groups may strike, demon- 
strate, damage property, even assault 
policemen as a matter of course. When 
the authorities respond with tear gas 
and arrests, they are roundly con- 
demned. 

This double standard may have its 
roots in the hostility of the small-scale 
societies to any and all external sources 
of sanction. It has undoubtedly been 
reinforced by the resentment generated 
against the colonial government during 
the struggle for independence. In any 
case, this double standard is largely re- 
sponsible for a condition where even a 
moderate use of public force in support 
of such minimal governmental functions 
as collection of taxes, administration of 
justice, and maintenance of law and or- 
der produces a response of violence by 
individuals and groups. 

The outbreak of violence places the 
government in a most difficult predica- 
ment, An attempt at repression would 
certainly trigger further violence, and 
that in turn would present a need for 
intensified repression To sustain for 
long an escalation of coercion, however, 
is beyond the capacity of the govern- 
ment. Communications are minimal. 
Policies can be disseminated only slowly 
and inaccurately. Deviations are re- 
ported only rarely and unreliably. 
Transportation is rudimentary. Most 
villages are not accessible by road or 


railroad. Some are hardly accessible 
at all. Coercive personnel are modest 
in number; their reliability is open to 
doubt. The police force is now staffed 
by native sons, heirs to centuries of tra- 
dition, raised in small-scale societies. 
Invariably they feel more identified 
with the people upon whom they exer- 
cise power than with the government 
whose power they exercise. The con- 
stables are poorly trained and ill-paid. 
Not unnaturally, their turnover rate is 
high, and corruption is rampant. Aware 
of these restraints the government is 
reluctant to compel compliance with its 
policies or to enforce its laws. It is in- 
clined to acquiesce in disorders short of 
anarchy. Aware of these restraints, po- 
litical-action groups are inclined to ig- 
nore government initiative and are prone 
to support their demands with violence 
in the streets. 

If the people are not disposed to sub- 
mit to compulsion, neither are they pre- 
pared to comply voluntarily. Their ex- 
perience with government has been a 
thoroughly bad one. In the past it 
meant foreign and/or arbitrary rule. It 
meant tax levies and military recruit- 
ment. All too often it meant personal 
abuse The government’s more recent 
record is scarcely more conducive to 
generation of public confidence. There 
were hopes that the withdrawal of the 
colonial rulers would relieve the pres- 
sure upon the traditional small-scale so- 
cieties. Instead the drive toward cen- 
tralization intensified and was frequently 
accompanied by vigorous campaigns 
of cultural assimilation. There were 
expectations that independence would 
bring a more egalitarian distribution of 
income and an improvement in the 
standard of living. Instead, in spite of 
much publicized efforts of government 
planning and public sector investments, 
wealth continued to accumulate in the 
hands of a few, while the real income 
of the masses increased very slowly, if 
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at all. Especially, there were visions of 
self-determination and popular partici- 
pation in political decision-making. In- 
stead, civil rights were invaded, politi- 
cal parties were dissolved, and elections 
were postponed or manipulated. Gradu- 
elly, if not abruptly, hegemony accrued 
to a civilian and/or military bureauc- 
racy whose skills are administrative 
and whose sensitivity to public opinion 
is not pronounced, 


COERCION AND PERSUASION 


It is conceivable that the government 
may improve the efficacy of its control 
by maximizing only its capacity to per- 
suade. It is conceivable, though not 
very likely. The short histories of newly 
independent states are replete with con- 
stitutiors which were cavalierly aban- 
doned, representative assemblies which 
were promptly isolated from their con- 
stituents, ard political parties which de- 
generated into tools of sectional and 
private interests. The fact is that the 
government can offer few incentives to 
entice voluntary compliance. It may 
dispose of some jobs which become 
available in the expanding bureaucracy, 
a few others in public corporations 
and expropriated foreign business firms. 
Massive efforts of capital formation and 
a steady influx of foreign aid may raise 
per capita incomes by modest percent- 
ages. However, it takes coercion—more 
coercion than the government can now 
muster—to increase domestic saving sig- 
nificantly and thus propel the economy 
into self-sustained growth. It takes co- 
ercion—more coercion than the govern- 
ment can now muster—to assure some 
semblance o= an equitable distribution 
of income. It takes coercion—more co- 
ercion tkan the government can now 
muster—to offer the villager effective 
protection from roving gangs or hostile 
tribes. 

Another alternative is concentrating 


upon the capacity to coerce. Since in- 
dependence a motley group of dictators, 
lifetime presidents, and even great “re- 
deemers” have seized the governments 
of various newly independent states. 
Few, if any, have chosen the path of 
expanding control by relying primarily 
upon instruments of compulsion. Pre- 
sumably this remarkable fact is not due 
to their extraordinary commitment to 
democratic ideals. More plausibly, it 
reflects a sober assessment that such 
would be an unfruitful course. The 
government could presumably recruit a 
large enough army and even equip it 
with foreign weapons. Such armies may 
indeed be effective in guarding the 
borders or thwarting secession. In times 
of internal crises they could even suc- 
ceed in restoring public order ‘Their 
performance is less likely to be impres- 
sive when the challenges are not con- 
centrated or when resistance is wide- 
spread and passive. It may become 
negligible when instead of responding to 
challenge the army is called upon to im- 
plement policy. The government could 
also, no doubt, improve the equipment 
and increase the size of the police forces. 
It requires persuasion, however—more 
persuasion than the government can now 
muster—to assure that these forces will 
in fact be prepared to use their coercive 
power. It requires persuasion—more 
persuasion than the government can 
now muster—to avoid a public response 
of violence to attempts at coercion. 
Finally it requires persuasion—more 
persuasion than the government can 
now muster—to sustain wide-scale effec- 
tiveness of coercion by public co-opera- 
tion in providing information about 
prohibited behavior and public assist- 
ance in the apprehension of criminals 
and agitators There remains, then, the 
final alternative: expansion of govern- 
mental control through a gradual and 
balanced development of both capaci- 
ties. To gauge the proper rate and the 
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correct combination is at the very core 
of the process. 


ł 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


We are, then, dealing with a special 
kind of process, one which is more spe- 
cific than political change and one which 
is distinct from modernization. It is a 
process which has its origins in the dis- 
equilibrium of mounting anomic pres- 
sures, not in the equilibrium of tradi- 
tional societies. It is a process whose 
goal is a political system which can pro- 
vide for’ the functional requirements of 
long-t¢rm persistence, a system which 


will probably meet the tests of mod- 
ernity, but which does not have to do 
so. It is a process which includes social 
and economic changes, but whose focus 
is the development of the governmental 
capacity to direct the course and the 
rate of social and economic change. It 
is a process which will rest largely upon 
social and economic accomplishments, 
but whose progress 1s measured by in- 
crements in the government’s capacities 
to coerce and persuade. Above all, it is 
a political process which, in fact, will 
accomplish its political goal. It is a 
process which may well be described as 
political development. 


The Rate and Costs of Political Development 


By MANFRED HALPERN 


ABSTRACT: Capacity to direct the rate and course of change 
in modern times demands more than adding increments of 
power, substance, or efficiency. The revolution of moderniza- 
tion is the first revolution of mankind to set a new price upon 
stability in any system of society—namely, it requires an eb- 
during capacity to generate and absorb persistent transforma- 
tion. ‘This era is marked above all by rapidly growing imbal- 
ances in rates of change among crucial social forces. The 
multiplication of these uncontrolled forces of change is one of 
the main reasons why the cost of modernization increases as 
time passes. Ideology can be a major instrument in creating 
a new political culture. Based upon a theory of social change, 
such ideology is an explicit framework of means and ends ca- 
pable of stimulating policy-oriented analysis, inspiring action, 
and constituting the normative and practical touchstone of ac- 
complishments. A discussion of alternative costs of failing and 
succeeding in modernization leads to the conclusion that for 
most nations, success will depend on the capacity of interna- 
tional society to deal with system transformations. 
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HAT we can now catalogue five or 

ten different ways of understanding 
political development is evidence of our 
backwardness. There is demonstrable, 
if varying, value in all these approaches, 
even as there are virtues to be found 
in societies still backward in political 
development. The trouble is that our 
modes of analysis so far have failed to 
tell us just how fundamental a revolu- 
tion is entailed by “political develop- 
ment” in the modern world. My argu- 
ment is that the type of change charac- 
terizing the revolution of modernization 
is much more uprooting, and the rate of 
change involved in this type of political 
development much faster, than we com- 
monP~ realize in analysis or action. 
Hence I conclude that the next decades 
are likely to witness the politics of de- 
spair more often than the politics of 
competent development.’ 


THe NATURE OF THE REVOLUTION 
oF MODERNIZATION 


The search for capacity to direct 
the rate and course of change in mod- 
ern times demands more than alterations 
or growth in selected institutions and 
processes. “Change” or “development” 
can, in any period of history, take place 
incrementally. Modernization cannot. 
To become modern does not simply 
mean to attain rapidly and geometrically 
more of what some already possess— 
more power over men, ideas, and things 
more efficiently exercised and In greater 
security, to the greater profit of the 
greater number. Such is the Capitalist- 
Communist-Socialist and Post-Ideologi- 

1 For such helpful analytical catalogues see 
Lucian W Pye’s essay in this volume of Tue 
ANNALS and Robert A. Packenham, “Ap- 
proaches to the Study of Political Develop- 
ment,” World Politics, Vol XVII, No 1 (Qc- 
tober 1964), pp 108-120 

2This essay reflects initial explorations by 
the author in the theory of the revolution of 
modernization, being conducted under the 


auspices of Princeton University’s Center of 
International Studies. 


cal vision of modernity. It must there- 
fore be reckoned with, if not as the 
wholeness of our dream, at least as the 
commonly accepted aim of political de- 
velopment. But such a description does 
not yet constitute analysis of the basic 
requirements of modernization and its 
costs. Such a view is misleading also if 
it is taken, as so often it is, as a pre- 
scription. To suppose that the develop- 
ment of a modern polity and society 
means only more satisfaction of more 
demands for more, better and, only in 
certain specific fields, different perform- 
ance is to miss the revolution already 
under way and the revolution yet re- 
quired. Modernization is nothing as 
simple as magnification or improvement; 
its movement is not a straighter, wider, 
stronger line along the path already be- 
ing travelled by most developing na- 
tions. Instead, the revolution of mod- 
ernization involves transformation—the 
transformation of all systems by which 
man organizes his society, that is, his 
political, social, economic, intellectual, 
religious, and psychological systems. 
Transformation does not mean that 
there is, or needs to be, in all instances 
a break with the past. On the contrary, 
many of the elements and linkages 
which constituted the premodern system 
tend to continue into the present and 
likely also long into the future. Trans- 
formation constitutes a more subtle and 
more difficult change than the destruc- 
tion of the past, and is no less radical. 
If modernization requires of society the 
will to maintain continuously that ca- 
pacity which the species lepidoptera 
rhopalocera loses after having been suc- 
cessively transformed from caterpillar 
to chrysalis to butterfly, it is because, 
by now, the revolution of modernization 
is already transforming traditional sys- 
tems around the world, whether men 
wish it or not. Increasingly, sons can 
no longer profit from extended families 
as principal collective bargaining units 
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with the rest of the world. Thanks to 
their opinions, lack of connections, cr 
sheer number, such men can also no 
longer hope to find z place in the tradi- 
tional matrix of their society as a whole. 
They can be contained neither by its 
norms nor by its politics based on a 
calculus of personal relations. When 
new elites based on a modern salaried 
middle class in army, bureaucracy, and 
corporations come into power, the new 
men find that their own individual suc- 
cess brings no security. To maintain 
status, power, and prosperity for them- 
selves they must for the first time create 
institutions which mobilize an entire na- 
tion, linking all individuals in conscious- 
ness and material fact. Men who wish 
to avoid becoming the victims of the 
revolution of modernization—of the un- 
controled forces of social change—will 
need consciously to organize the revolt- 
tion of modernization themselves. 

The revolution of modernization is, 
however, the first revolution of mankind 
to set a new price upon stability in any 
system of society—-namely, it requires 
an encuring capacity to generate and 
absorb persistent transformation. ‘This 
capacity represents at the same time’ the 
minimum and maximum requirements 
for wedding stability and change once 
crucial elements and linkages of a tradi- 
tional system cease to function. To 
maintain such a capacity for transfor- 
mation constitutes both the uniquely 
modern opportunity—-which many elites 
do not yet recognize or desire—and the 
uniquely modern requirement—which 
many elites may fai. to meet-—for suc- 
ceeding in the fundamental revolution 
of our times. Traditional societies, by 
contrast, were not faced continuously by 
system-transforming demands. When, 
usually only after centuries, they were 
confronted by a particular challenge cf 
this kind, they were capable of respond- 
ing only by disintegrating or by creat- 
ing a new closed system 


Modernization demands of all systems 
of society the capacity which the scien- 
tific community already possesses: the 
ability to persist continuously in the en- 
terprise of responding to the challenge 
of new questions, new facts, and inade- 
quate solutions by developing, maintain- 
ing, modifying, and disintegrating sys- 
tems of theory. That such scientific 
revolutions, even under the best of cir- 
cumstances, tend to be discontinuous, 
conflict-ridden, and marked by consid- 
erable intervals of concentration on re- 
fining and enlarging existing systems, 
helps to make scientific revolutions par- 
ticularly characteristic examples of the 
revolution of modernization?  , 

What we need to know in ord& to 
understand any political system in re- 
lation to the revolution of moderniza- 
tion is the interaction among three ele- 
ments: the imbalances existing within 
and among the systems of a society—for 
example, the disparity between popu- 
lation and resources, between educated 
men and the jobs available for them, 
between modern problems ‘and theories 
relevant.for understanding them—and 
the will and capacity of a society to 
transform these imbalances so that it 
may generate and absorb continuing 
transformation. The most important 
question is whether, and at what cost, 
any particular policy or event facilitates 
the process of transformation in the sys- 
tem as a whole, or in the relationship of 
any one system to other systems in so- 
ciety.* 

8 See Thomas 5 Kuhn, The Structure of 
Scientific Revolutzons (Chicago Unversity of 
Chicago, 1962) 

4I have developed some of these, still tenta- 
tive, perspectives at greater length in “Notes 
on the Revolution of Modernization in Na- 
tional and Inte:national Society,” to be pub- 
lished in the NOMOS Yearbook on Revolu- 
tion, as part of a series sponsored by the 
American Society for Political and Legal 
Philosophy Portions of the preceding ma- 


tenal were also drawn from my essay, 
“Toward Further Modernization of the Study 


THE RATE AND COSTS OF 


IMBALANCES CREATED BY THE RATE 
OF CHANGE 


If these are the tasks of political de- 
velopment, most nations are likely to 
fail at them, again and again, at least 
during the remainder of this century. 
The rest of this essay will, therefore, 
concern itself with the reasons for such 
failures, and with alternative responses 
to failure. 

~ Three among the reasons for failure 
are so obvious that one need only point 
to them: too little knowledge, too many 
people, too many high and early ex- 
pectations. Yet it may be helpful to 
assess their destabilizing impact on the 
revolution of modernization in a less 
familiar light—as rapidly creating grow- 
ing imbalances in rates of change among 
crucial social forces. 

None of the most dramatic social 
transformations of our century——the So- 
viet Union, China, Turkey, Egypt, Israel, 
Tunisia, Germany, and the United States 
athong them—have yet been utilized to 
provide us-with a theory of social change 
based on an inquiry into the imbalances 
that had to be faced, and the improvisa- 
tion, plans, costs, and rejected alterna- 
tives that helped to shape the present 
outcome. No longer do all Communists 
fail to acknowledge the world-wide lack 
of an adequate theory for understand- 
ing or controlling the process of institu- 
tionalizing change. Never before has 
there been as rapidly growing a gap be- 
tween what we do, as it affects an in- 
creasingly interrelated society, and what 
we know. Never before in history has 
the quality of so many lives depended 
on a good theory. 

Although for some 99.999 per cent of 
the earth’s history, no man lived here, 
this is not the first time that a grave 
crisis has been provoked by man’s ex- 
traordinary will to survive his extra- 


of New Nations,” World Politics, Vol XVII, 
No. 1 (October 1964), pp. 157-181. 
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ordinary capacity to be fruitful and 
multiply. What is new is a rapidly in- 
creasing gap among rapidly increasing 
forces——more posttraditional men seek- 
ing: more and new kinds of goals in a 
growing mobilization of discontent, since 
these aspirations are unlikely to be 
achieved by most of the newly expectant 
people. 

In Iran, one of the best endowed of 
Middle Eastern countries, most univer- 
sity graduates can find no jobs today. 
Yet already three-quarters of all appli- 
cants for university study must be turned 
away for lack of space, and this pres- 
sure for knowledge and position in the 
posttraditional world will surely increase 
once that two-thirds of Iranian chil- 
dren still without any elementary school 
training also begin to press for mobility. 
If India’s third Five-Year Plan succeeds, 
it anticipates having more unemployed 
then than when it first began its eco- 
nomic reconstruction. These are typi- 
cal illustrations of the gap between 
actual “development” and the required 
transformation. P. N. Rosenstein-Rodan 
has estimated that if the underdeveloped 
nations of the world receive all the aid 
which they can economically absorb and 
utilize it skillfully in combination with 
their own likely savings, their average 
annual per capita GNP would increase 
from $140 after 25 years to $196. By 
that time, per capita income in the 
United States may be at least twenty 
times higher than the average of the 
great majority of the world. It will 
cost that majority much to attain so 
little, for economic development is and 
must be destabilizing before it can sta- 
bilize a new capacity for growth, for un- 
less old habits, values, and institutions 
are transformed into new, investments 
cannot be creative or even secure. But 
neither in relative nor absolute terms 
will individual shares of about $200 an- 
nually come close to meeting present 
aspirations, or provide sufficient means 
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for overcoming the imbalances created 
by the uncontrolled forces of the revo- 
lution of modernization. 

The rate of change that is crucial is 
not growth of economic production or 
literacy or institutional specialization or 
‘-efficiency——-whether separately or as a 
cluster of indices. It is the rate at which 
the various systems by which man or- 
ganizes his society attain the capacity 
to overcome imbalances sufficiently to 
guide the permanent revoluticn of mod- 
ernization. Power, profit, and solidarity 
are, therefore, not signs that a nation 
has finally arrived, but rather that it 
at last possesses means to keep moving 
in deliberate response to the persisting 
iorces of transformation. 

The cost of modernization therefore 
increases as time passes: that is another 
rate of change that frustrates the ca- 
pacity to control this revolution. As 
time passes, more mouths immediately 
consume a larger proportion of economic 
gains; more men are uproo-ed from a 
traditional environment to raise new 
kinds of demands; more interests and 
attitudes that began as temporary ad- 
justments to particular moments of tran- 
sition harden, become organized, and 
defend themselves against the threat of 
transforming change; the willingness to 
sacrifice and postpone rewards slackens; 
capital equipment adequate jor competi- 
tion in world markets becomes more ex- 
pensive to buy and more difficult to 
maintain with locally available skills; 
the ground lost relative to the more 
modernized nations becomes ever more 
painfully obvious; frustrations left fes- 
tering too long may break out in vio- 
lence that increases the cost of repres- 
sion or concession; vulnerability to 
intervention from outside grows; both 
stability and change come to cost more 
in terms of freedom. 

It may be, though I doubt it, that 
even under these pressures, the majority 
will remain politically passive. That 


would not be politically the most rele- 
vant fact. The political coup that 


.“marked the beginning of the deliberate 


revolution of modernization was effected 
by less than fifty men each in most in- 
stances during the twentieth century. 
Rarely were the supporting elements— 
whether composed of army segments, 
parties led by members of the salaried 
or would-be salaried middle class or pro- 
fessions, students, workers, or peasants 
—either large in proportion to the rest 
of the population or compelled to fight 
for long to achieve victory. The uncon- 
trolled forces of the revolution of mod- 
ernization need not touch all men of a 
society before a minority among them 
feels impelled deliberately to increase 
the rate of change. 

The very magnitude of the task is an 
incitement to action. A nation cannot 
be built on unproductive toil, parochial 
loyalties, and on misery that has come 
to be recognized as remediable injustice. 
Thus, the per capita annual income 
of Moroccan peasants has remained 
steadily at about $50; they are in great 
majority illiterate; the normal cycle of 
droughts came to destroy half their har- 
vest in 1960; the government has so 
far done little to modernize agriculture. 
“The agrarian revolution,” said a Mo- 
roccan opposition leader recently, “re- 
quired two centuries in Western Europe; 
it cost eight million deaths in the So- 
viet Union. We do not want to wait so 
long, nor act so brutally.” 5 The same 
impetus toward rapid change thus need 
not be the result of purposeful political 
initiative, but of its absence. In Iran, 
the Shah has turned most land over to 
peasants but, suspicious of the loyalties 
of the salaried middle class, neglects 
the organization of co-operatives, credit, 
training, and political movements which 
would, inevitably, require the leadership 

5 Mehdi ben Baika, quoted by I. William 


Zartman in Problems of New Power: Morocco 
(New York: Atherton Press, 1964), p. 118. 
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of a new educated salariat. As a result, 
peasants are unlikely to be able to in- 
crease their productivity, may well lose 
their land to the usurer, and in their 
new disappointments greatly swell the 
ranks of the urban and rural discontent. 

If the modernizing minority is frus- 
trated in its hopes, its shortfall is not to 
be ascribed to its having wanted too 
much. Rather, they will have failed to 
do what others have shown the will and 
capacity—or else have been helped to 
attain the capacity—already to accom- 
plish. Once all the world has been con- 
scious of the success of modernization 
in a few nations, it is useless politically 
and unwarranted rationally to denounce 
as Utopians those who are just starting 
out. 


IDEOLOGY AS AN INSTRUMENT 
oF MODERNIZATION 


To overcome the incapacity of their 
society to guide change, and narrow the 
gap between themselves and the more 
modern nations, political leaders require 
an ideology.° ‘There are, however, at 
least three common conceptions of ide- 


ology which make this a recipe for mis- — 


chief. Ideology can become the sub- 
stitute for traditional religion and, as 
myth, magic formula, ritual, and balm, 
become the officially manufactured opi- 
ate for the masses. Ideology can be- 
come a political dogma, freezing a par- 
ticular moment of partial insight. (Even 
pragmatism can thus become a political 


6 The ideas contained in the remainder of 
this essay were further crystallized in the 
course of meetings at a Conference on Politi- 
cal Development sponsored by the University 
of Pennsylvania in November 1964. The dis- 
cussion group to which I am particularly in- 
debted included A U Ahmed, A Burks, T. 
-Davy, H. Glickman, F. Haviland, D. Smith, 
A. Smithies, H. Teune, R Andrews, D. Kemer, 
B. L Maheshwari, B. McAfee, and D Wil- 
liams. To all of them I am grateful, but they 
must not be held responsible for this particular 
formulation. 


dogma when it refuses to generalize but 
holds fast only to particular experience.) 
Ideology can also be construed as the 
usually misleading rationalization of the 
right of an elite to rule, There are, in 
addition, two frequent conceptions of 
ideology that are merely unhelpful to 
modernization but, like the first three, 
more relevant to the maintenance of a 
system than to its transformation. Ide- 
ology can be thought of as the implicit 
pattern of beliefs and valuations at any 
given moment. Or, ideology can be de- 
fined as an explicit statement of ideal 
patterns, though only at the cost of re- 
fiecting the inadequacies of most cur- 
rent ideologies to the tasks of moderni- 
zation. 

A sixth and quite different conception 
of ideology is that of instrument of 
modernization. Based upon a theory of 
social change, such ideology is an ex- 
plicit framework of means and ends 
capable of stimulating policy-oriented 
analysis, inspiring action, and constitut- 
ing the normative and practical touch- 
stone of accomplishments. Its instru- 
mental purpose is to help create, as 
quickly as possible, a new political cul- 
ture to substitute for the disintegrating 
traditional way of life. It is intended 
to stimulate new orientations about the 
individual and society and new patterns 
of behavior relevant to modernization. 


ALTERNATIVE Costs OF FAILING 
AND SUCCEEDING 


Against this conception of the kind of 
ideology required for political moderni- 
zation, one may raise objections on em- 
pirical and prudential grounds. Obser- 
vation suggests that many political lead- 
ers around the world are concerned only 
with short-term gains derived from brok- 
erage or invidious aggregation among ex- 
isting interests. Prudence may also urge 
that politicians faced with scarcities 
concentrate on cutting the ends to suit 
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the means at hand. To be content in 
this fashion, however, is to fail in mod- 
ernization; given the uncontrolled rates 
of change already discussed, it is even 
to fail in conserving power or stability 
chat may now exist. 

Nonetheless, the skeptics are probably 
right. One of the prinicipal scarcities 
in the world remains the shortage of 
leaders, ideologies, and theories devoted 
‘to systemic transformation. One there- 
fore needs to ask: What are the alterna- 
tive ways of avoiding modernization? 
Two alternatives are out altogether. It 
is no longer possible to return to the 
age before the new consciousness, de- 
mands, and forces for change came into 
being. Given such pressures, it is also 
no longer possible merely to stay put 
and maintain things as they are, except 
at increasing cost. But it is possible, in 
a variety of ways, to “change” or “de- 
velop” politically without attaining a 
sustained capacity to generate and ab- 
sorb continuing transformation. 

Nations can opt to maintain as long 
as possible traditional behavior, orien- 
tations, and institutions as stabilizing 


compartments within an increasingly 


modern society; for example, as in the 
paternalism of Japanese factory life. 
However, not all traditioral societies 
possess such usable elements, and even 
in Japan and India, such compartmen- 
talization has exacted its costs and is 
not likely to endure in its present ag- 
glutinated form. 

A second alternative involves not the 
maintenance, but the resurgence in new 
form of selected traditional elements. 
In one form, as in the growth of Meth- 
odist evangelism in early industrial Eng- 
land, such a revitalization in new form 
may draw people away from immediate 
political concerns. Even in traditional 
societies, however, such a turn toward 
quielism often prepared the ground for 
a deeper emotional and moral commit- 
ment to a subsequent rebeilion for jus- 


tice. In modern times this transforma- 
tion, whether in England, or in Africa 
among the Separatist Christian sects, 
usually arrived more surely and quickly. 

In a quite different form, and as a 
third alternative, resurging traditional 
elements may seek instead through in- 
stitutionalized terror to recover selected 
dogmas and bonds of the past in a bit- 
ter if foredoomed struggle against mod- 
ernization, 

A fourth possible alternative may be 
drawn as an enlargement of Marion J. 
Levy’s concept of politics as recreation: 
namely, official encouragement of pri- 
vate hedonism. In addition to circuses, 
demonstrations, and wars limited largely 
to excursions and alarms, this mode can 
be practiced by small groups which re- 
quire little organizational or capital in- 
vestment. 

The obverse of hedonism—asceticism 
—is perhaps the most obvious alterna- 
tive when confronted by hard work amid 
grim scarcities. But, just as obviously, 
no alternative is less popular in the 
world today, not even among the de- 
scendents of Puritans, or among more 
recent Puritans, the Communists of 


. Eastern Europe. Only China today is 


a conscious example of enforced asceti- 
cism. Given the growing burden, as well 
as the growing sensitivity to, scarcity in 
the world today, China may be the first 
example of a generic kind of enforced 
asceticism, but not for long its sole or 
best model. For does even China know 
how to compel the sacrifices in norms 
and habits that may be required to 
fulfill its government’s particular set of 
expectations? Is it possible to develop 
types of asceticism that could, even in 
our age, once more alter a people’s sense 
of the high value of time? 

Another alternative is willingness to 
live with unsolved problems, uncertainty, 
frustrations, modest expectations, and 
acquiescence for the sake of order in the 
provision of more satisfactions for po- 
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litically crucial segments of society than 
for others. This may be the counsel of 
perfect imperfection advocated by the 
extremist center. It may prove much 
less acceptable in the less comfortable 
quarters of the world. 

There is an ancient alternative: to 
harness growing discontent for aggres- 
sion abroad. Under present interna- 
tional conditions, most countries can be 
deterred from making any but the most 
carefully administered and limited wars 
against each other. Another form of ag- 
gression may become much more com- 
mon in the future: assassination and 
sabotage abroad. The more modernized 
a country, the more vulnerable it is to 
the selective destruction of its managers, 
machines, and communications. If the 
gap between the rich and the poor na- 
tions continues to widen, and the in- 
capacity of the latter to solve their prob- 
lems by themselves becomes more pain- 
fully apparent, such warfare within the 
international community cannot be ex- 
cluded, whether highly organized or as 
a more spontaneous symptom of delin- 
quent politics. 

There is one last alternative left to 
discuss. It involves a transformation 
not only of national but of international 
capacity to deal with modernization. I 
doubt that most nations will be able to 
modernize themselves unaided except at 
an enormous cost in freedom and suf- 
fering. Certainly many of them will 
continue to “develop”—if all that con- 
cerns us are incremental changes unre- 
lated to the capacity of a society at last 
to shape its own transformation. The 
cost of modernization is far greater than 
the cost of such “development.” A na- 
tional leadership committed to moderni- 
zation is unlikely to persuade its people 
to forego this quest if the decisive rea- 
son for failure is the backwardness of 
the international system to solve what 
may only be soluble on this larger level. 
There is no reason to believe that the 


poorer nations of the world will lack the 
shrewdness and strength any more than 
have the poor of each nation in modern 
times to press their claims with rapidly 
increasing effectiveness upon the rich. 

To meet this demand of the revolu- 
tion of modernization would demand cer- 
tain transformations also of the United 
States. It would mean for us, as for 
most nations, a departure from what 
Edward C. Banfield exposed as the re- 
tarding effects of amoral familism in 
Southern Italy but championed for the 
American nation in a more recent essay 
denying that any community beyond our 
borders had any moral or political 
grounds for claims on our resources.’ 
It would demand that we give more aid 
to more nations—-not merely, as now, 
80 per cent of our aid to twenty na- 
tions—but more of it to increase for 
more nations their political generative 
and absorptive capacity, and not only 
their economic absorptive capacity.® It 
would mean foregoing our accustomed 
short-term pragmatism and acting on 
theoretical prognosis of the forces and 
trends inherent in the revolution of 
modernization, perhaps at some risk to 
what we regard as our present achieve- 
ments in diplomatic ties and positions 
of seeming strength. We would have to 
become increasingly willing to give more 
aid and involve ourselves more thor- 
oughly in the historical transformations 
of other nations under increasingly un- 

7 The first reference is to Edward C. Ban- 
field, The Moral Basis of a Backward Society 
(Chicago: University of Chicago, 1958), the 
second to “American Foreign Aid Doctrines,” 
in Public Policy, ed C. J. Friedrich and Sey- 
mour Harris (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1963), pp. 64~105. 

8 The twenty nations who in fiscal year 1964 
were expected to receive 80 per cent of our 
total economic assistance are: India, Pakistan, 
Turkey, Brazil, Vietnam, Korea, Columbia, 
Nigeria, Argentina, Chile, Mexico, Congo, Jor- ` 
dan, Bolivia, Sudan, Peru, Laos, Afghanistan, 
Tran, and Tunisia. (Testimony by David Bell, 
hearings before the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, U.S. Senate, June 26, 1963, p. 577.) 
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attractive circumstances—namely, when 
leaders come into office after the rate of 
change has further magnified the im- 
balances of their society, and who, there- 
fore, feel compelled to mobilize more 
power while giving vent to frustrations 
more boldly than we are now accus- 
tomed to accept. 


In the unforeseeable future, there may 
be reasons’ for hope about men’s per- 
ceptions, diagnosis, and readiness for 
acting on the revolutionary costs of cre- 
ating stability in modern times, but in 


.the era that seems foreshadowed, the 


stronger indications are for the growth 
of politicized despair. 


Patterns (Structures) of Modernization and Political 
Development 


By Marion J. Levy, Jr. 


ABSTRACT: The patterns (structures) of modernization are 
seen as underlying all discussions of political development. 
Patterns of relatively modernized and relatively nonmodern- 
ized societies are considered as variations overlying the com- 
mon features of any society. Degrees of modernization are de- 
fined by the ratio of inanimate to animate sources of power. 
The specialization of organizations, interdependency, relation- 
ship emphases, patterns of centralization, generalized media of 
exchange, and markets fit into the general structure. Bureauc- 
racy, family considerations, and town-village interdependencies 
are seen as foci of differences between the relatively modernized 
and nonmodernized. Change in a consistent direction, family 
strains, problems of control, reactions, mobs, and problems of 
knowledge are seen as the differences it makes. Alterations of 
town-village imbalances, creative uses of armed forces, politics 
as recreation, and the trickle effect are seen aS some avenues 
of control. 
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N discussing the problems of ‘“mod- 

ernization” for the developing na- 
tions—whatever term or euphemism we 
use—we deal with a peculiar problem in 
social history. We are canfronted— 
whether for good or for bad—with a uni- 
versal social solvent. The vatterns of 
the relatively modernized societies, once 
developed, have shown a universal tend- 
ency to penetrate any social context 
whose participants have come in con- 
tact with them. From many points of 
view it makes little difference whether 
these patterns penetrate at least par- 
tially by the will and preference of rela- 
tively nonmodernized peoples or whether 
they have the patterns thrust upon them. 
The patterns always penetrate; once the 
penetration has begun, the previous in- 
digenous patterns always cnange; and 
they always change in the direction of 
some of the patterns of the relatively 
modernized society. The ckanges, once 
begun, are by no means necessarily suc- 
cessful from the point of view of either 
outsiders or insiders, but lack of success 
and dissatisfaction with them hardly 
impede the disruption of the previous 
patterns—rather the opposite. 


INTRODUCTION 


Throughout this paper I shall use a 
distinction between relatively modern- 
ized and relatively nonmodernized so- 
cieties as locations along a continuum. 
Regardless of where the dividing point 
lies, certain examples of societies or na- 
tions are sufficiently far on one side or 
the other of such a point as to make dis- 
cussions reasonably clear. The United 
States is a relatively modernized so- 
ciety; the societies of Tokugawa, Japan, 
traditional China, modern China, and 
India are relatively nonmadernized. I 
consider any society the more modern- 
ized the greater the ratio of inanimate 
to animate sources of power and the 
greater the extent to whicn human ef- 
forts are multiplied by the use of tools. 


I consider any society relatively mod- 
ernized if comparatively small changes 
increasing the ratio of animate to in- 
animate sources of power would have 
very far-reaching implications for the 
general social structure. In this sense 
there are no societies totally lacking in 
all elements of modernization, and that 
is the reason I have used quotation 
marks around the word modernization 
when it first appeared above. 

T assume that on the most general lev- 
els of consideration all societies must be 
identical and that all variations at less 
abstract levels constitute overlays on 
these common elements. All relatively 
modernized societies have developed out 
of relatively nonmodernized ones, some 
with only minor importations from 
abroad. All relatively nonmodernized 
societies have more in common as re- 
gards social structure than any one of 
them has with any case of a relatively 
modernized society and vice-versa. 

I have chosen modernization as a 
focus because the problem of political 
development at issue here is a special 
facet of this more general category. In 
the discussion of modernization I have 
tried to focus attention on problems of 
maximum relevance to questions of co- 
ordination and control. 

All statements here should be consid- 
ered to be hypotheses about the facts. 
I. do not present any such hypotheses 
without believing them to be tenable, 
but my beliefs are not to be confused 
with proof. 


Foct oF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RELA- 
TIVELY MODERNIZED AND RELATIVELY 
NONMODERNIZED SOCIETIES 


Specialization of organizations 


There is a type of specialization—not 
unknown in relatively nonmodernized 
contexts, but carried very much further 
in relatively modernized contexts—that 
is independent of the kind of products 
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produced or operations performed in 
terms of the organization. It is a spe- 
cialized orientation to a single aspect 
of behavior. Organizations that are 
predominantly economically oriented 
(for example, business firms or fac- 
tories), predominantly politically ori- 
ented (for example, governments and 
political parties), predominantly educa- 
tionally oriented (for example, schools), 
predominantly religiously oriented, pre- 
dominantly recreationally oriented, and 
the like are enormously elaborated in 
relatively modernized contexts. Rela- 
tively nonspecialized organizations such 
as family units are not eliminated or 
unimportant in such contexts. Never- 
theless, one of the critical differences is 
that, when such specialized organiza- 
tions exist in relatively nonmodernized 
contexts, only a relatively small propor- 
tion of the general population operate 
often or much in terms of them. The 
vast majority of the members of any 
relatively modernized society operate 
continuously in terms of such organiza- 
tions, in addition to the operations they 
continue to carry out in other contexts. 
This is, of course, what is dubbed the 
“compartmentalization” of life in highly 
modernized contexts. This change has 
far-reaching implications for people ac- 
customed to carrying out the vast ma- 
jority of their activities in relatively 
nonspecialized contexts. It is a new 
context for many, and it changes the 
implications of behavior in terms of 
the relatively nonspecialized contexts in 
which they continue to act. The in- 
crease of such contexts at one and the 
same time undermines previous family 
stability and increases the relevance of 
the family as the “castle of the me” for 
modern man. 


Interdependency 


A close correlate of the increased spe- 
cialization of organizations is the high 
level of interdependency characteristic 
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of relatively modernized society. In no 
society are there organizations whose 
members are capable of complete self- 
sufficiency, but the levels of self-suffi- 
ciency attained in terms of organiza- 
tions such as the family, the village, 
and the like is frequently high. The 
level of self-sufficiency of the members 
of all organizations up to and including 
nations continues to decline with in- 
creases in modernization. 


Relationship emphases 


Relatively modernized, by contrast 
with relatively nonmodernized, contexts 
are featured by great emphases both 
ideally and actually on what have come 
in the trade to be known as the patterns 
of rationality, universalism, and func- 
tional specificity as opposed to empha- 
ses on tradition, particularism, and func- 
tional diffuseness. Explicit emphases in 
many contexts on using knowledge that 
is presumably scientifically justified (ra- 
tionality), of selecting people and judg- 
ing them on the basis of what they can 
do that is relevant as opposed to who 
they are (universalism), and on pre- 
cisely defined and delimited relation- 
ships (functional specificity) are requi- 
sites for a relatively modernized society. 
The most common form of the fallacy 
of misplaced dichotomy is to imply or 
assert that in relatively modernized con- 
texts there are not, or are only negli- 
gible, emphases on tradition, particular- 
ism, and functional diffuseness. The 
family is always relevant for these so- 

-Cieties and is always predominantly tra- 
ditional, particularistic, and functionally 
diffuse. In relatively nonmodernized 
contexts there are often some actual 
emphases on rationality, universalism, 
and functional specificity, and some- 
times there are ideal patterns of this 
sort as well—for example, the examina- 
tion patterns of the Chinese bureauc- 
racy. Nevertheless, both ideally and 
actually, the vast majority of the mem- 
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bers of all of the relatively ronmodern- 
ized societies operate in nearly all their 
organizational contexts on predomi- 
nantly traditional, particularistic, and 
functionally diffuse bases. What is done 
because it is predominantly traditional 
is not necessarily irrational, and indeed 
frequently coincides with rationality 
given the means at the disposal of the 
people concerned. The same cannot be 
said of the other two aspects, although 
here, given the contexts in which they 
are emphasized, they may nct make the 
kind of differences usually supposed. 
For example, predominantly particular- 
istic criteria for employment do not 
necessarily under these circumstances 
lower the level of efficiency of the per- 
sonnel engaged in a given jcb. 


Patterns of centralization 


All relatively nonmodernized societies 
stable over relatively long periods of 
time are examples of quite specific com- 
binations of centralization and decen- 
tralization. Moreover, however much 
the patterns of centralization may have 
been emphasized, these systems as a 
whole were never overwhelmingly cen- 
tralized, if stable. It is only with the 
patterns of relatively modernized socie- 
ties that the logistics of overwhelming 
centralization become either feasible or 
economic—regardless of ethical consid- 
erations. In all of the relatively mod- 
ernized contexts the levels of centrali- 
zation continually rise over long periods 
of time. We tend to think of all cen- 
tralization as heading toward govern- 
mental organizations. Increasingly this 
is the case with relatively modernized 
societies, but it is by no means exclu- 
sively the case. Most observers would 
probably agree that the centralization 
of the government of the Soviet Union 
has been carried to considerably greater 
lengths than that of the United States, 
but in some senses the much greater de- 
velopment of communication facilities 


constitutes greater over-all centralization 
of United States society. 

For late-comers to the process, the re- 
quirements of co-ordination and control 
are always strategic, and they are al- 
ways strategic at a point in time at 
which the probability is overwhelming 
that the previously existing patterns of 
co-ordination and control will be radi- 
cally undercut. So far only the Meiji 
Japanese have shown “virtuosity” in 
avoiding these effects. 


Generalized media of exchange and 
markets 


All relatively modernized contexts re- 
quire much greater emphases on mone- 
tary devices and markets. Media of 
exchange—monies—vary enormously in 
their levels of generalization, that is, in 
the number of things that can be ex- 
changed or evaluated in terms of money. 
For example, characteristically in feudal 
contexts land is not subject to free and 
easy purchase and sale. 

The whole subject of money is a mat- 
ter about which academics are exceed- 
ingly skittish, and even nonacademics 
seem to feel that a preoccupation with 
money is one of the crassest forms of 
materialism. None of us hesitates to 
affirm the opinion that travel is broad- 
ening, but so is the use of money. Few 
things so affect a people’s horizons of 
the possible as the increased use of 
money. Above all it spreads compari- 
sons. Whether one likes it or not, if a 
Rembrandt painting has sold for $2.5 
million and the latest edition of Fanny 
Hill sells for $2.50—regardless of ide- 
ology—a relation of the one as 10° more 
costly than the other has been estab- 
lished. Correspondingly to tell a peas- 
ant who has never even considered the 
possibility of getting an education for 
his son that an education costs a given 
amount—even if that amount is one that 
he does not think he has any prospect 
of achieving—tells him that, if he 
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can make certain accumulations, he can 
achieve an education for his son. It is 
not entirely correct that money cannot 
buy an education. By contrast with any 
relatively nonmodernized context the 
level of generalization of the media of 
exchange and the use of money in gen- 
eral always increase. They will continue 
to do so until or unless a completely 
managed and centralized organization 
for allocation of goods and services 
under government auspices is achieved. 
Such centralization, however, in turn 
implies other problems—especially the 
problem of adequate knowledge 
Markets are by no means unknown 
in relatively nonmodernized contexts, 
but they always multiply in relatively 
modernized contexts. There are, by 
definition, always some degrees of free- 
dom associated with a market. These 
degrees of freedom, if broad enough and 
if the number of participants in the mar- 
ket is great enough, spread out and 
hence minimize the problem of error, 
and always pose problems of control. 
In the absence of adequate knowledge 
for efficient rationality about direct allo- 
cation of goods and services, a market 
minimizes the problem of errors by dif- 
fusing them among a relatively large 
and less powerful set. Of course, this 
cannot be done without leaving to mem- 
bers of the market the possibility of 
using their allocations in ways that may 
not be deemed desirable. It is one of 
the ironies of modern ideological dis- 
putes that “capitalism” and the asso- 
ciated presence of high degrees of free- 
dom in the markets concerned is sup- 
posed quite broadly to increase the im- 
plications of allocations of goods and 
services for the allocations of power and 
responsibility. Actually such patterns 
are perhaps the most efficient device 
found by man to minimize such impli- 
cations. Societies which may be de- 
scribed as feudal, fascist, and socialist 
are always ones in terms of which al- 
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locations of power and responsibility and 
allocations of goods and services are 
more directly and immediately interde- 
pendent than capitalistic societies. 


Fit in general structure 


The implication of a given pattern 
may vary enormously depending on how 
that pattern fits into the general social 
structure. The many common emphases 
of Japanese and Chinese family patterns 
were enormously modified by virtue of 
the fact that the Chinese was expected 
to give his loyalty first and last to his 
family whereas the Tokugawa Japanese 
was, ideally, prepared to sacrifice his 
family interests for those of his over- 
lord. Correspondingly, during moderni- 
zation the retention of previously exist- 
ing patterns does not mean that they 
have the same implications as before, 
nor does it mean that a given pattern 
may be taken over directly and used 
efficiently. The ancient ideal patterns 
of social mobility in China, initially at 
least, had negative implications for mod- 
ernization whereas the closed class pat- 
terns of Japan had positive implications. 
The inherited positions of the Tokugawa 
bureacracy were, via a civil service by 
adoption, less vulnerable to corruption 
than those of the Chinese bureaucracy. 


Bureaucracy 


This whole question is so frequently 
commented upon that it need not detain 
the argument here. The bureaucracies 
in relatively modernized contexts must 
be on a different basis than those in 
relatively nonmodernized contexts. In 
relatively modernized contexts members 
of bureaucracies are not only faced by 
the necessity of high levels of ingenuity 
and skill in devising both patterns of 
government and physical plant. They 
are also faced by the twin problems of 
rapid obsolescence and far-reaching im- 
plications of relatively minor failures in 
maintenance. 
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A critical question for members of all 
relatively modernized societies is how to 
recruit, maintain, and insulate such or- 
ganizations from other contexts. For 
late-ccmers to the process this poses a 
special problem. Not only are the previ- 
ous nonbureaucratic contexts still very 
much present, but the bureaucrats them- 
selves constitute one of the great sources 
of dissidence. Bureaucrats in general 
are easily frustrated, and in the process 
of modernization the new bureaucrats 
are first made both ideally and actually 
elite, and then are likely to be radically 
frustrated. 


Family considerations 


From a theoretical point of view the 
family is an interesting organization. It 
is the one organization that we feel sure 
has existed in all known societies. Fur- 
thermore, the overwhelming majority of 
members of all known societies, includ- 
ing the most modernized, have roles in 
some family or other throughout their 
life histories. All nonfamily organiza- 
tions can be divided into two categories. 
The first is those relative to which, 
ideally speaking, family considerations 
are supposed to make a difference. Most 
of the relatively nonmodernized socie- 
ties are ones whose members regard 
nepotism as a virtue rather than as a 
vice. Under these circumstances it is 
better than an even-money bet that, 
both ideally and actually, what happens 
to one in terms of one’s family will af- 
fect the way in which one behaves in 
nonfamily contexts. The other type of 
nonfemily organization is that in terms 
of which family considerations are not 
supposed to affect how one behaves. 
The proliferation of such organizations 
in relatively modernized contexts is 
enormous. Most of the specialized or- 
ganizations referred to are of this sort, 
and all of the bureaucracies, ideally, are. 
In tae context of these organizations 
what happens to one in terms of one’s 


family supposedly does not affect one’s 
behavior; actually, it is exceedingly 
likely to. Finally, in the context of all 
known societies much basic learning— 
for example, walking, talking, eating, 
sleeping, bodily control, adjustments to 
patterns of authority, allocations of 
goods and services, and responses to 
affection—is acquired in family con- 
texts. Even in the most highly modern- 
ized contexts where the “functions of 
the family” are alleged to be withering 
away, this holds. Thus, family organi- 
zations are not likely to be negligible 
matters for understanding any social 
setting. 

Moreover, in all relatively nonmod- 
ernized contexts the vast majority of all 
behavior of all individuals is actually 
likely to be family-oriented even if it is 
not ideally so. The average member of 
such societies rarely operates outside a 
family context. The average member 
of all relatively nonmodernized societies 
acquires the vast majority of all of the 
learning that he acquires throughout his 
life cycle—not just his basic learning— 
in a family context. The various bases 
of precedence in the family context 
ordinarily reinforce one another. The 
family head is ordinarily the representa- 
tive of the oldest generation, is in fact 
the oldest individual, and a male. Fur- 
thermore, insofar as individuals are con- 
trolled, the vast majority of individuals 
in relatively nonmodernized contexts are 
controlled on a family basis. The major 
form of decentralization of control is to 
the family head in such contexts. This 
is one of the reasons why the general 
problems of social control for all the 
late-comers to this process are so closely 
related to questions of family disintegra- 
tion. The fact that, with the introduc- 
tion of the new patterns, the individual 
may for the first time have learned 
something of importance to his perform- 
ance of adult roles from someone other 
than an older member of his own family 
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may undermine the ordinary reinforce- 
ment of respect for the control of the 
older members. Previous lack of de- 
fiance may have been more a function 
of lack of conceived alternatives than 
of a lack of dissatisfaction with the 
forms of control as they existed. ‘This 
as much as anything else is relevant to 
the explosive disintegration of so many 
social patterns under the impact of mod- 
ernization. 


Town-village interdependenctes 


The vast majority of all of the mem- 
bers of all of the relatively nonmodern- 
ized societies are rural rather than ur- 
ban. They are villagers rather than 
townspeople. They are also overwhelm- 
ingly preoccupied with sedentary forms 
of agriculture. If the societies are of 
considerable scale in terms of numbers 
of members and territorial limits, they 
are without exception—never mind how 
they came to be-—accustomed to some 
level of what they regard as essentially 
a one-way flow of goods and services 
from rural to urban contexts. The main 
forms of such flows are, of course, rent, 
taxes (or feudal dues), interest, and 
profits. The rurals take this as a way 
of life. They do not ordinarily defy or 
resist unless there is some increase be- 
yond customary limits. They do not re- 
gard themselves as recipients of a con- 
tinuous flow of goods and services from 
urban contexts. Above all, they are not 
accustomed to the urban contexts as a 
source of goods or devices or ideas that 
systematically increase productivity per 
acre. This latter expectation is one of 
the most revolutionary features of rela- 
tively modernized societies and has 
reached its most extraordinary develop- 
ment in the case of modern United 
States society. Our great comparative 
advantage in problems of modernization 
is surely our agrarian “know how” 
(which in a curious sense we do not 
understand). It is relatively speaking 
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much easier to reproduce our factories 
than our productivity per acre. 


THE DIFFERENCE It MAKES 


Change 


Once contact is made with members 
of a relatively modernized ~ society, 
change in that direction begins—even if 
the change from the point of view of all 
concerned is a dismal failure. 


Families and strains 


Family contexts always are a focus 
of strain. And the new possibilities of 
learning and alternative forms of em- 
ployment furnish explosive outlets for 
those strains. 


Problems of control 


The problems of control are maxi- 
mized just as most of the bases for con- 
trol are undercut—especially the bases 
of family control. In some sense all of 
the late-comers, as they modernize, are 
in for political instability. Furthermore, 
initial successes in control are not neces- 
sarily harbingers of success. There is 
hardly a case in which there is not suff- 
cient control initially to get some more 
or less spectacular increases in produc- 
tivity in the form of a factory here 
or an improved communications facility 
there started. The real trick is to co- 
ordinate such increases in productivity 
and such changes once a large number 
of them have come into existence. So 
far, many more late-comers have tried 
than have succeeded. This is what 
makes Japan so spectacular. 


Individualism by default 


There is likely to be individualism by 
default in all cases of modernization 
rather than stable forms of individual- 
ism by ideal. People are more likely to 
be radically cut loose as far as their 
horizons of what they can do or at- 
tempt is concerned than to pick up the 
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kind of patterns of individualism that 
we tend to think of. The context in terms 
of which they have ordinarily made 
their decisions—most usually the family 
context—is either no longer available to 
them or no longer relevant. Individual- 
ism by default always increases the pos- 
sibilities of ruthless behavior and, espe- 
cially if concentrated among virtuosi of 
individualism by detault, considerably 
complicates problems of control. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 
OF LATE-COMERS 


(1) Advantages: Late-comers to the 
process have certain obvious advantages. 
For one thing they are not traveling in 
terra incognita. Unlike the indigenous 
developers of these patterns they have 
conceptions, right or wrong, about where 
they are going. Second, there exists the 
possibility of borrowing initial expertise 
in planning, capital accumulation, skills, 
patterns of organization, and the like. 
Third, there is the possibility of skip- 
ping some of the early stages associated 
with the process elsewhere. Fourth, the 
leaders among late-comers—because the 
problem is not terra incognita—may be 
able to solidify their leadership by hold- 
ing out prospects elsewhere achieved. 
Fifth, late-comers are always in the po- 
sition to take over some of the fruits of 
the process elsewhere without the cost 
of invention or previous obsolescence. 
Not only are the late-comers likely to 
ask for assistance, but regardless of 
motivation those who have previously 
achieved in these respects are likely to 
offer or insist on assistance. 

(2) Disadvantages: The disadvan- 
tages of late-comers are in general of 
three sorts. There are problems of 
scale, problems of conversion, and prob- 
lems of disappointment. lLate-comers, 
in order to get into the process at all, 
must do some things from the very out- 
set on a fairly large scale. Character- 


istically these are things which the in- 
digenous developers were able to carry 
out over long periods of time in rela- 
tively small steps. Most spectacular 
among these are the development of 
modern communication and educational 
facilities. Universal literacy, for exam- 
ple, is something that “needs” achiey- 
ing for these people as soon as possible. 
The larger the problems of scale, the 
greater the implications of any failures 
in co-ordination and control. 

The second disadvantage of late- 
comers has to do with the problem of 
conversion of resources, materials, skills, 
and the like from one employment to 
another. For those who modernized 
gradually over long periods of time the 
materials and skills at hand were con- 
verted into new ones. In Great Britain 
the carpenters, the blacksmiths, and the 
wrights of one period, working with the 
materials at hand, created the materials 
and skills for the next stage. For the 
late-comers the problem is different. No 
amount of ingenuity and skill permits 
one to use the carpenters, blacksmiths, 
and wrights at hand plus the materials 
available to make a modern milling ma- 
chine. Some of the conversions to be 
made are always of this order. Short 
of everything needed in this fashion be- 
ing an outright gift from abroad—and 
that poses problems of a different sort— 
as a minimum there is the problem of 
reorientation of pre-existing forms of ' 
productivity so as to accumulate foreign 
exchange or its equivalent. 

The third disadvantage of late-comers 
is that of disappointment. These peo- 
ple get involved in the process with 
a view to what it will do for them. 
They and their leaders have expecta- 
tions which did not exist for the indige- 
nous developers, but in the process 
someone always gets hurt. Things do 
not always turn out according to either 
expectations or hopes. In some cases 
there is the illusion of falling farther 
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and farther behind even though in rela- 
tive terms one is gaining. Late-comers 
are exceedingly likely to experience the 
frustration of running harder and harder 
only to seem to be less likely to 
catch up. 


Fundamentalist reactions 


In this process someone always gets 
hurt. Someone is always disappointed. 
In the midst of the disintegration of the 
old someone always sees villainy as the 
introduction of the new. The cry that 
things were better in the good old days 
always occurs to someone, always ap- 
peals to someone, and someone always 
acts on it. Attempts to turn the clock 
back are no less radical in their im- 
plications than attempts to push the 
clock forward beyond one’s means. The 
main difference lies in the fact that the 
former are unintentionally radical and 
the latter are often unthinkingly radical. 


Mobs 


One of the earliest importations now 
is always radical improvement in the 
means of communication—and with that 
the probability of mass appeals—and 
with that the possibility of the use of 
mobs. The temptation to use mobs is 
something that should be indulged in 
by those out of power seeking to gain 
it but never attempted by those in 
power. For those in power the use of 
mobs means instability. One can endow 
the members of a mob with power but 
one cannot hold them effectively re- 
sponsible. The former is more likely to 
be seen as the short-cut means to the 
ends of some of the leaders involved. 


The problem of adequate knowledge 


The more highly centralized a given 
system becomes, the more strategic is 
adequate knowledge to the levels of 
explicit planning necessary. For late- 
comers to the process, with their spe- 
cial disadvantages and their special 
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problems of co-ordination and control, 
adequate knowledge is a critical prob- 
lem. Usually neither they nor we know 
much about their own societies. Cer- 
tainly far less is known explicitly than 
is necessary to take fully into account 
the bases from which change takes place. 
Furthermore, given the state of the so- 
cial sciences, with certain notable ex- 
ceptions in particular areas of the field 
of economics, the prospects are not fa- 
vorable that we will soon come into pos- 
session of the knowledge we need. The 
state of theory in most of these fields is 
a scandal, and we need more analysis of 
a high order of these problems than 
seems in immediate prospect. In the 
world in which we live today radicalism 
has little to do with the ideology of left 
and right. Increasingly radicals take 
the form of conservative radicals who 
would unwittingly cut the levels of 
centralization below the minimum requi- 
site for the kinds of contexts in which 
they live, and the liberal radicals who 
would increase the level of centralization 
beyond the limits of adequate knowledge 
for operating in terms of centralized pat- 
terns. In the absence of improvements 
in the social sciences well beyond so- 
phisticated techniques of gathering and 
assessing data, members of both highly 
modernized and relatively nonmodern- 
ized societies alike are in far greater 
danger from ignorance than from popu- 
lation explosions or entropy. 


POSSIBLE AVENUES OF CONTROL 


Alterations of town-village imbalances 


As indicated above, these societies are 
overwhelmingly likely to be predomi- 
nantly agrarian. For most people in the 
past the terms modernization and in- 
dustrialization have been considered al- 
most synonymous. Only recently have 
the revolutionary implications of highly 
modernized agrarian productivity been 
recognized for what they are. At al- 
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most every turn in all of the rela- 
tively nonmodernized cases, when one 
speaks of capital formation, of control- 
ling people—-whatever one speaks of— 
one speaks of handl:ng farmers. It is 
no longer possible to satisfy farmers in 
these areas by the strategy of allocating 
titles of land to them. For the remain- 
der of this century the major strategy of 
modernization for late-comers will have 
to be increasingly én attempt to im- 
prove productivity per acre systemati- 
cally and continuously first, and to in- 
crease productivity :n industry in the 
ordinary sense in urban settings no more 
rapidly than is necessary to support 
such increases in productivity per acre 
in the rural areas. One of the major 
obstacles to this at present is that to 
the late-comers themselves it is the fac- 
tories, the automobiles, the computers 
that symbolize modernization, and not 
the somewhat more subtle continuous 
increase in productivity per acre. 


Creative use of armed forces 


We tend to consider armed forces as 
essentially negative in impact and avail- 
able primarily for external use. For 
most people in the world the relevance 
of armed forces for the maintenance of 
internal order will, short of a holocaust, 
be more important than their uses in 
external forays. Tae late-comers are 
going to maintain armed forces—the 
more modern the better as far as they 
are concerned. We have not generally 
considered the armed forces for what 
they are. Under relatively nonmodern- 
ized conditions zhe armed forces are 
more likely to be a Jocus of preoccupa- 
tion with rationality, universalism, func- 
tional specificity, and the like than any- 
thing else. Furthermore, in the mod- 
ernization situation armed forces offer 
certain advantages. First, the things 
that the leaders will want the members 
of their armed forces to be good at are 


usually directly convertible to nonmili- 
tary contexts. Driving a military truck 
is not in principle different from driving 
a civilian truck. Second, problems of 
control of the members of armed forces 
are usually minimal. Mass mutinies are 
relatively rare in history and do not 
occur save in the context of general so- 
cial disintegration. The real problem of 
handling members of armed forces is the 
problem of containing palace revolutions 
engineered by cliques. ‘Third, armed 
forces are likely to be set up on the 
basis of universal conscription and that 
affords those in control the possibility of 
the selection of the ablest people both 
physically and mentally for the impact 
of the training to be given. Fourth, for 
reasons having to do with the focusing 
of attention, elimination of interference, 
and the like, the inculcation of new pat- 
terns in an armed force context is al- 
most always carried out in “camps.” 
These involve, potentially at least, high 
levels of isolation from the population 
at large, and creative thought in the 
matter could probably increase those 
rates. This means that the armed forces 
probably offer a more promising context 
for the maximization of new elements 
of modernization with a minimization of 
problems of uncontrolled feedback than 
any other single social device. The 
feedback will not be eliminated, but it is 
more amenable to control than most. 
One is aided in this by the inevitable 
emphasis on discipline characteristic of 
armed force contexts. 


Politics as recreation 


One of the most important changes 
in American institutional life has been 
a switch from politics as recreation to 
recreation as politics. There was a time 
in this country when alternative forms 
of specialized recreation were relatively 
undeveloped. Furthermore, this was the 
period in which something approaching 
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mass participation in the specialized po- 
litical contexts of life was a new and 
heady experience. During the last cen- 
tury politics was a major form of enter- 
tainment for large audiences. That was 
the day of the two- to three-hour politi- 
cal speech. That was the day of people 
who came with their entire families in 
their wagons with lunches, picnicking 
to hear the politicians of their day. 
Except for occasional flurries today, 
such as debates between presidential 
candidates, party conventions when tele- 
vised for the first time, and the like, 
politics is no longer a major form of 
recreation. Recreation becomes a spe- 
cial form of politics when each party 
has its own Hollywood folk, and when 
an increasing number of people with 
leisure at their command find political 
participation as amateurs at the grass- 
root level more fascinating than bridge. 
With the introduction of mass com- 
munication media there is likely to be 
among all of the late-comers a consider- 
able period of politics as recreation. 
Ideology may be terribly important, but 
one can hardly witness or look at films 
of the demonstrations of the 1960’s in 
Japan, of the freedom chanters in Af- 
rica, or elsewhere, without being struck 
by the recreational aspects of these oc- 
casions. If this is at all correct, it holds 
the prospect of substituting other forms 
of recreation for politics as recreation. 
The counter-ploy for youth intrigued 
and active in one political camp may 
well be nonideologically oriented driving 
schools or the furtherance of dating pat- 
terns rather than alternative ideological 
themes in an alternative political con- 
text. Mass participation in anything ex- 
cept labor corvées has been rare through- 
out social history, let alone mass par- 
_ ticipation in the specialized political 
contexts of life. It is exceedingly likely 
to be heady stuff. It is not frivolous to 
think of the recreational implications of 
participation in politics, 
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The trickle effect 


The trickle effect is an increasing pos- 
sibility as income distribution becomes 
more unimodal and as the standard of 
living continues to improve. One of the 
implications of the trickle effect was first 
suggested by Professor Lloyd Fallers.* 
Relatively modernized contexts are likely 
to emphasize social mobility to a higher 
degree than their participants achieve it. 
If new and relatively costly consumer 
goods are continuously generated, if 
they are first used by people in higher 
income brackets, if there is enough of 
a continuity in income distribution for 
them to trickle down to lower and lower 
income brackets as they catch on, their 
cost can be reduced by larger markets 
so that they will trickle down even 
faster. They will first have acquired an 
aura of upper-class usage and prestige. 
If there is a continuous flow of such 
goods trickling down through income 
levels, Fallers maintained that one would 
get from this an illusion of social mo- 
bility even in the absence of actual so- 
cial mobility. He reasoned that this 
would operate much in the same way 
that a man sitting stationary in a train 
on one side of the platform has the illu- 
sion of moving in the opposite direction 
when a train on the opposite side of the 
platform pulls out. It may be possible 
to use the trickle effect as a method 
of control, as an offset to some of the 
problems of frustration previously men- 
tioned. If this is true, it is vital that 
one have an increasingly distributed per 
capita income, not just an increasing 
earned per capita income. It is also im- 
plicit in the trickle effect that very 
early attempts at equalization of income 
or attempts, however nugatory, to block 
the association of higher income with 
higher prestige are great mistakes. Such 

1See Lloyd Fallers, “A Note on the Trickle 


Effect,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 18, No. 
3, pp. 314-321. 
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attempts cannot be successful, but they 
can be made. 


CONCLUSION 


There is more to this than theorizing. 
Neither we nor they have a real alterna- 
tive to trying to carry out moderniza- 
tion. We are not going to be able to 
modernize primarily in terms of the 
traditional patterns of the societies con- 
cerned or to preserve those patterns to 
any considerable extent. As time goes 
on they and we will come increasingly 
to resemble one another—not neces- 
sarily because they come to be more 
like what we are now, but because the 
patterns of modernization are such that 
the more highly: modernized societies be- 
come, the more they resemble one an- 
other. We and the Japanese, for exam- 
ple, may be more like one another in 
the year 1990 than either of us will 


be like what we are today. In addition 
to the problems of adequate knowledge 
for late-comers and for the members of 
relatively modernized societies already 
stressed we face—all of us—increasingly 
another special problem, and this is 
truly new under the sun. We face the 
problem of socialization for an unknown 
future. The rate of social change in 
both relatively modernized and modern- 
izing contexts is itself revolutionary. 
Prior to our day the vast majority of 
all individuals in world history lived 
out their lives in the expectation that 
their lots would be roughly modeled on 
the lots of their parents and that their 
children’s lots would be modeled on 
theirs. Both as an ideal and as an 
actuality we expect the lives of our chil- 
dren as adults to be removed from ours. 
But how does one educate children for 
an unknown future? We had better 
learn how. 


Baguio (1960). 
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ABSTRACT: Social scientists frequently associate political, cul- 
tural, and social progress with economic growth and change in a 
developing nation. In this relationship it is assumed that eco- 
nomic growth is essentially a mechanical process requiring new 
inputs of capital and technology of the right type and propor- 
tions. In contrast to this, an indispensable part of the economic 
task in most cases is to generate better use of existing resources. 

Unless the poor nation is interested in more output to the point 

where it is prepared to utilize its factors fully to that end, eco- 
nomic growth will not follow simply from additional resources 
and technology. Most poor countries are composites of mod- 
ern and traditional sectors, both of which could benefit from a 
greater degree of interdependence. The economic program 
must foster such integration, and this requires that extensive 
efforts be applied directly in the larger, more backward parts 
of the economy. Monetary and physical resources are of 
limited significance for these tasks; administration, guidance, 
and devoted leadership are essential. This type of program 
can be mounted and can succeed only under a governmental 
leadership prepared to give it priority attention, and prepared 
to research and develop the most promising specific actions for 
growth. Such political leadership is therefore a prerequisite 
to persistent economic expansion. 
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NCREASINGLY over the past dec- 

ade and more, problems of poverty 
and economic stagna-ion in the under- 
developed areas of the world have be- 
come of ever greater concern to nations 
and international organizations. The 
rationale for policy and program for 
economic growth in a poor country usu- 
ally includes expectations on the politi- 
cal as well as the economic front. In the 
early years of foreign-aid activity, there 
was a tendency to associate economic 
progress in the poor lands with gains 
for “open,” “free,” more democratic re- 
gimes. “Economic development” pro- 
vided the route to ‘political develop- 
ment.” The formulétion could not be 
overly precise. Greatest precision was 
reserved for propcsitions of the obverse 
type: the persistence of low levels of 
living—the absence cf economic expan- 
sion—enhances the vrospect for anti- 
democratic and repressive regimes. 

However appealing such a positive as- 
sociation between what might be termed 
economic and political progress, the rec- 
ord of the past fifteen years has scarcely 
given it clear support. Social scientists 
reflect growing concern about just what 
constitutes political—and, for that mat- 
ter, economic—development. To what 
extent are these two phenomena measur- 
able objectively? ‘To what extent are 
these goals which are themselves defined 
by a nation’s policy? There is also a 
growing appreciation that political prog- 
ress requires broad-scale programs of 
direct social and political action, quite 
apart from political and social gains 
associated with economic advance—or, 
perhaps, especially because of the po- 
litical and social dislocations arising 
from economic advance! 

Another range of propositions relates 
political development to higher national 
literacy rates, to mcre extensive trans- 
portation networks in the country—to 
advances in communications generally. 
Education and transport are expensive, 


so political progress again depends upon 
economic improvement. Here, too, there 
are important conceptual and defini- 
tional problems. Can economic re- 
sources In a nation actually delimit 
communication of ideas and of persons 
to a point where political organization 
is in fact deterred? Some types of po- 
litical organization can do with less ex- 
tensive flows of people and thoughts 
than others. 

In my view, the relationships be- 
tween different kinds of growth—politi- 
cal, social, economic and others—must 
be appraised in the light of our current 
understanding of the process and prob- 
lems of economic expansion in the poor 
nations of the world today. There have 
been some two decades of hypothesizing, 
theorizing, and researching into the phe- 
nomenon of national development. Over 
this period most of the world was reor- 
ganized into new nations which provide 
extensive experience with economic and 
political development. From these two 
bodies of knowledge, important insights 
emerge on the state of the underdevel- 
oped lands. 

We now know that the primary in- 
gredient of their economic growth is 
motivational more than material. We 
also know that these nations underuti- 
lize their economic resources: they are 
in a disequilibrium position, rather than 
in a low-level equilibrium position. 
Were there sufficient demand for greater 
product, or were the existing demand 
better able to influence resource use, 
more output—better communications, 
for example—could be obtained from 
existing resources. Finally, we are be- 
ginning to appreciate that the motiva- 
tional shortage is a more formidable 
barrier to economic progress than any 
material barrier. 

The motivation for change in a na- 
tion demands some national expression. 
The attitudes and desires of parts of 
the nation—including, where relevant, 
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the demands of the market place—must 
somehow combine to serve as the na- 
tional expression. This task of combina- 
tion extends far beyond tasks of organi- 
zation or of administration. It is es- 
sentially and fundamentally a political 
task; reflecting skilled leadership. While 
it is obvious that able leadership does 
not automatically assure economic and 
political progress, such achievements are 
not possible unless the political struc- 
ture, including its leadership, seeks their 
attainment as explicit and major goals. 

These observations on the modern 
problem of economic growth are elabo- 
rated below. The “modern problem” is 
taken to be that of the presently poor 
underdeveloped nations of the world. 
Growth will not occur in these countries 
unless actions to that end are taken by 
the nation alone or, at its instigation, in 
co-operation with other nations and in- 
ternational institutions. The discussion 
points up the importance of a sequence 
in national development which moves 
from political to economic achievement, 
in contrast to the reverse causality of 
the opening paragraphs. 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


In the ratio of national income (y) 
to population (p) the economist has a 
simple definition—and measure—of a 
nation’s level of economic development. 
There are other attributes of income— 
its distribution, or its composition, for 
example—and other attributes of popu- 
lation—its age distribution, or its oc- 
cupational structure, say—-which econo- 
mists might associate with the level of 
economic development, but y/p serves 
as the main index. At any point of 
time (to) y/pjt) measures the level, 
and over any interval of time—t, to 
tn-—the trend of y/p|t,, tn measures the 
economic progress of the nation. We 
may similarly define the level of politi- 
cal development of a nation at any point 


of time (t,) as the capacity of the na- 
tion’s leaders—its political system—to 
maintain the level of economic devel- 
opment of that time, that is, y/p|ty. 
Again, there are other characteristics of 
the political system which should be as- 
sociated with the level of political de- 
velopment-—degree of integration of the 
nation, for example—but we take the 
capacity of government to maintain 
y/p|t, as the main index. As y/p in- 
creases from t, to t,, the level of po- 
litical development is assumed to in- 
crease. We may thus use the level of 
y/p as an index of political develop- 
ment. Obviously, this is better for re- 
lating political development over time 
in a single country than for making com- 
parisons among countries. But it is easy 
to exaggerate the significance of y/p 
as an index of economic development 
among countries as distinct from its 
relevance over time within a country. 
The process of political development 
is the complex of changes required in 
the political system so that the system 
can cope with the tasks of economic 
growth. This parallels the process of 
economic development which is the com- 
plex of forces affecting y and p, and 
determining the movement in y/p. De- 
spite the attention which this process 
has received from economists over a 
long period, the nature of the process 
remains a matter of debate. At one ex- 
treme, there is the view that the process 
of economic development is more or less 
automatic once there has been estab- 
lished a sufficient balance among labor 
supply and skills, capital supplies, and 
technology. At the other extreme is the 
view that the process of economic de- 
velopment is dependent upon the actions 
that the leadership of the nation is 
willing and able to have the nation take 
in order to achieve economic growth. 
These two positions call for very dif- 
ferent courses of action. The first holds 
that, because the poor nation has long 
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had a low savings rate, the appropriate 
factor balance requires a significant ex- 
pansion in the supply of capital—and 
perhaps technology also. Establish the 
right balance—through foreign aid, gen- 
erally—and the nation begins to pro- 
gress. At the other extreme is the 
emphasis on noneconomic preconditions. 
Today, foreign aid is available if the 
government of the poor country is pre- 
pared to approach foreign countries and 
international institutions for capital as- 
sistance and is prepared to open its rec- 
ords, discuss plans, and expose its modes 
of operation to external groups which 
require such information in determining 
whether and how to provide assistance. 
Intimately related is a complex of non- 
economic preconditions which facilitate 
the use of the resources in the nation. 
Here one might mention actions by the 
` government to maintain law and order, 
to support public health and education, 
to encourage basic research, and to de- 
` velop an effective banking system and 
an equitable and efficient fiscal manage- 
ment.* i 

In addition to the important initial 
steps, there are questions about the na- 
ture of the input-output relationship. In 
support of the capital-shortage view is 
a considerable body of literature which 
develops a “capital requirements ratio” 
(R). This measures the amount of new 
capital—as a ratio of national income— 
that is needed in order to maintain a 
given level of y/p.? Thus, in a given 

1For a full statement, see J. J. Spengler, 
“Economic Development: Political Pre-Condi- 
tions and Political Consequences,” Journal of 
Politics, Vol. 22, No 3 (August 1960), pp. 
387-416, esp. pages 403 ff. See also his “Bu- 
Teaucracy and Ecoromic Development,” Bu- 
reacracy and Political Development, ed. Joseph 
LaPalombara (Princeton, N.J.. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1963). 

2 T. W. Swan, “Economic Growth and Capi- 
tal Accumulation,” Economic Record (1956), 
pp. 334-61; R. M. Solow, “Technical Progress, 


Capital Formation and Economic Growth,” 
AER (May 1962), pp. 76-86; for a general 
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country in a given period of time, 10 
per cent (say) of national income must 
be invested each year if y/p is to re- 
main unchanged over these years. A 
larger ratio is required if y/p is to ex- 
pand; were the investment ratio to fall 
below 10 per cent, there would be a de- 
cline in per capita income. The (R, 


_y/p) relationship needs to take into ac- 


count not only the appropriate index of 
capital productivity, but also any influ- 
ence which change in income has on the 
rate of population growth. While econo- 
mists tend to agree that there’is some 
positive association between new invest- 
ment and economic progress, the spe- 
cific shape of the relationship as well as 
the matter of initial causality remain 
subjects of debate. If attention is fo- 
cused on the composition, as against the 
level of new investment, is there a mini- 
mum degree of lumpiness essential in 
this investment because of the indivisi- 
bility of social overhead capital? 

With our definition of level of politi- 
cal development, we know that there is 
a positive association between political 
inputs and the level of y/p in a coun- 
try over time, but what does this (in- 
put, y/p) relationship look like? Are 
there discontinuities in the political 
build-up, for example? Must a govern- 
ment in power in a new country expend 
effort in a major campaign to integrate 
all parts of the country into a single po- 
litical network before it can take di- 
rect steps which will expand per capita 
income? Or can these two types of 
action move evenly together? Again, 
paralleling questions with respect to the 
R-factor, what precisely must be done 
by leadership if growth is to occur? 
Provide law and order so that the pri- 
vate investors will have confidence? 
Make extensive public investment to 
make direct investment possible? In- 


statement see B. H Higgins, Economic De- 
velopment (New York: W. W. Norton, 1959), 
pp. 416-31. 
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spire and encourage the people to work 
harder? We again raise the question of 
just what is the nature of nongrowth in 
the poor nation: What is most respon- 
sible for poverty and must therefore be 
altered if y/p is to expand? 


The emphasts on capacity 


The definitions we use for both eco- 
nomic and political development em- 
phasize capacity rather than perform- 
ance. A nation’s levels of economic and 
political development at point t may be 
used to give different results at t+ 1. 
Perhaps two alternative patterns of allo- 
cating an increase in income as between 
consumption and savings during the 
t+ 1 period may make the difference 
between rapid growth in y/p—with less 
durability?—and a slower rate of ex- 
pansion in y/p but with a larger prob- 
ability that this growth will be self-sus- 
taining over a long period. On the po- 
litical side, from a given level at t, 
changes tot + 1 might be made rapidly 
by a relative minority in power, or more 
slowly, perhaps, through the expansion 
of popular institutions of government. 

This “capacity” emphasis in our defi- 
nitions precludes an inherent normative 
dimension of growth. At the same level 
of economic and political development 
there can be both totalitarian and demo- 
cratic nations, there can be nations with 
different levels of popular satisfaction. 
The definitions do not tell us that one 
system against the other fosters eco- 
nomic development, or that different 
patterns of economic development are 
more apt to give one as against another 
political and social form to society. 
Given the neutrality of the capacity con- 
cept, it remains for research and experi- 
ence to indicate whether different rates 
of economic growth from a given base 
will give any particular flavor to social 
and political organization, or indeed, 
whether different patterns of political 
development are likely to be associated 


with different rates of economic expan- 
sion. 

We have stressed the complex and 
still unknown nature of the processes of 
growth. It is clear that the extreme 
views need compromising, and signif- 
cant work has already been done to this 
end. 


THEORIES oF Economic DEVELOPMENT 


The situation is perhaps most clear 
with respect to the process of economic 
growth proper. It is true that theory 
has long given pride of place in this 
process to new investment-—one of the 
extreme positions to which reference was 
made above. Labor, organization, tech- 
nical knowledge and change have also 
been considered important, but the prob- 
lem of poverty tended to be visualized 
as one of capital shortage relative to the 
supply of other factor inputs. Addi- 
tional capital is always necessary, if not 
always sufficient. Without it—and usu- 
ally without it in an adequately large 
volume——nongrowth will prevail. With 
it, progress will take place, although the 
rate and duration of the growth may be 
related to the specific form of capital, 
to labor and its skills, as well as to the 
rate of population expansion. | 

This view of the central role of addi- 
tional capital has been subject to grow- 
ing disenchantment over the past few 
years. First, economic historians are 
discovering that capital—and labor—in- 
puts fall far short of providing an ade- 
quate explanation for output expansion 
in the early development periods of 
wealthy nations. Currently it Is stylish 
to say that the reasons for some 60 per 
cent of the expansion in the United 
States economy during the past thirty 
years still constitute an “area of 
ignorance.” *® Attempts to explain this 


3 E, F. Denison, The Sources of Economic 
Growth in the United States and the Alterna- 
tives Before Us, CED (1962); J. W. Kendrick, 
Productivity Trends in the United States 
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phenomenon seem to center about 
changes in individual capabilities—per- 
haps through education—but these 
changes are not ccrrelated with the 
variations in capital inputs as normally 
measured. Secondly, there is a growing 
awareness, from recent experience in 
poor lands, that increases in y/p are not 
readily associated with transfers of capi- 
tal from abroad. Also it seems more 
clear now that determined leadership 
can mobilize additional capital when it 
really wants to do so and that this de- 
, termination is of basic importance to 
the process of expansion. 


Transformation models 


In broader vein, cevelopment theory 
pertinent to the prodlems of initiating 
economic growth—or to accelerating the 
rate of growth from very low levels— 
has in fact undergone significant change 
in recent years. The most familiar 
‘ growth models assume that the pre- 
growth economy is :n a state of low- 
level equilibrium, where resources are 
used most efficiently given factor sup- 
plies and known technology. This does 
mean underemployment in some parts 
of the economy, especially of unskilled 
labor—a result of the limited supplies 
of other factors, notably capital and 
land, skills, entrepreneurs, and the like. 
Let be, the nation’s own efforts can at 
best expand output to match popula- 
tion growth: y/p would at most be 
maintained. To stimulate an upward 
trend, injection of external resources is 
essential, and generally a large injection 
of capital, perhaps a_ong with more ad- 
vanced technical knowledge. 

Such so-called transformation models 
provide the best justification for an 
economic theory of economic growth: 
with the addition of external resources 


(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1961); M Abramovitz, Review article on 


E E Denison, of. at., AER (September 


1962). 


the society adjusts to new and higher 
equilibrium levels, and eventually gen- 
erates enough current surplus to permit 
self-sustaining growth. With few excep- 
tions, if any, this type of model pro- 
vides the basic intellectual support for 
currently operating international pro- 
grams for development. 


Precondition theories 


It is questionable whether the as- 
sumptions of the transformation models 
do apply broadly, if at all, in poor coun- 
tries. These lands seem rather to be in 
a low-level disequilibrium position. Re- 
sources are actually used in a less effi- 
cient manner than they could be, given 
the technological information in hand 
in the poor country. Nonetheless, the 
forces for reallocation of these factors 
so that total output is increased do not 
weigh heavily in the nation. Tradition 
in production techniques, custom as an 
allocating device, sharing as a con- 
sumption criterion, and the like persist 
through large parts of the country. Do- 
mestic, internal changes are needed if 
stagnation is to be overcome, and even 
large injections of capital and knowl- 
edge from abroad cannot expect to coun- 
terbalance the domestic deterrents to 
expansion. So-called precondition types 
of theory present the other extreme 
view; encompassed here are the familiar 
stages-of-growth analyses with emphasis 
on an historical, evolutionary sequence 
and various noneconomic explanations 
of the requirements for economic ex- 
pansion.* In a fundamental sense, 
all precondition models for economic 
growth are outside the scope of what is 
normally encompassed in economic the- 
ory. Existing doctrine rests on psy- 

£ As illustrations see E. E. Hagen, On the 
Theory of Social Change (Homewood, IIL: 
Dorsey Press, 1962); W. W. Rostow, The 
Stages of Economic Growth (Cambridge, 
Eng: Cambridge University Press, 1960); 
and D. C. McClelland, The Achieving Society 
(Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand, 1962). 
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chological and institutional assumptions 


which are today not applicable in many ` 


poor countries. We must formulate new 
noneconomic preconditions. Economic 
growth can be achieved only after the 
citizens of a poor nation, its govern- 
ment, or other organizations for group 
action are able to will it and are able to 
act for it. It is clear that this body of 
theories can provide little comfort for 
operating officials, either in the wealthy 
or in the poor nations. 

In such an approach, foreign aid be- 
comes important less because it provides 
additional resources and knowledge than 
because it will serve as a stimulus to 
indigenous noneconomic change. The 
aid program requires extensive involve- 
ment by the donor in a wide range of 
activities by the recipient. If precondi- 
tion models are held to be pertinent for 
a poor country, the prospects for growth 
in the short run are limited. Economic 
aid must focus on resources for mass 
education and special skills to facilitate 
institution-building and attitude-forma- 
tion, This will inevitably be a long- 
period type of program. 


Interrelations models 


In recent years, development theory 
for initiating growth has begun to turn 
from both the transformation and the 
precondition alternative views and to- 
ward some combination of them. The 
low-level income position in underdevel- 
oped countries is frequently character- 
ized on one side by a modern, “wealthy” 
sector which is making less progress 
than it could, and, on the other, by a— 
quantitatively much larger—traditional 
“poor” sector making little if any prog- 
ress. Usually it is regressing from an 
economic viewpoint. The development 
problem is seen primarily as one of in- 
terrelating the two so that they mutu- 
ally reinforce, rather than impair, one 
another’s modernization and progress. 
Emphasis in these interrelations models 


is on “lead sectors,” “created imbal- 
ances,” high linkages, and the like. The 
objective is to find development paths 
in which the right action leads inevi- 
tably to a series of related actions and 
spontaneous reactions. The right ac- 
tion may involve essentially indigenous 
resources, or foreign resources, or both. 
But these paths are not obvious. They 
must be discovered in the so-called “dy- 
namics” of these static economies and 
societies. This will require an extensive 
involvement by the government in re- 
search and operations. 

There is here neither the automatic 
adjustment to new resource availabilities 
of the transformation type models, nor 
some evolutionary march to new com- 
petences and new understandings of the 
precondition models. Rather there is 
imaginative probing, testing, and acting 
—to which the stimulus of profit moti- 
vation can at best supply only partial 
answers. : It will require a devoted and 
intellectually alert political leadership if 
the hopeful roads to progress are dis- 
covered and ventured. The essential in- 
gredient for economic progress, through- 
out all its stages, becomes the capacities 
and effectiveness of government. The 
process of economic development is thus 
very far from an essentially mechanical 
phenomenon; indeed it is a process 
which is basically and continuously de- 
pendent upon actions which may be out- 
side the economic sphere proper. 

It is very difficult to speak of the po- 
litical effects of economic growth in poor 
countries without recognizing—-and tak- 


‘ing into account—the truth that the 


process of initiating economic growth or 
of accelerating growth from essentially 
static conditions is a process involving 
many tailored judgments, products of 
structured research activity. These pro- 
vide a basis for actions, which are in 
turn dependent upon the willingness, ca- 
pacity, and administrative effectiveness 
of the political structure. The newer 
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views of economists on the nature of the 
low-level position in poor countries and 
of the nature of the process by which 
continuous change might be initiated 
thus stress the causal role of political 
inputs—the new capacities of the po- 
litical system—in the economic process. 
In these new views, other social scien- 
tists also play a basic role. 


NoNECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
GROWTH PROCESS 


The very existence of the precondition 
category of economic growth models 
testifies to the strength of current-day 
hypotheses on the noneconomic aspects 
of the growth process. In recent years, 
sociological, psychological, and politi- 
cal growth paths have been discussed. 
Each discipline offers dynamic forces 
for a self-reinforcing cumulative process. 
Causal interdependences are held to 
exist among the social sciences within 
any type of national growth, and theo- 
ries associate the different types of 
growth paths themselves. Thus some 
support exists for positive relationships 
between curves of political and economic 
growth. Some associate personality and 
psychological change on the one hand, 
and political and economic change on 
the other. Given the key role of leader- 
ship—-governmental leadership—in the 
economic growth process, political 
change itself becomes an area of con- 


5 The literature is extensive, and expanding 
lapidly. Relevant to the observations here 


are the following publications; many others , 


could readily be added. S. N. Eisenstadt, 
Essays on Sociological Aspects of Politica and 
Economic Development (The Hague, 1961); 
B. F. Hoselitz, Sociological Aspects of Eco- 
nomic Growth (Glencoe, Il.: Free Press, 
1960); K. W Deutsch, “Social Mobilization 
and Political Development,” American Politi- 
cal Science Review (September 1961); H J. 
Spiro (ed.), Africae: The Primacy of Politics 
(New York, 1964); Rupert Emerson, From 
Empire to Nation (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1960). 


scious action in the poor nation.® It 
becomes a matter in which powerful for- 
eign countries may have great interest. 

The nation’s leadership must be will- 
ing and able to formulate programs for 
growth—that is, a five-year plan and its 
associated educational and social organi- 
zation activities. It must establish corps 
of government workers to help imple- 
ment the program. It must create the 
machinery for relating efforts for change 
on the part of the public and the private 
sector, where the latter is relevant. 

Political development thus demands 
of the nation’s political system a will- 
ingness to act, an expanding knowledge 
of the technical problems of economic 
growth, and an expanding competence 
in administering social and economic 
tasks. Since so much of the knowledge 
that will guide future change must come 
from the accomplishments and mistakes 
in the nation’s own experience, the gov- 
ernment must be interested in research 
into the record and must be courageous 
enough to change courses of action 
which fail to meet expectations. 

Today most political systems in poor 
lands are new with respect to the ex- 
perience needed to handle such responsi- 
bilities and opportunities. Even in un- 
derdeveloped lands long independent, as 
in Latin America and some African 
countries, revolution or other marked 
governmental change has occurred as a 
prelude to thought and action on mod- 
ernization and growth. In colonial de- 
pendent states, native leaders may have 
dreamed of progress for all people, as 
distinct from those in the export or 
modern sectors alone, and may even 
have advised the colonial powers on 
measures for general economic improve- 
ment. In general, however, the economic 


® For brief and succinct statements arguing 
this position, see the articles by Dankwart 
Rustow and W. Howard Wriggins in Political 
Development, Reprint No. 65 (Washington, 
D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1962). 
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measures adopted by the colonial pow- 
ers sought to maintain the existing so- 
cial and economic system.” Only revolt 
and independence yielded the leaders 
who could create effective native agen- 
cies for domestic planning and who 
could take other measures to develop 
the national economy. 

The adoption of a policy and program 
for economic growth can be considered 
a natural addendum to the drive for po- 
litical independence. “Economic Inde- 
pendence” becomes part of the struggle 
for freedom. For many reasons, and 
especially in the current world situa- 
tion, the adoption of a development pro- 
gram is not in fact conditioned by the 
prior availability of resources. Where 
the leadership is anxious to take action 
for progress, foreign resources can be 
obtained, especially for use in the pub- 
lic sector. Also, as mentioned before, 
more output can be derived from re- 
sources and factors already existing in 
the poor land, provided the govern- 
mental machinery is able to surmount 
the organizational task. It is important 
to stress these truths, given the readi- 
ness with which some social scientists 
still turn to economic prerequisites as 
the foundation for social and political 
development.® It is not necessary—in- 
deed we have seen that it may not be 
possible—that economic progress be ini- 
tiated first. 

, Even accepting this last, must some 
economic success be achieved early in 
the program as a condition for continued 


T See, for example, J. Furnivall, Colonial 
Policy and Practice (Cambridge, Eng : Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1948}. 

EL W. Pye (ed.), Communications and 
Polttical Development, especially Wilbur 
Schramm’s “Communication Development and 
the Development Process” (Princeton, NJ.: 
Princeton University Press, 1963); Daniel 
Lerner, The Passing of Traditional Society 
(Glencoe, Ill. Free Press, 1958); G I. Blanks- 
ten, “Aspiration for Political Development,” 
Tue Anwats, Vol. 334 (March 1961), pp. 10- 
19. 
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political development? The term “‘eco- 
nomic success” is not specific enough to 
permit an answer; a new factory, a new 
dam, a new road may constitute “suc- 
cess” in the hands of the government’s 
information service. But if we define 
success as expansions in y/p which are 
clear to the mass of the population, the 
answer is also clear. Such success is not 
necessary, so long as government con- 
tinues to take actions which promise 
success by this measure in the future. 
Long-static societies and economies have 
a high toleration for privation and hard- 
ship, the idea of a “revolution of rising 
expectations” notwithstanding. In to- 
day’s underdeveloped areas, political up- 
heavals are more apt to come through 
elite group initiative than popular pro- 
test. And the task of government 
leadership includes the mobilization of 
elite groups—especially invigorating the 
growing civil service—in the national 
effort. 

As distinct from these economic pre- 
conditions, attention should be focused 
on the importance of the psychological 
and sociological factors which spur lead- 
ers in today’s poor nations into the quest 
for more power and for greater achieve- 
ment domestically and internationally. 
Political development feeds on these 
drives, and moves through familiar 
channels to assure the maintenance of 
power and effectiveness over an ever 
broader area. The extent of social mo- 
bilization and control constitutes a meas- 
ure of the capacity of the political sys- 
tem to continue to grow. The major in- 
puts for political development seem not 
to be economic factors.® 


§ Edward Shils’ work is particularly impor- 
tant here. See “The Concentration and Dis- 
persion of Charisma: Their Bearing on Eco- 
nomic Policy in Underdeveloped Countries,” 
World Politics (1958), pp 1-19; “Intellectuals, 
Public Opinion and Economic Development,” 
World Politics (1958), pp 232-55 and Political 
Development in the New States (The Hague: 
Mouton, 1962). Also relevant: K, W. Deutsch, 
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While the development process is so 
dependent upon drive and authority on 
the part of a nation’s political leader- 
ship, such attributes scarcely guarantee 
wisdom in economic action, nor eff- 
ciency in its implementation. Indeed, 
they do not even assure that a high 
priority will be given by the leadership 
to economic development.’® It ts clear 
that new leadership tends to underesti- 
mate the tasks of economic growth, to 
adopt mistaken policies for accelerating 
the process, and generally to underrate 
the gains from better domestic resource 
use and from greater participation by 
the less modern sectors in the process of 
organized change. The record of eco- 
nomic achievement in the poor areas 
over the past ten to fifteen years pro- 
vides ample testimony of inadequacies 
of plans and implementation. And for 
reasons suggested above, such short- 
falls, relative to plans and perhaps to 
expectations, do not spur new political 
action. Unless and until government 
leaders are prepared to provide the right 
kind of stimulus through a wide range 
of governmental functions, economic 
growth will not take place.™ 


IMPORTANCE OF POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


In a poor nation the availability of 
economic inputs, like capital, will not 
generate a growth process. Nor is it ap- 
propriate to say zhat only the noneco- 


op. cit.; William Kornhauser, The Politics of 
Mass Society (Glencoe, I.: Free Press, 1959) ; 
“Herbert Hyman, Political Socialization (Glen- 
coe, Ill: Free Press, 1959). 

10 As Rostow, op. cit., and Emerson, op cit., 
have so clearly reported. 

11 Tn every recorded modern instance, po- 
litical development and especially the develop- 
ment of awareness of the possibilities of poli- 
tics preceded modernization and the social 
changes accompanying it” H J. Spiro, “Con- 
trasting Approaches to Comparative Politics,” 
1964 Annual Meeting of the American Politi- 
cal Science Association. 
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nomic factors will do this. While the 
latter seem to have the prime responsi- 
bility, the nature of poor countries is 
such that action must be taken to gen- 
erate responses from the economy; the 
appropriate growth models are of the 
interrelations type. The leadership ef- 
fort must seek to put economic pieces 
together so that habits, attitudes, and 
motivations for material expansion be- 
come implanted throughout the society. 
The specific programs would vary from 
nation to nation, but one is safe to gen- 
eralize about the type of economic poli- 
cies which government needs to pursue. 
For the typical poor country whose 
economy is in a low-level disequilibrium 
position, policies which directly involve 
the traditional sectors of the economy 
will yield high returns. 

In such nations, the familiar advice— 
focus on the advanced modern sectors 
so that savings will grow most rapidly— 
will in itself make for enclave-type de- 
velopment. The gap between modern 
and traditional sectors will widen, to 
the disadvantage of both. In a funda- 
mental sense, the nation becomes less 
economically advanced. Direct action 
to expand output and generate change 
in the traditional sector in the early 
phases of the development program is 
not a socialistic luxury but a hard in- 
gredient of an effort to initiate continu- 
ous and self-sustaining growth over the 
long run. 

Related to this are other policies 
which warrant adoption, although they 
too seem to counter more familiar views 
on growth processes. Thus the savings- 
consumption dichotomy emerges in a 
new light. In the traditional parts of 
the economy, labor and other resources 
are underutilized. Direct action in the 
traditional sectors—action of a commu- 
nity development, labor-draft type— 
would seek to expand the effectiveness 
with which available factor inputs yield 
goods and services. It would attempt 
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* to create new capital from these under- 


utilized resources in the form of im- 
proved water facilities, roadways, pub- 
lic and other buildings, and the like. In 
many such countries, a case can be 
made for reducing the rate of migration 
to cities, most of which are already un- 
able to cope with present living and em- 
ployment requirements. There are thus 
important gains from making fuller use 
of underutilized resources where they 
are found, even when this means their 
use for consumption goods for local use 
-—cleaner villages, better housing, more 
furniture and household goods, more 
shoes and clothing. Since this would 
mean new consumption—that is, not a 
shift away from other sources of supply 
-—-the gains would come both in income 
now and in the motivation for still more 
growth ahead. A further point is that 
programs which stress the role of new 
goods and other gains to the welfare of 
the people in the traditional sectors may 
provide an effective setting for reducing 
birth rates. This is of great importance 
in poor nations where the rapid decline 
in death rates is being translated into 
accelerated rates of population growth. 

A greater orientation of development 
efforts to rural and to traditional parts 
of the economy, a greater concern about 
consumption-——these are justifiable, in- 
deed essential—in a realistic develop- 
ment effort. This can be only if gov- 


ernment is prepared to provide the in- 
sight, the leadership and the stimulus 
over a long period. These government 
efforts must continue at least until forces 
are generated to complement the more 
responsive urban and modern parts of 
the economy. 

Finally, one should note that these 
emphases upon improving the contribu- 
tion, and the gains, of the mass of the 
population parallel a political spread to- 
ward broader participation generally as- 
sociated with more democratic forms of 
organization. If the internal dynamics 
of the process of political development 
sooner or later require some sharing of 
power between center and provinces, 
between urban elites and rural leaders, 
this political need may facilitate the 
adoption of what we have argued is the 
appropriate economic emphasis. On the 
basis of recent experience in poor coun- 
tries, it seems unlikely that the eco- 
nomic case—however logical—will in it- 
self prompt action, despite its high po- 
litical and economic promise. Again it 
is political factors which must take the 
lead. However convenient it may be, as 
suggested above, to measure the extent 
of political development by the level 
of actual economic achievement, this 
should not conceal the fact that non- 
economic forces, not economic forces, 
are the prime movers in the growth 
process. 
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ABSTRACT: The integration problems faced by new nations 
should be viewed as part of an historical process of political de- 
velopment through which Western political systems have gone 
as well. It is during the transitional phase of political develop- 
ment, as governments begin to assume or attempt to assume 
more functions, that integration problems become most acute. 
The most common integration problems involve problems of na- 
tional identity, territorial control, the establishment of norms 
fcr the handling of public conflict, the relationship between gov- 
ernors and the governed, and the problems of organizing indi- 
viduals for the achievement of common purposes. The major 
options available to governments faced with integration prob- 
lems are explored. 
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T is often said of the developing na- 
tions that they are “unintegrated” 
and that their central problem, often 
more pressing than that of economic de- 
velopment, is the achievement of “inte- 
gration.” The term “integration” is now 
widely used to cover an extraordinarily 
large range of political phenomena. It 
is the purpose of this article to analyze 
the various uses of this term, to show 
how they are related, then to suggest 
some of the alternative strategies pur- 
sued by governments to cope with each 
of these “integration” problems. 


DEFINITIONS 


(1) Integration may refer to’ the proc- 
ess of bringing together culturally and 
socially discrete groups into a single ter- 
ritorial unit and the establishment of a 
national identity. When used in this 
sense “integration” generally presumes 
the existence of an ethnically plural so- 
ciety in which each group is charac- 
terized by its own language or other 
self-conscious cultural qualities, but the 
problem may also exist in a political 
system which is made up of once distinct 


independent political units with which 


people identified. National integration 
thus refers specifically to the problem 
of creating a sense of territorial nation- 
ality which overshadows—or eliminates 
—~subordinate parochial loyalties.* 


1 This is perhaps the most common use of 
the term. For a precise view of the many 
attempts to define “nationality,” see Rupert 
Emerson, From Empire to Empire (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1960), especially Part 2° “The 
Anatomy of the Nation.” K. H. Silvert, the 
editor of a collection of studies of nationalism 
piepared by the American Universities Field 
Staff, Expectant Peoples: Nationalism and De- 
velopment (New York: Random House, 1963), 
suggests as a working definition of nationalism 
“the acceptance of the state as the impersonal 
and ultimate arbiter of human affairs” (p. 19). 
See also Karl W, Deutsch, Nationalism and So- 
cial Communication (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1953) and Karl W. Deutsch and 
William J. Foltz (eds), Nation-Building (New 
York: Atherton Press, 1963). 


(2) Integration is often used in the 


‘related sense to refer to the problem of 


establishing national central authority 
over subordinate political units or re- 
gions which may or may not coincide 
with distinct cultural or social groups. 
While the term “national integration” is 


concerned with the subjective feelings 


which individuals belonging to different 
social groups or historically distinct po- 
litical units have toward the nation, 
“territorial integration” refers to the - 
objective control which central authority 
has over the entire territory under its 
claimed jurisdiction.? 

(3) The term “integration” is often 
used to refer to the problem of linking 
government with the governed. Implied 
in this usage is the familiar notion of a 
“gap” between the elite and the mass, 
characterized by marked differences in 
aspirations and values.’ The “gap” may 
be widest in society with a passive popu- 
lation and modernizing elite, but a rela- 
tively stable if frustrating relationship 
may exist. More often the masses are 


2 For a discussion of some of the problems 
of territorial control in Africa see James S. 
Coleman, “Problems of Political Integration in 
Emergent Africa,” Western Political Quarterly 
(March 1955), pp. 844-857. 

8 For an explanation of this use of the term 
integration in the literature see Leonard Binder, 
“National Integration and Political Develop- 
ment,” American Political Science Review 
(September 1964), pp. 622-631. Elite-mass 
integration is also one of the usages in James 
S Coleman and Carl G. Rosberg (eds.), Po- 
litical Parties and National Integration in Af- 
rica (Berkeley: University of California, 1964). 
They use integration in two senses: “{1) po- 
litical integration, which refers to the progres- 
sive bridging of the elite-mass gap on the 
vertical plane in the course of developing an 
integrated political process and a participant 
political community, and (2) territorial inte- 
gration, which refers to the progressive reduc- 
tion of cultural and regional tensions and dis- 
continuities on the horizontal plane in the 
process of creating a homogeneous territorial 
political community” (p. 9). These two defi- 
nitions correspond with our first and third 
definitions. 
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beginning to become organized and con- 
cerned with exercising influence, while 
the elite responds with attempts to co- 
erce, persuade, or control the masses. 
It is under these conditions of conflict 
and often internel war that we custom- 
arily speak of “disintegration.” 

(4) Integration is sometimes used to 
refer to the minimum value consensus 
necessary to maintain a social order. 
These may be end values concerning 
justice and equity, the desirability of 
economic development as a goal, the 
sharing of a common history, heroes, 
and symbols, and, in general, an agree- 
ment as to what constitutes desirable 
and undesirable social ends. Or the 
values may center on means, that is, on 
the ‘instrumentalities and procedures for 
the achievement of goals and for resolv- 
ing conflicts. Here the concern is with 
legal norms, with the legitimacy of the 
constitutional framework and the pro- 
cedures ky which it should operate—in 
short, on desirable and undesirable con- 
duct. 

(5) Finally, we may speak of “inte- 
grative behavior,” referring to the ca- 
pacity of people in a society to organize 
for some common purposes, At the most 
elementary level all societies have the 
capacity to create some kind of kinship 
organization—a device whereby societies 
propagate themselves and care for and 
socialize their young. As other needs 
and desires arise within a society we 
may ask whether che capacity grows to 
create new organizations to carry out 
new purposes. In some societies the ca- 
pacity to organize is limited to a small 
elite and is only associated with those 
who have authority.* Only the state, 

t For an analysis ol the attitudes which in- 
hibit organized activity see Edward Banfield, 
The Moral Basis of a Backward Society (Glen- 
coe, IM.: Free Press, 1358) Though Banfield’s 
study is confined to a single village in Italy, 
he raises the general problem of analyzing the 
capacities of a people to organize for common 
purposes, 


therefore, has a capacity to expand for , 


the carrying out of new functions. In 
still other societies organizational ca- 
pacities are more evenly spread through- 
out the population, and individuals with- 
out coercive authority have the readi- 
ness to organize with others. Societies 
differ, therefore, in the extent to which 
organizational proclivities are pervasive 
or not, and whether organizations are 
simply expressive in character—that is, 
confined to kinship and status—or pur- 
posive. 

The term “integration” thus covers a 
vast range of human relationships and 
attitudes—the integration of diverse and 
discrete cultural loyalties and the de- 
velopment of a sense of nationality; the 
integration of political units into a com- 
mon territorial framework with a gov- 
ernment which can exercise authority; 
the integration of the rulers and the 
ruled; the integration of the citizen into 
a common political process; and, finally; 
the integration of individuals into or- 
ganizations for purposive activities. As 
diverse as these definitions are, they are 


united by a common thread. These are 


all attempts to define what it is which 
holds a society and a political system 
together. Scholars of the developing 
areas have groped for some such notions 
of integration, for they recognize that 
in one or more of these senses the po- 
litical systems they are studying do not 
appear to hold together aż a level com- 
mensurate with what their political lead- 
ership needs to carry out their goals. If 
each scholar has in his mind a different 
notion of “integration,” it is often be- 
cause he is generalizing from one or 
more specific societies with which he is 
familiar. and which is facing some kind 
of “integration” problem. Since there ` 
are many ways in which systems may 
fall apart, there are as many ways of 
defining “integration.” 

To avoid further confusion we shall 
use a qualifying adjective hereafter 
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when we speak of one kind of integra- 
tion problem. We shall thus speak of 
national integration, territorial integra- 
tion, value integration, elite-mass inte- 
gration, and integrative behavior and 
use the term integration alone when we 
are referring to the generalized problem 
of holding a system together. 


FORMS AND STRATEGIES 


Transitional or developing political 
systems are generally less integrated 
than either traditional or modern sys- 
tems. This is because these systems 
cannot readily perform the functions 
which the national leadership—or in 
some instances, the populace too—ex~- 
pects them to perform. In other words, 
as the functions of a system expand— 
or the political leadership aspires to ex- 
pand the functions of the system—a new 
level of integration is required. When 
we speak of political development, there- 
fore, we are concerned first with the ex- 
panding functions of the political sys- 
tem, secondly with the new level of in- 
tegration thereby required to carry out 
these functions, and, finally, with the 
capacity of the political system to cope 
with these new problems of integration. 
It is necessary, therefore, that we now 
take a more concrete look at the kinds 
of expanding functions which occur in 
the course of political development, the 
specific integrative problems which these 
pose, and the public policy choices avail- 
able to governmental elites for coping 
with each of these integrative problems. 


National integration 


It is useful to ask why it is that new 
nations with pluralistic social orders re- 
quire more national integration than did 
the colonial regimes which preceded 
them. The obvious answer is that co- 
lonial governments were not concerned 
with national loyalties but with creating 


classes who would be loyal to them as 
a colonial power. Colonial governments, 
therefore, paid little or no attention to 
the teaching of a “national” language or 
culture, but stressed instead the teach- 
ing of the colonial language and culture. 
We are all familiar with the fact that 
educated Vietnamese, Indonesians, Ni- 
gerians, Indians, and Algerians were 
educated in French, English, and Dutch 
rather than in their own languages 
and traditions. Although the colonialist 
viewed the development of national loy- 
alties as a threat to his political au- 
thority, the new leadership views it as 
essential to its own maintenance. More- 
over, since the colonial rulers permitted 
only limited participation, the parochial 
sentiments of local people rarely entered 
into the making of any significant de- 
cisions of essential interest to policy 
makers. Once the new nations permit 
a greater measure of public participa- 
tion, then the integration requirements 
of the system are higher. Moreover, the 
new elite in the new nations have higher 
standards of national integration than 
those of their former colonial rulers and 
this, too, creates new integration prob- 
lems. 

So long, for example, as export-import 
duties were imposed by a colonial ruler 


‘whose primary concern was with the im- 


pact of commercial policies upon their 
trade and commerce, then no questions 
of national integration were involved. 
Once these areas of policy are in the 
hands of a national regime, then issues 
immediately arise as to which sections 
of the country—and therefore which 
communities—are to be affected ad- 
versely or in a beneficial fashion by 
trade policies. Once educational policy 
is determined by national rather than 
colonial needs, the issues of language 
policy, location of educational facilities, 
the levels of educational investment, and 
the question of who bears the costs of 
education all affect the relations of cul- 
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turally discrete groups. Finally, once 
the state takes on new investment re- 
sponsibilities—whether for roads and 
post offices or for steel mills and power 
dams—questions of equity are posed by 
the regions, tribes, and linguistic groups 
which make up plural societies. Even if 
the assent of constituent groups is not 


necessary for the making of such de- - 


cisions—that is, if an authoritarian 
framework is maintained—at least acqui- 
escence is called for. 

How nations have handled the prob- 
lems of national integration is a matter 
of historical record. Clifford Geertz® 
- has pointed out that: public policy in 
the first instance is effected by patterns 
of social organization in plural societies. 
These patterns include (1) countries in 
which a single group is dominant in 
numbers and authority and there are 
- one or more minority groups; (2) coun- 


tries in which a single group is domi- 


nant in authority but not numbers; (3) 
countries in which nc single group by 
itself commands a majority nor is a 
single group politically dominant; and 
(4) countries of any combination in 
which one or more minorities cut across 
international boundaries. Examples of 
the first group are prewar Poland (68 
per cent Polish), contemporary Ceylon 
(70 per cent Sinhalese), and Indonesia 
(53 per cent Javanese}. The dominant 
minority case is best exemplified by 
South Africa (21 per cent ‘“white’’). 
The best examples of complete pluralism 
with no majorities are India, Nigeria, 


and Malaya and, in Europe, Yugoslavia — 


and Czechoslovakia. And finally, among 
the minorities which cross international 
boundaries, the most troublesome politi- 
cally have been the Kurds, the Mace- 
donians, the Basques, the Armenians, 


5 See Clifford Geertz, “Tke Integrative Revo- 
lution: Primordial Sentiments and Civil Poli- 
tics In the New States,” Old Societies and New 
Nations, ed., Clifford Geertz (New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1963). 


and the Pathans. In contemporary Af- 
rica, there are dozens of tribes which are 
cut by international boundaries, and in 
Southeast Asia there are substantial Chi- 
nese and Indian minorities. 

In general there are two public policy 
strategies for the achievement of na- 
tional integration: (1) the elimination 
of the distinctive cultural traits of mi- 
nority communities into some kind of 
“national” culture, usually that of the 
dominant cultural group—a policy gen- 


erally referred to as assimilationist: 


“Americanization,’ “Burmanization,” 
“detribalization;” (2) the establish- 
ment of national loyalties without elimi- 


nating subordinate cultures—the policy 


of “unity in diversity,” politically char- 
acterized by “ethnic arithmetic.” In 
practice, of course, political systems 
rarely follow either policy in an un- 
qualified manner but pursue policies on 
a spectrum somewhere in between, often 


- simultaneously pursuing elements from 


both strategies. a 

The history of ethnic minorities in 
national states is full of tragedy. If to- 
day the future of the Watusi in East 
Africa, the Hindus in East Pakistan, 
the Turks in Cyprus and the Greeks in 
Turkey, and Indians in Burma and 
Ceylon is uncertain, let us recall the 
fate of minorities in the heterogeneous 
areas of East Europe. Poland in 1921, 
had minorities totalling 32 per cent of 
the population. Since then 2.5 million 
Polish Jews have been killed or left the 
country and over 9 million Germans 
have been repatriated. Border shifts 
and population exchanges have also re- 
moved Ruthenian, white Russian, and 
Lithuanian minorities, so that today 
only 2 per cent of' the population of 


„Poland belongs to ethnic minorities. 


Similarly, the Turkish minority in Bul- 
garia was considerably reduced at the 
end of the Second World War when 
250,000 Turks were forced to emigrate 
to Turkey in 1950, and three million 
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* Germans and 200,000 Hungarians have 


been repatriated from Czechoslovakia © 


since the war. Killings, the transfers of 
populations, and territorial changes have 
made most Eastern European countries 
more homogeneous today than they were 
at the beginning of the Second World 
War. Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia 
are the only remaining East European 
countries which lack a single numeri- 
cally dominant ethnic group.® 

It is sad to recount an unpleasant 
historical fact—that few countries have 
successfully separated political loyalties 
from cultural loyalties. The dominant 
social groups have looked with suspicion 
upon the loyalty of those who are cul- 
turally different—generally, though not 
always (but here, too, we have self-ful- 
filling prophecies at work) with good rea- 
son. Where killings, population, trans- 
fers or territorial changes have not oc- 
curred, the typical pattern has been to 
absorb the ethnic minority into the 
dominant culture or to create a new 
amalgam culture. Where cultural and 
racial differences continue in Europe or 
the United States, they are generally 
accompanied by political tensions. No 
wonder that so many leaders of the new 
nations look upon assimilation and ho- 
mogenization as desirable and that 
strong political movements press for 
population transfers in Cyprus, India, 
and Pakistan, and are likely to grow in 
importance in sub-Sahara Africa. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the ideal of 
unity and diversity, that is, polstical 
unity and culiural diversity, can be the 
foundation for modern states. Perhaps 
the most promising prospects are those 
in which no single ethnic group domi- 
nates—Nigeria, India, and Malaysia. 
The factors at work in prewar Eastern 
Europe seem tragically in the process of 
being duplicated in many of the de- 

8 These figures are taken from Lewis M. 


Alexander, World Political Patterns (Chicago: 
Rand McNally), pp. 277-325. 


veloping nations: the drive by minorities 
for ethnic determination, the unsuccess- 
ful effort by newly established states to 
establish their own economic and politi- 
cal viability, the inability of states to 
establish integration without obliterating 
cultures—and often peoples—through 
assimilation, population transfers or 
genocide, and, finally, the efforts of` 
larger more powerful states to establish 
control or absorb unintegrated, fragile 
political systems. 


Territorial integration 


The associations of states with fixed 
territories is a relatively modern phe- 
nomenon. The fluctuating “boundaries” 
of historic empires, and the fuzziness at 
the peripheries where kinship ties and 
tributary arrangements marked the end 
of a state are no longer acceptable ar- 
rangements in a world where sovereignty 
is characterized by an exclusive control 
over territory. In time the control over 
territory may be accompanied by a feel- 
ing of common nationality—our “na- 
tional integration,” but there must first 
of all be territorial integration. For 
most new states—and historic ones as 
well—the establishment of a territory 
precedes the establishment of subjective 
loyalties. A Congo nation cannot be 
achieved, obviously, without there be- 
ing a Congo state, and the first order of 
business in the Congo has been the es- 
tablishment by the central government 
of its authority over constituent terri- 
torial units. Some scholars have distin- 
guished between the state and the na- 
tion, the former referring to the exist- 
ence of central authority with the ca- 
pacity to control a given territory and 
the latter to the extent of subjective loy- 
alty on the part of the population within 
that territory to the state. There are, 
of course, instances where the “nation” 
in this sense precedes the “state”—as in 
the case of Israel and, according to 
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some, Pakistan—bu: more typically the 
“state” precedes the “nation.” “Nation- 


building,” to use the increasingly popu- 
lar phrase, thus presumes the, prior ex-. 


istence of a state in control of a specified 
—and, in most instances, internationally 


recognized—territory. Territorial . inte- | 


gration is thus related to the problem of 
state-building as distinct from nanon: 
building. 

Colonial rulers did not daye oe 
lish central authority over the entire 
territory under their de jure control. 
The filling of the gap between de jure 
and de facto control has, in most in- 
stances, been left to the new regimes 
which took power. after independence. 
Thus, the areas under indirect control 
by colonial authorities have been placed 
under the dsrect control of the new gov- 
ernments—in India, Pakistan, Malaya 
and in many areas cf Africa. This proc- 
‘ess has been accomplished with rela- 
tively little bloodshed and international 
disturbance—althorgh the dispute over 
Kashmir is an important exception— 
largely because the colonial regimes de- 
nied these quasi-independent pockets of 
authority the right to create their own 
armies. | | 

The more seriovs problem of terri- 
torial integration has been the efforts of 
the new regimes to take control -over 
border areas which were, in effect, unad- 
ministered by the colonial governments. 
Since both sides of a boundary were 
often governed by the same colonial 


power—as in Frerch West Africa—or 


by a weak independent power—as in 
the Indian-Tibetan and Indian-Chinese 
borders—the colonial government often 
_made no effort to establish de facto au- 
thority. Moreover. some of these areas 


are often occupied by recalcitrant tribes - 
who forcefully resisted efforts toward . 
their incorporation in a larger nation- 


state. l 
Some of the new governments have 
wisely not sought to demonstrate that 


they can exercise control over 
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all 
subordinate authorities—-wisely; because 
their capacity to do so is often exceed- 
ingly limited. But no modern govern- 
ment can tolerate for long a situation 
in which its laws are not obeyed in por- 
tions of its territory. As the new re- 
gimes begin to expand their functions, 
their need to exercise control grows. As 
an iriternal market is established, there 
is a need for a uniform legal code en- 
forceable in courts of law; as state ex- 
penditures grow, no area can be exempt 
from the tax collectors; with the growth 
in transportation and communication 
there-is a need for postal officers and 


personnel for the regulation in the pub- 


lic interest of communication and. trans- 
port facilities. Finally, there is pride, 
for no government claiming interna- 
tional recognition will willingly admit 
that it cannot exercise authority in areas 
under its recognized jurisdiction, for to 
do so is to invite the strong to penetrate 
into the territory of the weak. 


Value integration 
- The integration of values—whatever 


e 


t 


else it encompasses—at a minimum . 


means that there are acceptable pro- 
cedures for the resolution of conflict. 
AJl societies—-including traditional so- 


` cieties—have conflicts, and all societies 


have procedures for their resolution. 
But as societies begin to modernize, con- 


.flicts multiply rapidly, and the pro- 
cedures for the settlement of conflict 


are not always satisfactory. There are 
societies where the right of traditional 


-authority to resolve conflict remained in- 


tact during the early phases of moderni- 
zation—-Japan comes readily to mind— 
and were thereby able to avoid large- 
scale violence. But these are the excep- 
tions. Why does the system require a 
new level of value integration? 

First of all, the scale and volume of 


conflict increases in societies experienc- 
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. ing modernization. The status of social 
groups is frequently changed, even re- 
versed, as education opens new occu- 
pational opportunities, as the suffrage 
increases the political importance of 
numbers, and as industrial expansion 
provides new opportunities for employ- 
ment and wealth. A caste or tribe, once 
low in status and wealth, may now rise 
or at least see the opportunity for mo- 
bility. And social groups once high in 
power, status, and wealth may now feel 
threatened. Traditional rivalries are ag- 
gravated, and new conflicts are created 
as social relationships change. 

The modernization process also cre- 
ates new occupational roles and these 
new roles often conflict with the old. 
The new local government officer may 
be opposed by the tribal and caste 
leader. The textile manufacturer may 
be opposed by producers of hand-loomed 
cloth. The doctor may be opposed by 
a traditional healer. To these, one could 
add an enormous list of conflicts associ- 
ated with modernization: the conflicts 
between management and labor charac- 
teristic of the early stages of industrial 
development, the hostility of landlords 
to government land-reform legislation, 
the hostility of regions, tribes, and re- 
ligious groups with one another as they 
find it necessary to compete—often for 
the first time—in a common political 
system where public policies have im- 
portant consequences for their social 
and economic positions. Finally, we 
should note the importance of ideologi- 
cal conflicts so often found in develop- 
ing societies as individuals try to find an 
intellectually and emotionally satisfying 
framework for re-creating order out of 
a world of change and conflict. 

There are two modal strategies for 
integrating values in a developing so- 
ciety. One stresses the importance of 
consensus and is concerned with maxi- 
mizing uniformity. This view of con- 
sensus, in its extreme, emphasizes as a 


goal the avoidance of both conflict and 
competition through either coercion or 
exhortation. A second view of the way 
integrative values may be maximized 
emphasizes’ the interplay of individual 
and group interests. Public policy is 
thus not the consequence of a “right” 
policy upon which all agree, but the best 
policy possible in a situation in which 
there are differences of interests and 
sentiments. 

Since most developing societies lack 
integrative values, political leaders in 
new nations are often self-conscious of 
their strategies. In practice, of course, 
neither of these two strategies is pur- 
sued in a “pure” fashion, for a leader- 
ship which believes in consensus with- 
out conflict may be willing to permit 
the interplay of some competitive inter- 
ests while, on the other hand, regimes 
committed to open competition often set 
limits as to which viewpoints can be 
publicly expressed. 

Though movements often develop 
aimed at the elimination of conflict— 
Communists, for example, see class har- 
mony as the culmination of a period of 
struggle—such movements in practice 
simply add another element of conflict. 
The problem has been one of finding ac- 
ceptable procedures and institutions for 
the management of conflict. It is strik- 
ing to note the growth of dispute-set- 
tling institutions in modern societies. 
When these bodies are successful, it is 
often possible to prevent conflicts from 
entering a country’s political life. Here 
we have in mind the social work agen- 
cies, churches and other religious bodies, 
Jawyers and the courts, labor-manage- 
ment conciliation bodies and employee 
councils, and interracial and interre- 
ligious bodies. ‘The psychiatrist, the 
lawyer, the social worker, and the labor 
mediator all perform integrating roles in 
the modern society. In the absence of 
these or equivalent roles and institu- 
tions in rapidly changing societies in 
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` which conflict is growing, it is no wonder 
that conflicts- move quickly from ‘the 
factory, the university, and the village 
into political life. 


A modern political system has no | 


single mechanism, -no single procedure, 
no single institution for the resolution 
` of conflict; indeed, it is precisely the 
multiplicity of individuals, institutions, 
and procedures for dispute settlement 
that characterizes the modern political 
system—both democratic and totali- 


tarian. In contrast,-developing societies 


with an increasing range of internal con- 
flict, typically Jack such individuals, in- 
stitutions, and procedures. It is as if 
mankind’s capacity to generate conflict 
is greater than his capacity. to find 
methods for resolving conflict; the lag 
is clearly greatest in societies in which 


fundamental economic and social rela-. 


tionships are rapidly changing. 


Elite-mass integration 


The mere existence of differences in 
goals and values between the governing, 


elite and the governed mass hardly. con- 
stitutes disintegration so long as those 
who are governed accept the right of 
the governors to govern. British politi- 
cal culture stresses the- obligations of 
citizens toward their government; the 
American political culture stresses. the 
importance of political participation: In 
both, a high degree of elite-mass integra- 
tion exists. At the other extreme are 


societies faced with the problem of in-. 
ternal war, and in between are many: 


countries whose governments are so cut 
off from the masses whom they’ govern 
that they can neither mobilize the 
masses nor be influenced by them. The 


integration of elite and mass, between 


governors and the governed, occurs. not 
when differences among the two disap- 


pear, but when a pattern of authority `’ 


and consent is established. In no society 
is consent so great that authority can be 


dispensed with, and.in no society is gov-. 


‘ernment so powerful and so ae 


cohesive that it can survive for long only 


- through the exercise of cohesive author- 


ity. We need to stress here that both 
totalitarian and democratic regimes are 
capable of establishing elite-mass inte- 
gration and that the establishment of a ~ 
new pattern of relations between gov- 
ernment and populace is particularly 
important during the early phase of de- 
velopment when political participation 
on a large scale is beginning to take 
place. 

It is commonplace to speak if the 
“sap” between governors and the gov- 
erned in the new nations, implying that 
some fundamental cultural and: atti- - 
tudinal gaps exist between the “elite” . 
and the:“mass,” the former being secu- 
lar-minded, English- or French-speaking, 
and Western-educated, if not Western- . 
oriented, while the latter remain ori- 


-- ented toward traditional values, are 
` fundamentally religious, and are ver- 


nacular-speaking.’? .In more concrete . 
political terms, the government may be 
concerned with increasing savings and 
investment and, in general, the postpone- 
ment of immediate economic gratifica- 
tion in order to maximize long-range 


-growth, while the public may be -more 
_concerned with immediate gains in in- 


come and, more fundamentally, equi- 


~ table distribution or social justice ir- 


respective of its developmental conse- 
quences. Often the governmental elite 
itself may be split with one section con- 
cerned with satisfying public demands 
in order to win popular support while 
the other is more concerned with maxi- 
mizing, growth rates, eliminating pa- 
rochial sentiments, establishing a secular 
society, or achieving international recog- 
nition. The elite-mass gap also implies 


7 For a critique of “gap” theories of political 
development, see Ann Ruth Willner, “The Un- 
derdeveloped Study of Political Development,” 
World Politics (April 1964), pp. 468-482; 
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that communications are inadequate, 
that is, thať the elite is oriented toward 
persuading the mass to change their 
orientation, but the feedback of politi- 
cal demands is not heard or, if heard, 
not responded to. 

Perhaps too much is made of the atti- 
tudinal “gap” between governors and 
governed; what is more important per- 
haps is the attitude of government to- 
ward its: citizens. Nationalist leaders 
out of power are typically populist. 
They generally identify with the mass 
and see in the “simple peasant” and the 
“working class” qualities which wil 
make a good society possible. But once 
the nationalist leadership takes power 
and satisfies its desire for social status 
it tends to view the mass as an impedi- 
ment to its goals of establshing a ‘“‘mod- 
ern,” “unified,” and “powerful” state. 
From being the champion of the masses 
the elite often becomes their detractor. 

In all political systems, those of de- 
veloping as well as developed societies, 
there are differences in outlook between 
those who govern and those who are 
governed. In a developed system, how- 
ever, those who govern are accessible to 
influence by those who are governed— 
even in a totalitarian system—and those 
who are governed are readily available 
for mobilization by the government. In 
modern societies governments are so en- 
gaged in effecting the economy, social 
welfare, and defense that there must be 
a closer interaction between govern- 
ment and the governed. Governments 
must mobilize individuals to save, in- 
vest, pay taxes, serve in the army, obey 
laws. Modern governments must also 
know what the public will tolerate and 
must be able to anticipate, before poli- 


8 Karl Deutsch has pointed out that govern- 
ments of industrial societies, whether totali- 
tarian or democratic, spend a larger propor- 
tion of thelr GNP than do governments in 
underdeveloped economies, irrespective of their 
ideologies. l f 


‘cies are pursued, what the public reac- 


tion to a given policy might be. More- 
over, the modern government is increas- 
ingly armed with sophisticated tools of 
economic analysis and public opinion 
surveys to increase its capacity to pre- 
dict both the economic and political 
consequences of its actions. In contrast, 
the elites of new nations are constantly 
talking to the masses; it is not that they 
do not hear the masses, but what they 
hear is often so inappropriate to what 
they wish to do. To ban opposition 
parties, muzzle the press, and restrict 
freedom of speech and assembly does 
indeed close two-way channels of com- 
munication, but often this is precisely 
what is intended. 

But whatever their fear of the masses, 
governmental elites in new nations can- 
not do without them. While the elite 
may be unsympathetic to mass efforts 
to exercise influence, the elite does want 
to mobilize the masses for its goals. In 
some developing societies an organiza- 
tional revolution is already under way 
as men join together for increasingly 
complex tasks to create political parties, 
newspapers, corporations, trade unions, 
and caste and tribal associations. Gov- 
ernmental elites are confronted with a 
choice during the early stages of this 
development. Should they seek to make 
these new organizations instruments of 
the authoritative structures or should 
these organizations be permitted to be- 
come autonomous bodies, either politi- 
cally neutral or concerned with influenc- 
ing government? When the state is 
strong and the organizational structures 
of society weak—a condition often found 
in the early phases of postcolonial socie- 
ties with a strong bureaucratic legacy— 
then government leadership clearly has 
such an option.’ It is at this point that 


® This theme is amplified by Fred W. Riggs, 
“Bureaucrats and Political Development: A 
Paradoxical View,” Bureaucracy and Politi- 
cal Development, ed., Joseph LaPalombara 
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the classic issue of the relationship of 


liberty and authority arises, and the 
elite may choose to move in one direc- 
tion rather than the other. 


The choices made are often: jane . 


by dramatic domestic or international 


crises of the moment. But they are also. 


affected by the society’s tradition of 
elite-mass relations. The traditional 


aloofness, for example, of the mandarin - 


bureaucracy toward the Vietnamese 
populace and the traditional disdain of 
the Buddhist and Catholic Vietnamese 
toward the moniegnerds or “pagan” hill 
peoples have probably been more im- 
portant factors affecting elite-mass rela- 
tions in contemporary Vietnam than any 
strategic or ideological considerations on 
_ the part of the Vietnamese government. 
Similarly, the behavior of many African 
leaders can often be understood better 
by exploring the customary patterns of 
authority in traditional tribal society 
than by reference to any compulsions 
inherent in the development process. 

In the analysis of elite-masses rela- 
tions much attention is rightly given to 
the development of “infra-structures”— 
that is, political parties, newspapers, 
universities, and the like—-which can 
provide a two-way communication chan- 
nel between government and populace.*® 
Much attention is also given to the de- 
velopment of a “middle strata” of indi- 
viduals who can serve as links—news- 
papermen, lobbyists, party bosses, and 
precinct workers. While in the long run 
these developments are of great impor- 
tance, in the short run so much depends 
upon the attitude of the governmental 

elites, whether the elites fundamentally 
~ feel—and behave—as if they were alien- 
ated from and even antagonistic to the 


(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1963). 

10 For a discussion of the role of ee 
tures In political development, see Edward 
Shils, Political Developmeni in ihe New States 
(The Hague: Mouton, 1962). 


masses as they are, or whether the elites « 
perceive the values of the masses as es- 
sentially being congruent to their own 
Integrative behavior 

The readiness of individuals to work 


' together in an organized fashion for 


common purposes and to behave in a 
fashion conducive to the achievement 
of these common purposes is an essential 
behavioral pattern of complex modern 
societies. Modern societies have all en- 


‘countered organizational revolutions— 


in some respects as essential and as revo- 
lutionary as the technological revolution 
which has made the modern world. To 
send a missile into outer space, to pro- 
duce millions of automobiles a year, to 
conduct research and development, ‘to 
manage complex mass media all require 
new organizational skills. During the 
last few decades we have begun to un- 
derstand the nature of managerial skills 
and the complexity of organizations— 
how they carry out their many purposes, 
how they adapt themselves to a chang- - 


. ing environment, and how they change 


that environment. We know less about. 
why some societies are more successful 
than others in creating men and women 
capable of establishing, maintaining, and 
adapting complex organizations for the 


achievement of common purposes. 


The consequences of an organiza-. 
tional lag as an impediment to develop- 
ment are, however, quite apparent. The 
inability of many political leaders to 
maintain internal party and government < 
unity in many new nations has resulted 
in the collapse of parliamentary govern- 
ment and the establishment of military 
dictatorships. The much vaunted or- 
ganizational skill of the military has also 
often failed in many new nations. In 
Ceylon .a planned military coup col- 
lapsed when several of the conspirators 
spoke of their plans so openly that even 
a disorganized civilian government had ` 
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» time to take action, and in many Latin- 
American countries, and now in Viet- 
nam, the military has proven to be as 
incapable of maintaining cohesive au- 
thority as their civilian predecessors. 
The capacity—or lack of capacity— 
to organize with one’s fellow men may 
be a general quality of societies. A 
society with a high organizational ca- 
pacity appears to be organizationally 
competent at creating industrial organi- 
zations, bureaucracies, political parties, 
universities, and the like. Germany, 
Japan, the United States, the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain come quickly to 
mind. In contrast, one is struck by 
a generalized incompetence in many 
new nations where organizational break- 
downs seem to be greater bottlenecks to 
economic growth than breakdowns in 
machinery. In some new countries tech- 
nological innovations—such as industrial 
plants, railways, telegraph and postal 
systems—have expanded more rapidly 
than the human capacities to make the 
technologies work, with the result that 
mail is lost, the transport system does 
not function with any regularity, indus- 
trial managers cannot implement their 
decisions, and government administra- 
tive regulations impede rather than fa- 
cilitate the management of public sector 
plants. Though some scholars. have ar- 
gued that the skill to create complex in- 
stitutions will accompany or follow tech- 
nological innovation, there is good rea- 
son to think that organizational skills 
are a prerequisite for much political and 
economic development. In fact, the pat- 
tern of interpersonal relations appears 
to be more conducive to organization- 
building in some traditional societies 
than in others. Just as the presence of 
entrepreneurial talents in the traditional 
society is a key element in whether or 
not economic growth occurs, so may the 
presence of organizational talents be an 
important element in whether there 


emerges a leadership with the capacity 
to run a political party, an interest as- 
sociation, or a government.** 
Surprisingly little is known about the 
conditions for the development of effec- 
tual political organizations. If the mod- 
ernization process does produce political 
organizations, why is it that in some so- 
cieties these organizations are effectual 
and in others they are not? By effec- 
tual, we mean the capacity of an organi- 
zation to establish sufficient internal co- 
hesion and external support to play 
some significant role in the decision- 
making or decision-implementing proc- 
ess. The multiplication of ineffectual 
political organizations tends to result 
either in a highly fragmented uninte- 
grated political process in which gov- 
ernment is unable to make or imple- 
ment public policy, or in a political 
system in which the authoritative struc- 
tures make all decisions completely in- 
dependently of the political process out- 
side of government. In the latter case 
we may have a dual political process, 
one inside of government which is mean- 
ingful and one outside of government 
which, in policy terms, is meaningless. 
Some scholars have suggested that 
political organization is a consequence 
of increased occupational differentiation 
which in- turn results from economic 
growth and technological change—an as- 
sumption, incidentally, of much foreign 
economic assistance. The difficulty with 
viewing political change as a conse- 
quence of social changes which in turn 
are the consequence of economic de- 


11 For an attempt to relate traditional pat- 
terns of social and political relations to mod- 
ern party-building, see Myron Weiner, “Tra- 
ditional Role Performance and the Develop- 
ment of Modern Political Parties. The Indian 
Case,” Journal of Politics (November 1964). 
The problems of party-building in a new na- 
tion are treated in my Party-Bialding in a 
New Nation: The Indian National Congress 
(in preparation). 
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velopment is that, however logical this 
sequence may appear to be, in the. his- 
tory of change no such sequence can be 
uniformly found. Indeed, political or- 
ganization often precedes large-scale eco- 
nomic change and may be an important 
factor in whether or not there is large- 
scale economic change. 

In recent years greater attention has 
been given to the psychocultural com- 


ponents of political organization. Atten- . 


tion is given ta tke existence of trust 
and distrust and the, capacity of indi- 
viduals to relate personal ambition with 
some notion of the public good and of 
moral behavior. 
chologists focus on the process of pri- 
mary socialization. 

While psychologists focus on the work- 
ing of the mind, sociologists and social 
anthropologists have been concerned 
with the working of society, and focus 
on the rules that effect the relationship 
among men-—-why they are kept and 
why they are broken. Sociologists have 
given attention to the complex of rules 
that organize social relationships, the 
patterns of superordination and sub- 
ordination as among and between groups 
and individuals, how these change, and 
what effects they have on political and 
social ‘relationships. While psychologists 
give attention to the primary process of 
socialization, saciologists and social an- 
thropologists are concerned with the 
way in which the individual, during his 
entire life, comes to learn the rules and, 
under certain circumstances, to break 
them. It is from these two comple- 
mentary views of man that we may ex- 
pect the more systematic study of po- 
litically integrative and disintegrative 
behavior. 


For explanations, psy~’ 


CoNCLUSION 


We have tried to suggest in this essay 
that there are many different kinds of 
integration problems faced by develop- 
ing nations, for there are innumerable 
ways in which societies and political sys- 
tems can fall apart. A high rate of so- 
cial and economic change creates new 
demands and new tasks for government 
which are often malintegrative. The de- 
sire of the governing elite or the gov- 
erned masses, for whatever reasons, to 
increase the functions of government are 
often causes of integration problems. 
Since modern states as well as moderniz- 
ing states are often taking on new func- 
tions, it would be quite inappropriate to 
view integration as some terminal state. 
Moreover, the problems of integration in 
the developing areas ‘are particularly 
acute because so many fundamentally 
new tasks or major enlargements of old — 
tasks are now being taken on. Once the 
state actively becomes concerned with 
the mobilization and allocation of’ re- 
sources, new patterns of integration be- 
tween elite and mass are called for. 
Once the state takes on the responsi- 
bilities of public education and invokes- 
sentiments of “national” solidarity, then 
the integration of social groups to one 
another becomes an issue. And once - 
men endeavor to create corporations, 
newspapers, political parties, and pro- 
fessional associations because they per- 
ceive their individual interests served by 
common actions, a.new set of values is 
called for which provides for the inte- 
gration of new structures into the politi- 
cal process. The challenges of integra- 
tion thus arise out of the new tasks 
which men create for themselves. 


Soldiers and the Nation-State 


By Davis B. Bosrow 


ABSTRACT: Recognition of the need to consider the military 
an actor in political development has yet to produce adequate 
formats to describe its role in political development or reliable 
predictors of the role which particular armies will play. This 
article suggests a strategy to describe and measure the inputs of 
the military into political development and to work toward pre- 
dictors of the inputs which different armies will make. When 
the analyst describes inputs in terms of the three distinct cate- 
gories proposed, he can measure the significance of the military 
role for political development, as well as its content. In con- 
cert, these categories—resources, aspects of activity, and rou- 
tines—govern the collection and analysis of data to insure that: 
(1) all relevant military behaviors are handled and (2) the cen- 
tral concern with political development is not subordinated to 
the study of the military as an end in itself. We propose that 
these categories can locate the inputs which have desired effects 
on political development. Different inquiries assist us to pre- 
dict and control which inputs the military will make. From 
studies of organizations, we know that differences on charac- 
teristics common to them tend to produce different capabilities 
and intentions. Similarly, differences on correctly selected 
characteristics of the military exert a significant and predict- 
able influence on its role in political development. Completion 
of these inquiries locates for us which changes in military es- 
tablishments will augment their contribution to political de- 
velopment. 
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NDER the impetus of our post- 
World War II concern with the 
development of nations and the contain- 
ment of commurism, Americans have 
become increasingly attentive to the 
actual and ideal pattarns of behavior of 
third world military establishments. 
This article confines itself to the role of. 
the military in the process through 
which actors in th2 political system 
acquire the capacity to direct the rate 
and direction of change in the state. Of 
course, the value of any conclusions for 
United States policy cannot be assessed 
without considering their implications 
for the role of these armed forces in 
the containment cf communism. I know 
of no prima facte reason which re- 
quires the optimal -:nilitary role, in a 
particular time span, to be the same for 
our development and containment goals. 
For clarity, it seems useful to state 
explicitly whom the article examines, in 
relation to what policy problems, and 
for what intellectual purposes. The 
group under examination consists of the 
members of the full-time, regular armed 
forces. Certainly, these are individuals 
with individual attributes, but they will 
be treated as components of an organ- 
ization with statist:cally predominant 
skills and attitudes and patterns of com- 
munication and collaboration. The pol- 
icy problems consist of the steps neces- 
sary for institutions to emerge whose 
occupants have both the capacity and 
the commitment to engage the general 
population and specialist groups in: (1) 
technological modernization; (2) polit- 
ical integration; and (3) institutional 
legitimation. Accordingly, when we talk 
about the role of the military in polit- 
ical development, we are talking about 
the role of the military in accelerating 
or retarding economic development, na- 
tional unification, and political stability. 
Implicit here is an assumption of inter- 
dependence. Withcut significant per- 
formance in all three sectors, leaders of 


the third world have severely limited 
abilities to control the rate and direc- 
tion of change. Accordingly, to assess 
the role of the military in political de- 
velopment, we must examine its rela- 
tionship to all three sets of tasks. 

This examination should help clarify 
which, military role in development is 
most likely to generate a democratic 
polity, that is, a high level of political 
participation and power-sharing. By 
power-sharing, I mean the ability to af- 
fect choices between alternative govern- 
ment policies and to affect the set of 
choices which are recognized. Again, I 
know of no prima facie reason to as- 
sume that the optimal military role for 
political development, in a particular 
time span, coincides with that optimal 
for democratic political development. 

The intellectual purpose of this article 
is. to contribute to a strategy which 
optimizes military inputs to political 
development,’ that is, to move toward 
answers to two questions. First, how 
can we describe the inputs which armies 
in the third world maker Second, what 
modifications of existing armies tend to 
produce improved inputs? In a sense, 
answers to these questions provide a 
prepolicy position paper; they charac- 
terize the world and switching points 
in the world. Accordingly, they do not 
suggest policies for the United States, 
but they do state the characteristics of 
the world in which United States policy 
succeeds or fails and point to prime 
targets of American action. As in- 
dicated above, this article does not try 
to present such a prepolicy position 
paper for the role of indigenous military 
establishments in political development. 
The following pages do try to present 
considerations necessary to the develop- 


1For a statement of the need for and the 
road to such a strategy, see Harold D. Lass- 
well, “The Policy Sciences of Development,” 
World Polttics, Vol. XVII, No. 2 (January 
1965), pp. 286—309. 
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ment of more useful research on this 
problem.” The considerations suggested 
are of two kinds: distinctions to de- 
scribe and measure the inputs which the 
military can make to political develop- 
ment and distinctions between and 
within the variables common to all 
military establishments which determine 
these inputs. 


Inputs To POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


To be useful, distinctions to describe 
and measure military inputs should 
meet two criteria efficiently. First, these 
classification schemes should tell us 
what the military does that affects the 
pursuit of economic development, na- 
tional unification, and political stability. 
Second, these schemes should enable us 
to measure the significance of military 
inputs to the rate of national success in 
these pursuits and the prospective sig- 
nificance of future Inputs. In other 
words, the intellectual objectives of this 
section involve categories which help us 
to discern what the military does that 
affects political development and how 
much it matters. The latter objective 
implies that our intellectual apparatus 
Jend itself to quantified measurements. 

Before proceeding to the schema of 
resources, aspects of activities, and 
routines, we should note omissions im- 
posed by limited space. Obviously, 
when political development refers to the 
interdependent tasks of economic de- 
velopment, national unification, and 
political stability, most behavior by the 
national armed forces becomes relevant. 
Instances in any one of the three fol- 
lowing interaction categories can affect 
the course of political development. I 


2For the utilty of this approach see: 
Henry S. Teune, “Models in the Study of 
Political Integration,” The Integration of 
Political Communities, ed. Philip E. Jacob and 
James P. Toscano (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott, 1964), pp. 283-303. 


refer to interactions between (1) na- 
tional military personnel and foreigners, 
military and civilian; (2) national 
military personnel; and (3) military 
personnel and civilian residents of the 
state. If the relevance of the first set 
of interactions seems farfetched, one 
need only reflect on the consequences 
for the Jordanian polity if Hussein’s 
forces sharply defeated the Israeli army. 
Although the following pages do not 
examine the external behavior of the 
military, a complete description of its 
inputs to political development must do 
so. Many analysts have criticized pre- 
vious American military assistance pro- 
grams to the developing nations for 
their exclusive concern with interactions 
with external armed forces. In our con- 
cern with domestic change, we should 
not go to the other extreme. 

The following pages also do not deal 
with interactions between military per- 
sonnel which do not involve civilian 
nationals. Of course, civilians who have 
served in the military can differ be- 
cause of that experience from civilians 
who have not, and can have had their 
attitudes and skills changed while in 
the service. Two reasons lead us not 
to discuss interactions within the mili- 
tary. First, this set has received the 
most attention—see the works of Weber, 
Freud, Treitschke, and the papers of 
the 1959 Rand conference which marked 
the role of the military in political de- 
velopment for serious attention. Sec- 
ond, these interactions, summed up in 


SH H Gerth and C. Wright Mills, From 
Max Weber (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1952), p. 229; Sigmund Freud, Group 
Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego, 
trans. James Strachey (New York: Albert and 
Charles Boni, 1922 [?]), Chapter V; Heinrich 
von Treitschke, The Organization of the Army, 
trans. Adam L. Gowans (London and Glas- 
gow’ Gowans and Gray, 1914); John E. 
Johnson (ed.), The Role of the Military in 
Underdeveloped Countries (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1962). 
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the “national school” image of the mili- 
tary, affect political development only 


as the participants become civilians - 


or through military-civilian interactions 


which we do discuss. In sum, we recog- , 
nize the importance of military interac- 


tions with foreigners and of intramili- 
tary interactions, but confine our discus- 
sion to military interactions with civilian 
- nationals. 

A classification schema which in- 
volves three sets of categories seems 
adequate to the. descriptive—that : is, 
what Inputs the military makes—and 
evaluative—that is, to what extent these 
inputs matter—-purposes stated above. 
Labeled resources, aspects of activities, 
and routines—these sets of distinctions 
allow us to report and assess the impact 
of military-civilian interactions on‘ the 
control of the rate and direction of 


change in the state. The following pages. 


discuss the usefulness of these sets of 
categories and illustrate their content. 


t 


Resources 


When one sets out to describe and . 


evaluate the role of an actor in a social 
process, in this case the -military in 
political development, the concept of 


resources recommends itself. As écono- . 


mists have learned, the concept lends 
_ itself to three forms of measurement: 
the capabilities of an ‘organization; the 
extent to which these capabilities are 
used; and the proportion of societal 
capabilities which the organization 
under analysis contains. For our pur- 


poses, the conception of, military politi-` 


cal development capabilities as resources 
enables us to arrive at conclusions about: 

(1) the amount of military capability to 
contribute to political development; (2) 
the extent to which these capabilities are 
used and are withheld; and (3) the pro- 
portion of total national capabilities for 
political development controlled by the 
military. The gap between the first and 


2 


TABLE i sie RESOURCES 
1. Expertise 
2. Equipment 
3. Manpower 
4, Coercive Sanctions 
5. Emulative Models ' 


second findings indicates the extent to 
which the military contributes to or de- 
prives ‘the state of development re- 
sources. The third measurement indi- 
cates the significance of what the mili- 


‚tary contributes to or withholds from 


political development programs. 

As shown in Table 1, military re- 
sources germane to the control of the 
rate and direction of change ‘can be 
classified as: expertise, equipment, man 
power, coercive sanctions, and engl 


tive models. The first three subdivi- 


sions require little explanation. The © 
armed forces may loan a civil engineer 


_to advise on the design of a dam; an 
' airplane, to speed scarce medicine; a 


battalion, to build a road in the wilder- 
ness. Standard numerical measures of 
these resources come to mind. Both the 
empirical referents and measurement in- 
dices for the last two resource categories ' 
require more discussion. Coercive sanc- 
tions refer to the kill capability of the 
military ' which can'be used to manip- 
ulate civilian behavior. The amount of 
this resource possessed by the military 
can be calculated from the quantity of 
its disciplined manpower .and weapons 
and from its geographical distribution 
relative to mobility. The significance 
of this coercive resource can be mea- 
sured numerically in relation to the 
amount of this resource held by other 
internal security organizations, for ex- 


ample, the police and railway guards. 


The emulative model resource refers to 
symbolic patterns’ of behavior which can 
be enacted by the military before civil- 
ians for imitation. For example, the 
Chinese Communists publicize and dis- 
play the willingness of the military to 
endure physical hardship as something 
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‘which civilians should emulate. With 
somewhat greater difficulty, this re- 
source also can be measured. The 


amount of this resource possessed by 


the military can be calculated from the 
salience and positive affect assigned to 


military behavior in the minds of civil-. 


ians; its significance, by its salience and 
positive affect relative to other emula- 
tive models. Attitude inquiry techniques 
can, in principle, provide necessary data. 


Aspects of activtiy 


Resource inventories which use the 
categories above can clarify the range of 
actions open to the military and set 
gross limits on the significance of the 
military for public policy. Obviously, 
resource categories do not enable us to 
describe and measure what the military 
does that helps or hinders political de- 
velopment. The analyst needs cate- 
gories which enable him to describe and 
measure alternative uses of military re- 
sources in terms of relevance for the 
political development process. The field 
worker, either academic or military ad- 
viser, needs guidelines to collect data 
appropriate for such use. If American 
officials want to make judgments about 
the role of indigenous armies in political 
development, they are not interested in 
how the military expends its caloric 
energy, but in energy expenditures as 
they affect political development. If 
social scientists want to develop pre- 
dictive strategies of political develop- 
ment, their interests in the military 
correspond to those of policy-planners. 

The following paragraphs suggest 
that categories of aspects of activities 
enable us to build the necessary frame- 
work and that, at this time, categories 
of activities will not do so. In terms of 
ease of use, an ideal set of categories 
would consist of activities with entailed 
effects on political development. Ob- 
viously, activities are the vehicle 


through which resources affect political 
development. As manifest behavior, 
they are readily observable. With such 
a set of activity categories, the field 
worker would only have to locate the 
distribution of military resources be- 
tween activities. For example, he would 
try to calculate the man-hours spent 
by members of the Corps of Engineers 
in building village schools, the miles 
logged by Quartermaster Corps trucks 
in moving crops to market. An im- 
mediately visible problem with this ap- 
proach involves the lack of a short, 
handleable set of activity categories 
which apply to many armies in many 
countries at many points in time. The 
more fundamental problem stems from 
our knowledge that particular activities 
can have a variety of effects on political 
development. For example, a coup 
etat by the Egyptian Free Officers 
against Farouk probably accelerated 
political development in Egypt; a coup 
against the successor to Dominican dic- 
tator Trujillo probably has had the op- 
posite effect. As a result, any categori- 
zation of activities would have to be 
supplemented by categories which deal 
with effects on political development. 
On the other hand, categories of 
aspects of activities move us beyond 
the limit of manifest actions and enable 
us to extract from the raw data of 
activities that which is germane to 
political development. As analytic de- 
vices, such categories have three ad- 
vantages for us.* First, they lead us to 
multidimension analysis of a particular 
activity which includes all significant 
effects on political development. For 
example, even if we know that military 
bulldozers are used to build roads, we 
have an extremely incomplete picture of 


tOn the distinction between “concrete” 
and “analytic” units see: Marion J. Levy, Jr., 
The Structure of Society (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1952), pp. 199 
207. 
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the implications of this activity until we 
examine it in terms of such aspects as 
coercion and efficiency. Second, cate- 
gories of aspects lead us to examine 
manifest behavior which we might other- 
wise ignore. For example, conceiving 
of politics as a related set of aspects of 
activities has led us to examine many 
organizations besides formally “polit- 
ical institutions” and has increased our 
understanding of these institutions. If 
students of the military in political de- 
velopment conceive of communication 
as an aspect of activities, for example, 
they will analyze the building of a road 
from a city to a hitherto isolated village 
by the military for its communication 
as well as for its transportation effects. 
Third, categories of aspects, because 
they cross-cut institutions and manifest 
activities, can serve as variables or 
common threads on which we can plot 
the political development implications 
of different uses of military resources 
and compare military behavior with 
that of other institutional actors in 
political development. The usefulness 
of this last advantage will be discussed 
in the next section. Before we do so, it 
seems fruitful to discuss one aspect 
category to clarity the points made up 
to now. 

The aspect of regulation seems a 
particularly useful example because it 
deals with the classic concern of stu- 
dents of politics, that is, to what ex- 
tent does an actor function as master or 
as servant in selecting and implementing 
public policy. When used to describe 
and measure the role of the military in 
political development, the regulatory 
aspect needs to be subdivided to display 
efficiently the particular problems in- 
herent in the process of political de- 
velopment and in the military as an 
organization of violence specialists. The 
following paragraphs suggest such sub- 
divisions. They also suggest that 
aspects of activity can be measured, 


even though they are not in one-to-one , 


relationships with distinct acts and 
institutions. 

To describe the master-servant aspect 
of the military role in political de- 
velopment, we want distribution data of 
two kinds: the relative frequency of 
different types of regulation and the 
significance of the contexts in which 
these types occur. As an initial ap- 
proximation, the different types re- 
ferred to are: military regulation of 
civilian elites; military regulation of 
ordinary civilians under the direction 
of civilian elites; and military imple- 
mentation of civilian directives with- 
out regulation of civilians. For con- 
venience, we will refer to these types 
as the directive, the managerial, and the 
instrumental. The significance data 
weighs the effects on the whole political 
development process of thc settings, for 
example, federal government or local 
government, in which the military falls 
in the three regulatory types. For rea- 
sons given below, case reports should be 
structured so that, as they accumulate, 
we can secure correlational data on the 
distributions between types, between 
contexts, and between patterns of each 
kind. 

The need for distribution data can 
quickly be shown.- From a brief in- 
spection of a daily newspaper with ex- 
tensive coverage, we can see that a 
particular activity can contain several 
regulatory types In different proportions. 
An often reported example is the use of 
military units to break up student 
demonstrations. In this example, mili- 
tary resources are clearly operating to 
regulate the students, but they may be 
doing so in a managerial capacity— 
that is, under the orders of a civilian 
elite—or in a directive capacity—that 
is, without reference to civilian elite 
preferences. Unless we sort out the 
proportions of different regulatory types, 
we can arrive at false conclusions about 
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the master-servant relationship. As 
suggested by this example, distributions 
between regulatory types have im- 
portant bearings on the consequences 
of military activity for political de- 
velopment. We can also produce mis- 
leading descriptions unless we carefully 
consider the significance of the context 
in which -the military operates in a 
directive, managerial or instrumental 
manner. For example, the military role 
in political development differs sig- 
nificantly if military personnel manage 
government bureaucracies for a few 
civilian leaders or if they manage vil- 
lage development programs for civilian 
bureaucracies. It matters whether civil- 
ians use the military as a temporary 
instrument to cope with natural dis- 
asters or to construct facilities with 
high legacy value. Context significance 
data lessen our dependence on the some- 
times misleading indicator of the pre- 
dominant use of military man-hours. 
The military may affect political de- 
velopment more through one rapid coup 
than through the efforts of civic action 
teams in a hundred villages. 

Currently, much of the controversy 
over the role of the military in political 
development results from different as- 
sumed correlations. Sometimes these 
are correlations between the: frequencies 
of different regulatory types; some- 
times, between regulatory types and 
contextual significance. Some advance 
the view that the military will, in the 
overwhelming proportion of cases, suc- 
cessfully advance from the instrumen- 
tal to the managerial to the directive 
regulatory type. Others contend that 
this trend can readily be avoided and 
that extensive military-civilian inter- 
action does not have to threaten civilian 
supremacy. 

A more sophisticated set of arguments 
concerns the effects of different associa- 
tions of regulatory types and contexts 
on the over-all control of the rate and 


direction of change in the state. For 
some, the military tends to play the role 
of servant to a greater extent when it 
directs a narrow range of activities of 
limited significance than when it man- 
ages or instruments a broad range of 
greater significance. Others suggest the 
opposite, and both groups can find ex- 
amples which appear to support their 
assertions. These controversies can be 
clarified empirically by adequate case 
descriptions. 

Perhaps the most important issue to 
clarify involves the correlation between 
the extent to which the military regu- 
lates the rate of change in a state and 
the extent to which it regulates the di- 
rection of change. If we find a high 
correlation, we must confront the trade- 
off between the use of military resources 
to accelerate political development and 
the nondemocratic corollaries of such 
use. If we do not find a high correla- 
tion, the managerial and instrumental 
uses of military resources in political 
development do not pose more than a 
handleable problem to our preference 
for democratic polities. 


Routines 


If we can place them in an appro- 
priate framework, data on the aspects of 
activity can yield significant answers to 
our questions. As the reader will recall, 
we referred to the different aspects as 
variables. We now need a structure 
which enables us to relate the variables 
and the positions which are found to 
characterize a particular military estab- 
lishment at a particular time. To il- 
luminate the significance of military 
behavior for political development, the 
structure should also enable us to com- 
pare the inputs of the military with 
those of other actors in the political 
development process. This structure 
fills a crucial function for adequate de- 
scription and measurement of military 
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effects on political development and 
‘their significance. Efforts to develop 
such a structure usefully guide our data 
collection activities; they force us to 
keep political development at the center 
of our focus and help us to avoid tempt- 
ing but tangential studies of the military 
establishment as ends in themselves. 

Analytic strategies which we label 
routines can fill these needs; efforts to 
formulate and validate routines assist 
us to invoke the criterion of relevance 
to political development. Figure 1 
presents the previously implicit intel- 
lectual scheme used in this article and 
indicates the key place of routines. 

As Figure 1 indicates, operationally 
we are defining political development 
and levels of political development in 
terms of a set of indices and points on 
those indices. Most of us customarily 
do so and use such indices as the extent 
of functional specialization in the gov- 
ernment bureaucracy and the degree of 
congruence between the national popu- 
lation and the audience accessible to the 
occupants of high national office. Rou- 
tines extend and formalize the patterns 
of analysis which we use to place na- 
tions on our indices. A routine ts an 
analytic structure which consists of the 
variables and their relationships which 
determine the point which a particular 
society occupies on a particular indice 
at a particular point in time. 

To construct a routine, the analyst se- 


lects a recognized indice of political de- 
velopment and a state which has been 
placed at a particular point on that 
measuring stick. He then hypothesizes 
alternative routines which may have 
produced that point, that is, combina- 
tions of variables, variable positions, 
and relationships between variables. He 
can either, create these testable formula- 
tions or borrow them from the litera- 
ture. In the next step, he checks these 
hypotheses for fit with the society un- 
der observation. To complete this stage, 
the researcher may have to gather data 
himself or may be able to adapt mate- 
rial compiled by others. The familiar 
process of testing and retesting con- 
tinues until a hypothesized routine has 
been validated. Of course, this process 
is lengthy. However, gains in predic- 
tive power require such systematic and 
arduous effort. We are suggesting the- 
ory-building for the role of the military 
in political development which requires 
this common scientific procedure har- 
nessed for relevance to ‘our problem. 
Any other course leaves the next gen- 
eration of analysts with essentially the 
same tasks that confront us. Obvi- 
ously, this theoretical task would be, in 
effect, endless for the small number of, 


, researchers interested in the role of the 


military in political development. How- 
ever, existing work facilitates many of 
the steps outlined above, and we can 
expect the growing effort to understand 
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. political development to provide greater 
assistance in the future.” 

A homely example can clarify the 
process of routine construction which 
has just been outlined. Our example 
will be the phenomenon of ‘‘dapper- 
ness,” and we assume the knowledge 
that a particular population has been 
placed at a rather low point on the in- 
dice of creased trousers. ‘The relative 
absence of creased trousers, one can by- 
pothesize, results from the interaction of 
the following variables: frequency of 
rain; ability ‘to stay out of the rain; 
convenience of pressing facilities; avail- 
ability of money to spend on pressing; 
and availability of other prestige sym- 
bols. The analyst then states hypothe- 
ses which relate specified positions on 
each variable and collects data on the 
population under study. After complet- 
ing these steps, he analyzes the data to 
see if (1) the positions stated in his hy- 
potheses were in fact present; and (2) 
if not, whether the insertion of the po- 
sitions which he has found produces the 
known result. If possible, he proceeds 
to test alternative sets of hypotheses to 
locate the simplest routine which yields 
accurate predictions. After he has vali- 
dated a routine which predicts the fre- 
quency of creased trousers for the initial 
population, he proceeds to another 
group. 

Without the kind of analytic devices 


5 Available literature can supply indices, gen- 
eralized propositions and partially developed 
routines, and applicable data. As examples of 
these forms of assistance see: Lucian W. Pye 
(ed.), Communications and Politica} Develop- 
ment (Princeton, N J.: Princeton -University 
Press, 1963); Marion J. Levy, Jr., Interna- 
tional Variation in Societies (forthcoming) ; 
Fred W. Riggs, Administrative Development, 
Prepared for presentation to the Comparative 
Administration Research Group Seminar, Indi- 
ana University, June 17 to August 10, 1963; 
and Raymond Tanter, Dimensions of Conflict 
Behavior Within and Between Nations, 1958— 
1960, Ph.D. Dissertation, Department of Po- 
litical Science, Indiana University, 1964. 


labeled routines, it becomes extremely 
difficult to formulate sound strategies 
for political development in general and 
for the role of the military in political 


' development in particular. The sound- | 


ness of a strategy tends to be a function ~ 
of the validity of the routines which it 
assumes. When strategic planners for- 
mulate directives, they reason that ac- 
tions which produce a particular com- 
bination of positions on a set of related 
variables will produce their desired end- 
state. From this perspective, validated 
routines recommend themselves if we 
want to maximize the probability that 


- strategies result in the predicted out- 


comes. Because routines allow for com- 
parison of- diverse positions on the as- 
pects of activity variables, they allow 
us to compare the political development 
consequences of an extensive variety of 
observed and simulated military roles. 
Accordingly, we can learn how the mili- . 


‘tary hampers as well as how it assists 


political development, and what are 
feasible combinations of effects to ex- 
pect from the military. 


DETERMINANTS OF MILITARY BEHAVIOR 


The preceding sections have sug- 
gested intellectual devices for relevant 
and comparable descriptions ‘of military 
inputs into the political development 
process. In the rest of the article, we 
go back a step to the determinants of 
the inputs which the military makes. 
Obviously, locating the optimal military 
input for political development along 
democratic lines does not provide a 
guide to action until we discover the 
switching points which bring military 
establishments to adopt that pattern of 
behavior. Obviously, we are far from 


. being able to state switching points, that 


is, points which when changed alter 
the direction of the entire organization. 
However, we can progress toward this 
capability by selecting variables which 
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appear to have significant effects on 
military behavior and by testing the 
different effects of different positions on 
these variables. As a first step in this 
effort, the following paragraphs discuss 
some illustrative variables and variable 
positions which have not received sig- 
nificant attention in analyses of the 
military, but have been found impor- 
tant in the analysis of other organiza- 
tions. 

It may be helpful to state three gen- 
eral criteria which should govern the 
selection of variables and variable po- 
sitions as analytically useful determi- 
nants of military behavior. First, al- 
though the variables should be common 
to all military establishments, a particu- 
lar position on the variable should not. 
Because we want to understand difer- 
ences in military behavior, findings of 
similarity do not have predictive utility. 
Second, the variables should apply to 
the military rank-and-file as well as to 
the officer corps. We know that the 
rank-and-file can impose restrictions on 
the courses of acticn open to officers, 
and that many of the possible inputs to 
political development are implemented 
by ordinary soldiers and noncommis- 
sioned officers. Third, the variables 
must have behavioral implications for 
the military, that is, they must have 
predictable effects on either the ability 
or the desire of military personnel to 
use their resources in alternative ways. 
For example, the historical origin of the 
army does not have relevance in itself; 
the residue which it leaves has relevance 
as it affects what military personnel can 
and want to do. To take account of this 
residue in studies of the military, it may 
be most efficient to subsume it into vari- 
ables which encompass a number of de- 
termining factors. 

To illustrate variables which meet 
these criteria and the different determin- 
ing effects which fallow from different 
positions on such variables, we will 


briefly examine the characteristics of 
goal and personnel. The goal variable 
refers to the end which a statistically 
predominant number of military person- 
nel of different ranks believe they have 
a primary right to pursue. Three po- 
sitions on this variable appear to be 
particularly fruitful: personal and insti- 
tutional well-being; national well-being; 
and national dominion. Their different 
implications for military inputs to po- 
litical development are clear from case 
analyses. In relative terms, the goal 
of personal and institutional well-being 
leads the military to prefer the role 
which maximizes the status, influence, 
and living standard of military person- 
nel. For example, this goal motivated 
the Spanish Juntas de Defensa (1917- 
1922) in their attempts to secure politi- 
cal remedies for “rising prices and... . 
wholesale interference with promotion 
by strict seniority.” ° In contrast, the 
goal of national well-being tends to mo- 
tivate the military to select the role 
which optimizes the quality of all as- 
pects of national life. Accordingly, this 
position on the goal variable seems rela- 
tively most likely to generate acceptance 
of an extensive use of military resources 
to assist political development. The 
army can even conceive of itself, in Nas- 
ser’s phrase, as a “university with open 
doors to all classes of people, teaching 
them, strengthening their bodies and 
raising their morale.”* The third heu- 
ristic position, that of national dominion, 
leads the army to evaluate inputs it can 
make to political development for their 
consequences on the external authority 
of the nation. When this goal predomi- 
nates, the military is relatively prone to 

8A. R.M Carr, “Spain—Rule by Generals,” 
Soldiers and Governments, ed. Michael How- 
ard (London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1957), 
. 138. 
á 17 Quoted in: Morroe Berger, Military Elite 
and Social Change: Egypt Since Napoleon 


(Princeton, N J.: Center of International Stud- 
ies, Princeton University, 1960), p. 23. 
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> inputs which extend and/or maintain na- 


tional control of foreign territory. In re- 
lation to armies where the previous po- 
sition predominates, the military avoids 
domestic activities. As the Algerian 
case indicates, the national dominion 
goal can produce activities in the metro- 
pole when military personnel judge them 
to be required for external success. If 
tests prove that different goals have dif- 
ferent effects such as we have hypothe- 
sized, advocates of political develop- 
ment will either try to build the most 
suitable goal into military establish- 
ments or to compensate for less than 
optimal inputs into political develop- 
ment. 

The personnel variable refers to the 
extent of vocational commitment which 
a Statistically predominant number of 
military personnel of different ranks 
have to the military establishment. To 
infer the effects of different positions on 
this variable on inputs to political de- 
velopment, we make two assumptions. 
First, as has been shown for other or- 
ganizations, career commitment corre- 
lates positively with the choice of be- 
haviors for their effect on the organiza- 
tion and inversely with choices for their 
effects on other groups. Accordingly, to 
the extent that personnel have a career 
commitment to the military, they tend 
to prefer behaviors which have positive 
effects on the military; to the extent 
that they do not have a career commit- 
ment, they tend to prefer behaviors 
which have positive effects on civilians. 
Second, to the extent that personnel 
leave the organization, they diffuse in 
society the attitudes and skills acquired 
in the military. Accordingly, to the ex- 
tent that military personnel return to 
civilian life, that is, have a less than 
complete career commitment to the 
armed forces, service-acquired attitudes 
and abilities tend to diffuse to the ci- 
vilian population. When we make these 
assumptions, we arrive at significantly 


different tendencies for the military role 
in political development for the variable 
positions of career, conscript, and volun- 
teer. 

The military at the career position is 
relatively prone to prefer those uses of 
military resources that directly affect 
the military establishment: military pay 
and privileges; defense policy-making; 
and corollaries of combat activity—for 
example, military government of oc- 
cupied areas. Since personnel spend 
most of their working years in the army, 
military establishments are least likely 
to diffuse skills and attitudes into the 
civilian population. In contrast, the 
conscript military tends to be the most 
prone to uses of resources which pri- 
marily affect civilians and to choose 
those which benefit civilian groups. Be- 
cause personnel spend most of their 
working years in civilian life, conscript 
armies manifest the greatest tendency 
to diffuse service-acquired skills and 
attitudes into the general population. 
Governments who desire this phenome- 
non, such as the Israeli and the Soviet, 
have pursued the personnel policy which 
we have just described. In relative 
terms, a military at the volunteer posi- 
tion tends to have an intermediate dif- 
fusion function. However, the criteria 
used to evaluate alternative uses of 
military resources tend to differ in ac- 
cord with the extent to which volun- 
teers see service as an escape from ci- 
vilian life or as a contribution to a so- 
cietal objective. “Escapist volunteers” 
have no regard for the possible contribu- 
tion which their inputs to political de- 
velopment can make to civilian welfare. 
“Contributing volunteers” tend to ac- 
cept resource uses which benefit civilians 
as long as they perceive them to con- 
tribute to the societal objective at stake. 
An example is the willingness of revolu- 
tionaries who enter insurgent forces to 
conduct propaganda. 

The successful location of the deter- 
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minants of military inputs into the po- 
litical development process will enable 
us to predict not only when to expect 
particular inputs, but the probability 
that either secular changes or those de- 
liberately built into military training 
will produce the most fruitful possible 
roles for the military in political devel- 
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opment. An effort of this kind, con- 


- ducted concurrently with the descrip- 


tion and measurement tasks proposed in 
the first section, should enable us to 
formulate effective strategies for mili- 
tary participation in the pursuit of eco- 
nomic growth, national unification, and 
political ‘stability. a 


The Rise and Role of Charismatic Leaders 
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matic appeal is validated through the perceptions of the fol- 
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and the actions and values associated with these myths. At- 
tributes of the charismatic leader tend to vary from society to 
society. In new states the breakdown of traditional and co- 
lonial-legal systems of authority produces conditions of uncer- 
tainty conducive to the emergence of charismatic leadership. 
Through strategies of cultural management, the charismatic 
leader legitimizes his claims by associating with himself the 
sacred symbols of the culture. Disintegration of nationalist 
unity after independence often makes incompatible the simul- 
taneous pursuit of the two goals of political development: the 
consolidation of the state and the growth of central government 
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HE term “charismatic leader” has 

recently attained widespread and 
almost debased? currency. In the past, 
it was occasionally applied to Gandhi, 
Lenin, Hitler, and Roosevelt. Now 
nearly every leader with marked popu- 
lar appeal, especially those of new 
states, is indiscriminately tagged as 
cnarismatic. In the absence of clear- 
cut specifications of traits of person- 
ality or behavior shared by the many 
and apparently diverse men? to whom 
charisma has been attributed and of 
any inventory of the common charac- 
teristics of the publics who have been 
susceptible to charismatic appeal, it is 
not surprising that scholars should ques- 
tion the meaning and utility of the con- 
cept of charismatic leadership.? 

To avoid such indiscriminate and 
therefore meaningless use of the term, 
we should know what is or should be 
_ included in the category of charismatic 

leadership to distinguish it from other 
forms of leadership. Such knowledge 
might help us recognize whether the 
phenomenon—as distinct from the term 
—has really been particularly frequent 
in recent years. If it has, it is impor- 
tent to understand how and when char- 

1 When a recent book groups together as 
“charismatic statesmen” Sukarno, Abdul Rah- 
man, Macapagal, Diem, Sihanouk, Captain 
Kong Le, General Ne Win and the King of 
Tnailand, one wonders whether every leader 
who achieves any sort of prominence in South- 
east Asia is automatically charismatic or 
whether Southeast Asia simply boasts a per- 
petually charismatic climate See Willard A. 
Hanna, Eight Nation Makers: Southeast Asia’s 
Charismatic Statesmen (New York: American 
Universities Field Staff, 1964). 

2 Peron, Nehru, Ben Gurion, Nkrumah, 
Magsaysay, Churchill, DeGaulle, Sukarno, 
Castro, Touré, Lumumba, Eisenhower, Ken- 
yatta, Kennedy, and Khrushchev are just a 
few of the political leaders who have been 
called charismatic in recent years 

3 See K J. Ratnam, “Charisma and Political 
Leadership,” Political Studies, Vol. XII, No. 3 
(October 1964), pp. 341-354 for one of the 
more cogent critiques of contemporary uses 
of the concept. 
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ismatic leadership appears and what it 
can or cannot contribute to political 
change. 

Max Weber adapted the term cha- 
risma* from the vocabulary of early 
Christianity to denote one of three types 
of authority in his now classic classifica- 
tion of authority on the basis of claims 
to legitimacy. He distinguished among 
(1) traditional authority, whose claim 
is based on “an established belief in the 
sanctity of immemorial traditions,” (2) 
rational or legal authority, grounded on 
the belief in the legality of rules and in 
the right of those holding authoritative 
positions by virtue of those rules to 
issue commands, and (3) charismatic or 
personal authority, resting on “devotion 
to the specific sanctity, heroism, or ex- 
emplary character of an individual per- 
son, and of the normative pattern or or- 
der revealed by him.” 

Of these types—and it must be em- 
phasized that they are “ideal types” or 
abstractions—charismatic authority, ac- 
cording to Weber, differs from the other 
two in being unstable, even if recurrent, 
and tending to be transformed into one 
of the other two types.* While elements 


The term is of Greek origin, meaning 
“rift,” and was originally identified as a “gift 
of grace” or a divinely inspired calling to serv- 
ice, office or leadership 

8 Max Weber, The Theory of Social and 
Economic Organization, ed. by Talcott Parsons 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1947), 
p. 328. 

6 This notion of transformation or “routini- 
zation” has led to criticism that Weber uses 
the concept of charisma ambiguously, that is, 
on the one hand as a characteristic of certain 
classes of people in certain situations, on the 
other as a more general quality that can be 
transmitted to and identified with institutions 
such as the family and the office; see Ibid, p. 
75 and Carl J. Friedrich, “Political Leadership 
and the Problem of Charismatic Power,” The 
Journal of Politics, 23 (February 1961), p 13 
Such criticism overlooks the possibility that 
during the course of charismatic leadership, a 
transfer can be effected of aspects of the be- 
lief induced by the leader toward another ob- 
ject, especially if designated by him. 
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of charismatic authority may be present 
in all forms of leadership," the pre- 
dominantly charismatic leader is distin- 
guished from other leaders by his ca- 
` pacity to inspire and sustain loyalty and 
devotion to him personally, apart from 
his office or status. He is regarded as 
possessing supernatural or extraordinary 
powers given to few to have. Whether 
in military prowess, religious zeal, thera- 
peutic skill, heroism, or in some other 
dimension, he looms “larger than life.” 
He is imbued with a sense of mission, 


felt as divinely inspired, which he com-’ 


municates to his followers. He lives not 
as other men. Nor does he lead in ex- 
pected ways by recognized rules. He 
breaks precedents and creates new ones 
and so is revolutionary. He seems to 
flourish in times of disturbance and dis- 
tress.® 

The somewhat misleading search for 
the source of charisma in the personali- 
ties of such leaders may have resulted 
from misreading of Weber’s frequently 
cited definition of charisma as “a cer- 
tain quality of an individual personality 
by which he és set apart from ordinary 
men and treated as endowed with super- 
natural, superhuman, or at least specif- 
ically exceptional powers or qualities.” ° 
For, as the words deliberately italicized 
here suggest and Weber repeatedly em- 
phasized, it is not so much what the 
leader is but how he is regarded by those 
subject to his authority that is decisive 
for the validity of charisma. His cha- 
risma resides in the perceptions of the 
people he leads. 

There are those who deny that the 


7 Authority is here defined as the sanctioned 
basis for the exercise of a leadership role, 
whereas leadership refers to the individual 
seen as capable of exercising the role for the 
situation in which direction is called for 

8 Weber, op. cit, pp 358-362; also H. H. 
Gerth and C. Wright Mills, From Max Weber: 
Essays in Sociology (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1946), pp 245-250. 

9 Weber, op. cit., p. 358. 


term can be properly applied to leaders 
whose “call” neither comes from God 
nor can be considered divinely inspired 
in the specifically religious sense. On 
the grounds that one ought not to class 
together the works of a Luther and a 
Hitler, they deplore Weber’s extension 
of an originally Christian concept to in- 
clude leaders who are seized with and 
communicate a darkly secular fervor.?° 
As individuals, we can commend the mo- 
tives of those who wish to distinguish 
on moral or esthetic grounds between 
men whose mission leads to Heaven and 
men whose mission leads to Hell. But 
as social scientists we must recognize 
that the empirical or earthly manifesta- 
tion of inspired and inspiring leadership 
is one and the same whether in the 
service of good or evil. 

We therefore can redefine charisma— 
without departing from Weber’s intrinsic 
intention—-as a leader’s capacity to elicit 
from a following deference, devotion, 
and awe toward himself as the source 
of authority. A leader who can have 
this effect upon a group is charismatic 
for that group. An analysis of kow 
leaders achieve such an effect, of the 
means by which and the conditions un- 
der which this kind of loyalty is gen- 
erated and maintained, might give us a 
better intellectual grasp of charismatic 
leadership. 

It may be that systematic compari- 
son of political leaders who have been 
regarded by their peoples as super- 
humanly inspired and inspiring would 
reveal certain traits common to all of 
them. Further systematic comparison 
of the societies where and the conditions 
under which such leaders have come to 
the fore might eventually take the con- 
cept of charismatic leadership out of 
the realm of speculation into that of 
empirically based social science. The 
lack of such systematic research since 


10 For a striking example of this point of 
view, see Friedrich, op. cit., pp. 14-16, 19. 
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Weber familiarized us with the concept 
is somewhat surprising. In its absence 
we can offer no firmly based findings. 
_ We hope the following reflections may 
be relevant to such an investigation. 
First we consider the conditions that 
appear to have been conducive to the 
rise of charismatic leadership in new 
states. Then we attempt to explain 
how the charismatic leader emerges and 
gains recognition. Finally, we try to as- 


>` sess the functions and significance of 


charismatic leadership for the kinds of 
changes which are customarily called 
“development.” 


NEw STATES AND THE EMERGENCE. OF 
CHARISMATIC LEADERSHIP ' 


Weber gave little attention to the 
conditions’ under which charismatic 
leadership can emerge, merely mention- 
ing times of psychic, physical, economic, 
ethical, religious, or political distress.1* 
Since he defined this phenomenon as 
abnormal and intermittent—indeed he 
considered that the pure form of charis- 
matic authority existed only at the 
time of origin 1?—he was more inter- 
ested in its-routinization. We attempt 
to expand Weber’s treatment, and per- 
haps. depart from it in some respects, 
by concentrating on what might be 
termed the other pole of the develop- 
mental continuum. | 

Charismatic leadership seems to flour- 
ish today particularly in the newer 
states that were formerly under colonial 
‘rule. 
pendence generally signified that the 
old order had broken down and the sup- 
. ports that sustained it had disappeared 
‘or were rapidly being weakened. We 
might more correctly distinguish two 
“old” orders in postcolonial countries: 
(1) the precolonial traditional system, 
-many of whose elements survived dur- 
ing colonial rule and (2) the colonial 


11 Gerth and Mills, op. cit., p. 245. 
12 Weber, op. cit., p. 364. 


Their very attainment of indè- | 
' Even where colonial administrations 


system, a close approximation of 
Weber’s rational-legal type, which was 
superimposed upon but did not com- 
pletely efface the traditional system. 
Particularly under the “indirect rule” 
type of colonial regime, much of tradi- 
tional belief and observance, political 
as well as socioeconomic, existed be- 
neath the order imported from and im- . 
posed by the metropolitan country and 
in the more rural areas side-by-side with 
it. ` 

The basis of traditional authority, 


‘however, was eroded by colonialism and 


indigenous nationalism, and the basis of 
legal authority was undermined ‘by in- 
digenous nationalism.. Traditional au- 
thority, whether exercised through king- 
ship and dominant caste, chieftainship 
and special lineage, or whichever of the 
many and varied institutions found in 
the many traditional societies, had been 
part of and based upon indigenous pat- 
terns of social organization, land tenure, 
economic activity, and other elements 
of a relatively integrated social system. 
Traditional social systems tended to 
disintegrate or be transformed under 
the impact of institutions imposed by 
the colonial power. Concomitantly, 


-traditional prescriptions and procedures 


for the selection of rulers, for the con- 
trol of conflict and the settlement of 
disputes, and for the maintenance of 


“what had been considered appropriate 


relations between rulers and ruled were 
modified and in varying degrees dis- 
placed by colonial systems of authority. 


supported or tolerated some mainte- 
nance of traditional authority, this was 


‘restricted to traditional contexts. 


The attitude that traditional author- 
ity systems were inadequate to cope 
with the urban and industrial institu- 
tions introduced into colonies by Euro- 
peans was transmitted to and absorbed 
by the native elites educated in accord- 
ance with European standards and 


= 
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values ‘and recruited into the colonial 
bureaucracies and business organiza- 
tions. Nationalist intellectuals among 
the native elites also came to deprecate 
their own traditions, seeing them as 
weaknesses which had made colonialism 
possible and which were used by their 
colonial rulers to keep them in sub- 
jection. 

We consider the typical colonial order 
to have been a fair approximation of the 
Weberian ideal type of legal-rational 
authority. For an administrative bu- 
reaucracy formulated- and applied a 
system of’ rules, in accordance with 
what it considered rational criteria, rela- 
tively free from the constraints and 
controls of domestic political pressures. 
Problems ultimately arose, as they fre- 
quently do, when such rules are im- 
posed upon people who cannot either 
participate in their making, or accept 
the norms on which they are based, or 
successfully resist or modify their ap- 
plication. 

In retrospect, it is clear why one 
of the major difficulties faced by lead- 
ers of successful national independence 
movements as they sought to establish 
their own governmental systems was 
the lack of respect for impersonal legal 
authority based on rational norms. For 
in successfully having discredited the 
colonial rulers and their works, they 
also unwittingly discredited the rule of 
law introduced by the colonial powers. 
However, the certainty of the tradi- 
tional order had already been shattered 
during the colonial period. Thus there 
were no longer clear-cut and generally 
acceptable norms for the legitimacy of 
authority and the mode of its exercise. 
Their absence created the need for lead- 
ership that could serve as a bridge be- 
tween the discredited past and the un- 
certain future. A climate of uncer- 
tainty and unpredict&bility is therefore 
a breeding ground for the emergence of 
charismatic leadership. , 


- SOURCES AND VALIDATION OF 
CHARISMA 


Having indicated the conditions pro- 
pitious for the emergence of charismatic 
leadership, we now describe how it 


comes into existence and what sustains 


it. To suggest, as we have, that when 
other bases for authority are discred- 
ited, charismatic: leadership can arise 
by default is to state merely the neces- 
sary but not the sufficient conditions 
for its emergence. . We need to know 
what the charismatic leader does to — 
assert and impose his authority over 
those he presumes to lead and how he 
does it.” Since his charisma has been 
defined as validated through the per- 


ceptions of a following, we are con- 


cerned with the process by which this 
validation occurs. We also wish to 
understand how some leaders, rather 
than others, can gain this validation. 
The process, broadly stated, is one 
of interaction between the leader and 
his followers. In the course of this 
interaction the leader transmits, and 
the followers accept, his presentation of 
himself as their predestined leader, his 
definitions of their world as it is and 
as it ought to be, and his conviction of 
his mission and their duty to reshape 
it. In actuality, the process is more 
complicated, involving several groups 
of followers and several stages of vali- 
dation. There is the small group of the 
“elect” or “disciples,” the initial elite 
whom the leader first inspires or who 
throw up from among themselves one 
who can inspire others. ‘There is the 
public at large which, in turn, can be 
divided into those of predominantly tra- 
ditional orientation and those oriented 
toward a newer order. In the societies 
with which we are concerned, further 
divisions may exist along ethnic, tribal, 
religious, regional, and linguistic lines. 
The point to be, made is that the na- 
tionally significant charismatic leader 
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can command the loyalty of all or most 
of these groups. 

To understand how he can do so, it 
seems advisable to distinguish two levels 
on which his appeal is communicated 
and responded to. ‘The first level is 
that ol special grievance and special in- 
terest of each group; its significance is 
probably greatest during the stage in 
which the charismatic leader mobilizes 
the population In opposition to a pre- 
vajling order and in assertion of the 
possiblity of a new order. In the situ- 
ations of transition with which we deal, 
this stage is that of opposition to the 
rule of a colonial power. 

Changes during the colonial period 
resulted in losses and uncertainties for 
many groups in the colonized popula- 
tion. Traditional agrarian land rights 
were interfered with, and unfamiliar 
forms of taxation were imposed on 
peasants. The monetary gains of those 
pushed or pulled out of their traditional 
agricultural, pastoral, or handicrafts oc- 
cupations to become plantation and in- 
dustrial workers may have been more 
than cffset by the problems of adapting 
to unfamiliar environments. Tradi- 
tional merchants and traders often lost 
out to the competition of imported 
manufactures. ‘Traditional ruling groups 
may have given outward obedience to 
colonial overlords who allowed them to 
retain their titles and some vestiges of 
their past powers, but often resented 
their Joss of real power. Those who 
gained from the new opportunities gen- 
erated by the colonial system—and 
there were many—chafed at the limits 
placed upon their continued advance- 
ment. Native embryonic capitalists 
could not easily compete on equal terms 
with European businesses backed by 
the facilities of the metropolitan coun- 
try. Native officials of the govern- 
mental and business bureaucracies often 
felt themselves unfairly excluded from 
the high-level posts. The intellectuals, 


especially those who were trained at 
European universities, became bitter at 
the disparity between the expectations 
aroused by their education and the 
blocks that appeared in the way of 
maximizing this education. For all of 
these groups, the colonial system was 
or could be made to appear the case 
of their grievance. 

While the attraction exercised by the 
charismatic leader can, in part, be at- 
tributed to his ability to focus and 
channel diverse grievances and interests 
in a common appeal, unifying a seg- 
mented population in pursuit of a com- 
mon goal, this explanation is insuf- 
ficient to account for the acceptance of 
a given leader. Nor does it tell us how 
a leader maintains charisma in the 
conditions of uncertainty and fraction- 
alization following the attainment of 
the goal of independence. 

To turn to a deeper level, we sug- 
gest that the charisma of a leader is 
bound up with and, indeed, may even 
depend upon his becoming assimilated, 
in the thought and feelings of a popu- 
lace, to its sacred figures, divine beings, 
or heroes, Their actions and the con- 
text of these actions, recounted in myth, 
express the fundamental values of a 
culture, including its basic categories 
for organizing experience and trying to 
resolve basic cultural and human di- 
lemmas. 

Of the overlapping and conflicting 
theories of myth to be found in the 
recent anthropological literature, all 
seem to agree in regarding myths as 
tales referring to events that took place 
in the past, usually a legendary past. 
However, as Lévi-Strauss points out, 
“what gives the myth an operational 
value is that the specific pattern [i.e., 


combination of elements] is timeless; 


it explains the present and the past as 
well as the future.” Immediately fol- 
lowing this statement is the compari- 
son, significant for our purposes, “be- 
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tween myth and what appears to have 
largely replaced it in modern societies, 
namely politics.” The comparison is 
really no more than a statement that 
the French Revolution, while a non- 
reversible sequence of past happenings, 
also constitutes for the French politi- 
cian and his followers “a timeless pat- 
tern which can be detected in the con- 
temporary French social structure and 
which provides a clue for its interpre- 
tation, a lead from which to infer future 
developments.” 13 

We wish to suggest that recent 
events in a people’s politics, particularly 


“~—~thase.-marking~a major. transition or 


extraordinary occurrence in public life, 
can become endowed with the quality 
of myth if they fit or can be fitted into 
the pattern .of a traditional myth or 
body of myths. Furthermore, insofar 
as myths can be regarded as charters 
for action, validating ritual and moral 
acts,‘* or, indeed, any culturally pre- 
scribed behavior, the assimilation of a 
historical event to the pattern of tra- 
ditional myth or of a given individual 
to a mythic figure endows the event or 
individual with the aura or sanction 
of the myth itself. 

The charismatic leader, we suggest, 
is able to communicate to his followers 
a sense of continuity between himself 
and his mission and their legendary 


-heroes and their missions. Since “a 


myth remains the same as long as it 
it felt as such,”*ë he and his claims are 
legitimated by his ability to draw on 
himself the mantle of myth. How a 
particular leader does this can be con- 
sidered his strategy of “cultural man- 


18 Claude Lévi-Strauss, “The Structural 
Study of Myth,” The Journal of American 
Folklore, Vol. 68 (October~December 1955), 
p. 430. 

14 Bronislaw Malinowski, “Myth in Primi- 
tive Psychology,” Magic, Science and Religion 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1948), pp. 96-108. 

15 Lévi-Strauss, of. cit., p. 435. 
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agement,” 1° in part conscious and de- 
liberate, in part probably unconscious 
and intuitive. - 

The particular strategies of individ- 
ual charismatic leaders are a subject 
for empirical investigation." Elements 
of such strategies might be broken down 
into such categories as: rhetoric em- 


-ployed in speeches, including rhythm; +8 


use of simile and metaphor and allu- 
sions ** to myth and history; use of 
gesture and movement; employment of 
ritual and ceremony; manner of dealing 
with felt doubt and opposition; and 
mode of handling crises. While this 
list can be refined and extended, it 
suggests some of the categories in terms | 
of which the charismatic appeal of lead- 
ers can be analyzed. 

It should be stressed that the ele- 
ments of behavior indicated by such 
categories vary from culture to culture. 
This, of course, would be true of the 
behavior of any leader, charismatic or 
not, who seeks to mobilize popular sup- 
port. Specific to the charismatic leader, 
according to our theory, is the role of 
myth in validating his authority. His 
appeal, therefore, can best be under- 


18 See Lloyd A. Fallers, “Ideology and Cul- 
ture in Uganda Nationalism,” American An- 
ihropology, Vol 63 (August 1961), pp. 677- 
678 and McKim Marriott, “Cultural Policy in 
New States,” in Old Soctety and New States 
(New York, 1963), p. 29. 

17 We deliberately refrain from giving con- 
crete examples of strategies here; for, as is 
suggested below, to make meaningful the illus- 
tration of even a single strategy of a single 
leader would require an elaboration of the 
myths and values of his culture which lack of 
space prohibits. 

18 For example, it might be worth examining 
the frequency of Biblical allusions in the 
speeches of FDR, such as the reference in his 
first inaugural address to driving the money- 
changers out of the temple, and the extent to 
which his rhetoric paralleled the cadences of 
the St.. James Bible. Similarly, it would be 
interesting to compare the rhythmic patterns 
of the speeches of Nkrumah and other African 
leaders with the predominant drum and onee 
rhythms of their societies 
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stood by reference to the body of myth 
in a given culture that his strategy 


taps and manipulates,-and the actions- 


and values associated with and sanc- 
tioned by these myths.?® In brief, the 
charismatic leader is charismatic be- 


cause, in the breakdown of other means- 


of legitimizing authority, he is able to 
evoke and associate ‘with himself the 
sacred symbols of his culture, 


It follows that the charismatic ea ) 


of a leader is, by definition, limited to 


those who share the traditions of a 


given culture, that is, to those who 
understand and respond to the symbols 
expressed in the myths a charismatic 
leader evokes.?° It further follows that 
the attributes of the charismatic leader 
will vary from society to society.* 


Concomitantly, within any society, the 


charismatic appeal of competing leaders 
will depend on their relative strength 
in evoking myths with the broadest 
‘common appeal, and in maintaining the 
association of themselves and their ac- 
tions with mythical ‘figures and their 
actions.. 

We do not, however, suggest or - wish 
to imply that a charismatic leader either 
achieves power or retains it on the 
basis of charisma alone. Charismatic 


appeal provides the source of and legiti- © 


mates his’ authority. Other supports 
may be needed and are frequently em- 
ployed to gain and maintain power, 
especially when charismatic appeal be- 
gins to decline.?? 


19 See Malinowski, op. ct. 

20 We cannot here examine the means by 
which the binding force of mythology is main- 
~ tained and transmitted, although obviously in- 
volved are the socialization and ae 
practices obtaining ina society. 

21 Precisely because of this cultural variation, 


criticisms by Ratnam, op. cit; and others of 


the concept of charismatic leadership on the 
basis that clear statements of the personality 
qualities of charismatic leaders do not exist 
are neither relevant nor tenable. 

22 As David Apter points out in Ghana in 
Transition (New York: Atheneum, 1963), pp. 
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CHARISMATIC LEADERSHIP AND THE 
DILEMMAS OF DEVELOPMENT 


As we have earlier indicated, the mis- 
sion of the charismatic leader in the 
societies with which we deal is two- 
fold, incorporating two distinct, al- 
though somewhat overlapping,” stages. 


» The first is the destruction .of the old 


order; the second, which might be 
termed “political development,” is the 
building of the promised new and better ' 
order. | 
Political development, whether con- 
sidered as a goal or as a process, can be 


viewed~in-the context of new countries 


as encompassing two distinct goals or 
processes. One is that of achieving. and 
maintaining an autonomous and viable 
state or political community. that can be 
recognized as such by, and participate . 
with, other states in the international 


` political community. The second is that 


of gaining and maintaining central: gov- 
ernment capacity to manage technologi- 


- cal modernization and cope with its 


‘socioeconomic concomitants.** 
These goals or processes are not 
necessarily synonymous.or complemen- 


328-29, charisma can decline in favor of 
secular authority or, as he found in Ghana, 
as a result of conflict with traditional 
authority. ; 

28 These stages may overlap in several ways. 
The formation of a political unit that can 
gain external recognition can take place while 
the struggle against the old order continues. 
For some leaders, such as those of Indonesia 
and the United Arab Republic, the old order 
is not extinct, despite political independence, 
as long as former rulers retain ownership or 
control of important segments of the new 
country’s economy. 

24 We -use technological nodenn. 
rather ‘than a, more inclusive concept of 
modernization, not only because technological 
advance is the core of other forms, but be- 
cause there are universally accepted and non- 
ethnocentric criteria to define and measure 
technological change. This leaves open the 
types of social, economic, and cultural systems 
which are or can be compatible with the de- 
velopment of a modern technology. 
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tary, as is often assumed. While they 
may be interrelated and interdependent 
in some respects, they can be antipa- 
thetic and incompatible in others. What 
appear to be rational policies pursued 
in support of one goal may only serve 
to inhibit or prevent the attainment 
of the other. 

Many new countries cannot begin 
either form of development at the point 
where their predecessors left off. In 
the first place, they start with less in- 
ternal cohesion than existed in the same 
territories under colonial control or dur- 
ing nationalist mobilization against it. 
The very tactics of nationalist mobiliza- 
tion confront the new governments with 
new sets of expectations and conditions, 
limiting the alternatives open to it. 

As recent Asian and African history 
has demonstrated, the preindependence 
solidarity forged in the common strug- 
gle of diverse groups against their com- 
mon ruler does not long survive the 
departure of that ruler. The vision 
of a single nation submerged under 
colonial control fades before the reality 
of competitive subsocieties, each of 
which tends to view independence as 
a mandate to reassert its traditional 
heritage and strengthen its claims 
against those of other groups. 

No longer can the conflicting interests 
and ambitions of different ethnic groups 
and, cross-cutting these, the different 
economic segments of the population be 
merged in the single overriding goal of 
_ freedom. Now they are couched in 
the Concrete terms of more land and 
lower taxes for peasants, higher wages 
for workers, subsidies for small busi- 
nessmen, boosts in status and salary 
for bureaucrats, or whatever particular 
benefits people had sought or been led 
to expect as the immediate and in- 
evitable fruits of successful anticolo- 
nialism. 

Moreover, nationalist leaders - were 
committed to representative govern- 


ment, whether through personal con- 


viction or because explicit adherence 


to democracy in its Western institu- 
tional forms was the implicit condition | 
of American support for their cause. 
Soon new parliaments, parties, unions, 
and associations provide new forums 
to articulate expectations and arouse 
new aspirations.? Rival contenders for 
ethnic, regional, and national roles of 
intermediate political leadership press 
upon the central government the rival 
claims of those they lead. | 

But the already hard-pressed new 
governments have less capacity to pro- 
vide even the expected services than 
had their colonial counterparts. ‘This is 
not merely a matter of limited financial 
resources or unanticipated needs to re- 
habilitate refugees and reconstruct in- 
stallations destroyed by military action. 
The replacement of skilled administra- - 
tors and technicians by less trained or 
unskilled ones, especially where nation- 
alist zeal and political reliability are 
the major criteria of appointment,’ 
means that preindependence norms of 
governmental performance are difficult 
to restore, much less improve upon to 


‘meet the new aspirations. In this re- 


spect, India perhaps suffered least and 
the Congo most. 

At almost any stage of planning poli- 
cies and programs or implementing 


25 In place of the conventional concept of 
demand, we prefer to distinguish between 
expectation and aspiration which are differ- 
ently derived and have different potential for 
violence when frustrated. Expectations con- 
stitute claims made on the basis of prevailing 
norms whose satisfaction is felt as owed by 
right; aspirations are hopes of future gains 
not previously enjoyed which are seen as de- ` 
sirable but not necessarily due one. Whereas 
unrealized aspirations result. in disappoint- 
ment, frustrated expectations produce an often 
intolerable sense of deprivation. 

48 The provision of government jobs to the 
disciplines and their followers may be seen 
as booty distribution, noted by Weber as 
one of the means of support of charismatic 
leaders. 
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them, dilemmas multiply and internal 


conflict increases. Basic dilemmas over . 


how to allocate scarce resources as be- 
tween long-run investment goals and 
short-run consumption requirements and 
between projects stimulating industrial 


growth and those needed to maintain | 


jevels of employment’ are further com- 
dlicated by struggles over the distri- 
bution of the available pie.** Satisfac- 
tion of one set of claims, even in terms 
of national developmental goals rather 
than particularistic ones, produces, at 
minimum, accusations of favoritism lev- 
eled against the central government and 
counter-claims from those-feeling them- 
selves disadvantaged. At maximum, it 
produces large-scale violence and even 
overt insurrection. 

The charismatic leader can conceiv- 
ably use his appeal to integrate the 
- state and to create strong central gov- 
ernment institutions to modernize the 
society, that is, to further development 
in both senses of the term as defined 
earlier. But the extent to which he 
can focus simultaneously on both will 
depend on the particular conditions and 
resistances in his society.*® In circum- 
stances of acute subgroup competition, 
many national modernization goals 
weaken or tend to be shelved. Of ne- 

21 Fox fuller treatment of this and preceding 
points, see B. F. Hoselitz and A. R. Willner, 
“Economic Development, Political Strategies, 

and American Aid,” in M. A. Kaplan, Lhe 
- Revolution in World Politics (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1963), pp. 357-71. 


28 Even the implementation of a universal” 


goal, such as educetion, can provoke dissent 
and conflict. The advantages of a single 
language of instruction that’ will also serve 
_as a unifying force has often been countered 
by demands for education in the local lan- 
_ guages. The very groups who have requested 
vernacular schools, after gaining their objec- 
tives, may often exhibit resentment when their 
members do not easily have access to posts 
and occupations that demand fluency in the 
dominant national language. ` 

28 This has been far more possible in India, 
Israel, and the United Arab Republic than in 
Indonesia or Ghana. 


cessity, the leader concentrates his cha- 
risma on holding together a potentially 
fragmenting country. Priority is given 
to maintaining and unifying the state or 
gaining some semblance of solidarity 
whatever the cost. 

In a society fissioned by parochial 
identifications and particularistic goals, 
the charismatic leader may be the single 
symbol of unity surmounting the di- 
versjty and the primary means of cre- 
ating consensus on objectives. To the 
many who need some tangible referent 
for a loyalty still somewhat beyond 
their comprehension, he is the visible 
embodiment of the nation come ‘into 
being. And to those confused by the 
loosening of familiar ties and the pro- 
fusion of new groups and activities 
claiming their attention, he provides the 
reassurance that links them with the 
old and sanctions the new. 

Of the many devices used by charis- 
matic leaders to create cohesion, only 
a few can be briefly mentioned here. 
Analogous to the process earlier men- 
tioned in which the leader is clothed in 
the mantle of myth, he seeks to endow 
the state with a quasi-mythology.®° To 
link together both those of predomi- 
nantly modern orientations and those 


of traditionalist leanings, the quasi- 


myths, whether expressed in ideology 
and ritual or utilized by organizations, 
are synthetic or syncretic blends ofthe 


- indigenous and the imported. Reinter- 


pretations of socialism and democracy 
are yolked to traditional institutions - 
often resurrected from a romanticized 
past. aa 


30 We use'the term “quasi-mythology” here 
to distinguish the attempts to create new 
myths and symbols from the genuine body 
of myth in the society. It is, of course, pos- 
sible that some of these quasi-myths will over 
time become incorporated into the culture 


and form part of the deeply embedded reser- - 


voir of myth. 
81 Sukarno’s “gotong-rojong” parliament j 
an excellent example of this. 
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The charismatic leader can be seen 
as a double-visaged Janus, projecting 
himself on the one hand as the om- 
niscient repository of ancient wisdom 
and on the other as the new man of the 
people, not only leading them toward, 


- but sharing with them, the trials of 


revolutionary renewal.** Similarly, the 
increasingly politicized organizational 
life that is promoted when the charis- 
matic leader seeks to conserve his 
charisma ®* and subdue factionalism 
under the umbrella of the single-party 
regime *4 serves a double function. The 
sense of community is restored in partly 
traditional terms but embracing far 
more inclusive membership units than 
previously. And joint participation in 
regime-sponsored organizational activi- 
ties, even if partially or originally co- 
erced, can create a sense of solidarity 
among people who work together, a 
sense of identification with similar goals 
—even when originally imposed upon 
them rather than generated by them— 
and a sense of accomplishment that gives 
some meaning to their hardships. 

Of major significance in the creation 
of a national identity can be the use 
by the charismatic leader of the inter- 
national stage. Part of the sense of 
self derives from the measurement of 
self against others and much of the 
feeling of strength comes from the 
awareness of one’s Impact on others. 
The presence and prominence of their 


23 This double-projection is frequent in the 
speeches of Sukarno and can also be found 
in some of Nasser’s statements. 

38 Paradoxically, the charisma of the leader 
often seems to be both diffused and dispersed 
in the structures he sets up yet rechannelled 
and returned in his direction. This may be 
the consequence of his role as founder and 
final arbiter. 

34 Apter’s imaginative designation of the 
basis of such regimes as “political religion” 
is a compelling metaphor but perhaps some- 
what overextended See David Apter, “Po- 
litical Religion in the New Nations,” Old 
Societies and New States, op. cit, pp 57-104. 


leaders in distant capitals and exerting 
obvious influence on international con- 
ferences, spelled out to their peoples 
through all the media of mass com- 
munication, give the latter a sense of 
national identity and pride. 

There is another way in which charis- 
matic leaders tend to have an impact 
on the international stage which often 
annoys and outrages the leaders and 
peoples of more established countries. 
This is the constant raising of such 
issues as cryptocolonialism, “disguised” 
imperialism, and perceived foreign “‘in- 
terference.” These may strike outside 
observers as unwarranted and danger- 
ous shadow battles. But they, too, 
serve the function of maintaining in- 
ternal cohesion. The sacrifices de- 
manded of the disciples and the popu- 
lace in the preindependence period 
could be dramatized in terms of the 
ordeals that the mythic hero and his 
followers must undergo to overcome 
their visible colonial enemy. But in- 
adequate social overhead, budget defi- 
cits, poor planning, scarcity of skills, 
and the like are difficult to dramatize 
in concrete and meaningful terms as 
explanations of the delay of the antici- 
pated millennium. And so symbolic 
enemies must be created to serve as 
the scapegoat for the continued frus- 
trations of the people. 

While charismatic leadership may 
contribute in many ways to the con- 
solidation of the state, its exercise may 
also delay the kind of institutionaliza- 
tion and continuity of authority needed 
for concrete tasks of development. The 
charismatic leader may become trapped 
by his own symbols and substitute sym- 
bolic action as ends instead of means. 
Viewing himself as the indispensable 
prop of his country’s existence and the 
only one in whose hands its destiny can 
be trusted, he may treat constructive 
criticism as treason. Those surround- 
ing him may do little more than echo 
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N the rapidly burgeoning literature on 

the bureaucracy in developing coun- 
tries there is one topic that appears to 
have been neglected. The actions of 
both politician and administrator must 
eventually have their repercussions on 
the new citizen. The emergent political 
system may, of course, bear little rela- 
tion to the concerns of the common 
man, in which case it would justifiably 
be classified as ineffective. But the vast 
proportion of the new nations in Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America are at least 
ruled with the claim of considerable 
popular support, and the turbulent his- 
tory of the ters monde suggests that 
few governments survive that do not 
give some reality to such a claim. 

A second consideration that calls at- 
tention to the relation between the citi- 
zen and the administrator is the neces- 
sity, which will have to be accepted as 
an assumption in the brief space avail- 
able, of having popular support to 
achieve the goals that most developing 
nations have laid down for themselves. 
The most energetic and successful at- 
tempts to train new officials are unlikely 
to provide enough new administrators in 
coming decades to organize all the new 
services and to support all the new in- 
stitutions that even the most modest na- 
tional plan might outline. In addition, 
the profound social changes in family 
habits, savings patterns, and production 
methods, to name only a few intricate 
problems, are not amenable to easy or- 
ganization under the most favorable 
conditions. If the development process 
demands popular participation and in- 
volvement, it behooves us to anticipate 
the changing character of the relation- 
ship between official and citizen in a 
new nation. 

In a purely bureaucratic framework 
this problem was raised some time ago 
by Professor Eisenstadt, who notes that 
“from the very beginning a bureaucratic 
organization is placed in what may be 


called a power situation, in which it has 
to cast its influence and to generate 
processes of power on its own behalf 
and in which it is under pressure from 
different centers of power in the society 
that would control it.”? Thus, Eisen- 
stadt foresaw three alternatives. The 
bureaucracy might seek autonomy and 
reaffirm its own structure; it might seek 
to permeate the social system; or it 
might be subject to increasing “‘debu- 
reaucratization” as new relationships 
were established with the constituents 
of the bureaucratic process. The im- 
portant point was that a bureaucracy 
must exist in relation to a social sys- 
tem. An attempt will be made to elabo- 
rate how the bureaucracy in a develop- 
ing country may find this relationship 
changed under several political condi- 
tions as national reconstruction ad- 
vances. 

Professor Riggs has also performed a 
great service in drawing our attention 
to the ways by which a bureaucracy 
may obstruct development. Indeed, the 
official may find the tasks of national 
reconstruction so distasteful that a con- 
dition of “negative development” oc- 
curs. Though he also stops short of 
exploring the relation of citizen and offi- 
cial in political development, he con- 
cludes that “premature or too rapid ex- 
pansion of the bureaucracy when the 
political system tends to lag behind 
tends to inhibit the development of ef- 
fective politics.” * In practice, few de- 
veloping nations can halt the expansion 
of the bureaucracy, though their reluc- 


1“Bureaucracy and MDebureaucratization,” 
Administration Science Quarterly, Vol. 4, No. 
3 (December 1959), p. 307. 

2 Riggs was using the term “development” 
ın a more limited meaning, but it is pertinent 
to the following discussion that his observa- 
tion was made while considering local prob- 
lems See “Economic Development and Local 
Administration: A Study in Circular Causa- 
tion,” Phikppine Journal of Public Admin- 
istration, Vol. 3 (January 1959), pp. 56-147. 
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tance to engage in nation-building ac- 
tivities has often been observed. Direct 
obstruction of the developmental proc- 
ess is, however, a relatively easy phe- 
nomenon to observe and to remedy 
within the organizational structure of 
the bureaucracy. 

Considering the relation of official to 
citizen takes the analysis one step far- 
ther than has been suggested. A gov- 
ernment may possess an ideally organ- 
ized and highly motivated civil service 
without finding a suitable pattern of in- 
teraction between the administrator and 
the participant. Conversely, as the Al- 
mond-Verba study has indicated, the 
citizen may display great pride in his 
political system and even have a very 
optimistic view of the future without 
expressing confidence in the officials of 
importance in his daily life.4 Partici- 
pation must be something more than 
symbolic if popular energies are to be 
channeled into the developmental proc- 
ess and if self-sustaining institutions are 
to be created to give development co- 
herence and meaning in political life. 

There are, then, three factors to be 
weighed in the following analysis: the 
political system, the bureaucracy, and 
the participant. The relation of politics 
to the administration has been discussed 
frequently, and the problems of work- 
ing with impoverished and inarticulate 
citizens in an administrative context 
have also been treated at some length. 
The less familiar context, and the one 
that may determine the success of de- 
velopment, is how the political system 
has an impact on the citizen in a way 
that, in turn, places new requirements 
on the official. If the bureaucracy has 
the new government in its clutches, and 
the bureaucrat feels threatened by the 


3 Gabriel A. Almond and Sidney Verba, 
The Civic Culture: Political Attitudes and 
Democracy in Five Nations (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1963}, Chapters 
3 and 4, in particular 


complex society he is asked to build, 
the remaining alternative is that the po- 
litical system may generate a feedback 
process reorienting the official to the 
delicate and complex problem of na- 
tion-building. 

The following discussion, then, as- 
sumes that the modern bureaucracies 
in most developing countries seek au- 
tonomy and reinforce both their admin- 
istrative and social positions when chal- 
lenged by the diversity of development. 
The important relationships in estimat- 
ing how they may be affected indirectly 
are, first, the capacity of the political 
system to mobilize the citizen, and, 
second, the extent to which such mo- 
bilization takes place in a form placing 
new requirements on the official. In 
some respects the following analysis 
seeks to put into institutional terms a 
problem that has been considered by 
Professor Braibanti and a few others as 
the reconciliation of the bureaucracy 
and the culture* The major difficulty 
of the cultural approach is that it places 
heavy emphasis on traditional values 
apart from the reorientation, of integral 
importance in development. The citizen 
as well as the bureaucrat are working in 
a social structure with changing values, 
and the sequence and the effectiveness 
of reorienting either group may depend 
heavily on the type of regime advocat- 
ing change. 


ELICITING PARTICIPATION 
IN DEVELOPMENT 


Because of the wide variety of re- 
gimes undertaking developmental activi- 
ties several attempts have been made to 
establish typologies which provide rough 
descriptions of the political systems to 
be found in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. Typologies are essentially de- 


4 Professor Braibanti prepared a paper on 
culture and bureaucratic behavior for the 
1963 summer conference, at Boston, of the 
Comparative Administration Group 
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vices for sorting out a large number of 
complex situations, in which the investi- 
gator hopes to trace a few defined rela- 
tionships. Of the many typologies sug- 
gested for the exploration of developing 
countries, the following analysis will use 
one proposed by Professor Apter, though 
the same process of analysis could be 
done with any typology. Apter’s sug- 
gestions will be used for the arbitrary 
reason that the writer bas been engaged 
in a comparative study of three coun- 
tries that fall into three alternatives out- 
lined in the typology. 

The Apter typology outlines the char- 
acteristics of “modernizing autocracies,” 
“mobilization systems,” and “reconcilia- 
tion systems” in their approach to de- 
velopment.’ In the first, “innovation it- 
self is traditionalized and rendered com- 
patible with traditional institutions,” ex- 
amples being Buganda, Ethiopia, and 
Morocco. In the second, there is a mass 
mobilization of popular energies “for a 
zrand assault on poverty, ignorance and 
backwardness.” ‘The mobilization sys- 
tem is probably the most common among 
the recently independent nations, such 
as Guinea, Ghana, and Tunisia, and 
is heavily represented on the African 
continent in the form of the one-party 
regime. The reconciliation system— 
exemplified by Nigeria, India, and Paki- 
stan—seeks to use intermediate units to 

5David E Apter, “System, Process, and 
Politics of Economic Development,” Indus- 
tiialization and Society, ed. Bert F. Hoselitz 
and Wilbert E Moore (The Hague: UNESCO- 
Mouton, 1963), pp 139-145. The following 
analysis does some violence to Professor Ap- 
ter’s categorics because a different set of vari- 
ables will be used in making observations 
about the three systems. 

ê The growing literature on the African 
one-party states is itself an indication of 
problems of transferring relatively low level 
abstractions about Western experience to de- 
veloping countiies, See, for example, Martin 
L Kilson, “Authoritarianism and Single-Party 
Tendencies in African Politics,’ World Poli- 


tics, Vol. 15, No 2 (January 1963), pp. 262~ 
294. 


overcome obstacles of size and diversity 
in development. 

The three countries from which ex- 
amples will be given are Morocco, Tu- 
nisia, and Pakistan. For purposes of 
assessing the relevance of the way in 
which participation is elicited among 
the citizens, three qualities will be 
stressed, although there are many pos- 
sibilities and more complex analyses 
might easily be applied. For each of 
the three political systems, the govern- 
ing values will be considered for their 
salience to the individual, that is, 
whether political values have immediate 
significance to the citizenry. Secondly, 
if the governing values or pattern of 
legitimacy can reach the entire populace, 
it is Important to estimate the extent to 
which it can have a selective impact, 
that is, whether the regime can influ- 
ence particular actions and behavior. 
The third and most critical component 
is the capacity of the regime, having 
initiated specific changes relevant to de- 
velopment, to institutionalize new be- 
havior, that is, to formulate integrated, 
sustained patterns of behavior among 
the population. This is by far the most 
difficult step, and the outcome remains 
in doubt in nearly every developing 
country. 


The modernising autocracy: Morocco 


The attractiveness of the modernizing 
autocracy as a vehicle for development 
seems to have revolved around the ex- 
istence of a value system that indeed 
has immediate significance to the entire 
populace. The ruler of every Islamic 
country has a powerful appeal through 
the religion, which even highly secular 
regimes try to use to their advantage.’ 


T Recent literature on industrialization has 
tried to make allowance for these considera- 
tions. See, for example, Clark Kerr, et al, 
Industrialization and Industrial Man (Cam- 
bridge, Mass’ Harvard University Press, 
1960), pp. 77-97. 
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The Moroccan monarch is bestowed 
with prestige by virtue of his descent 
from the Prophet and by his position of 
immam or leader of the faithful. Though 
alien to the austere version of Islam that 
officially prevails in Morocco, the idea 
that the king is also endowed with 
baraka or power of divine intervention 
is widely accepted by the Moroccan 
people. Thus, the regime in a modern- 
izing autocracy seldom needs to fabri- 
cate new values to establish legitimacy 
in the minds of the people, though 
there may be, of course, strongly en- 
trenched groups around the monarch 
resisting the direct exercise of his in- 
fluence.® 

Though the legitimacy of the Islamic 
foundations of the Moroccan regime 
provides a powerful value base for de- 
velopment, the monarch is limited in 
the ways he may use his influence. Con- 
trary to popular notions, it appears that 
the behavior he can most selectively 
change are those matters bearing di- 
rectly on the religion. The most diff- 
cult to change are those habits of pro- 
duction, saving, and daily life least 
related to Islam. For example, the 
Moroccan monarchs have been able to 
effect major changes in the country’s 
legal system, thought it is closely related 
to the religion through the sharia, and 
many of the specific practices involved 
touch on fundamental principles of 
Islam. When the monarch’s blessing 
is extended to activities like farming 
practices or school construction, the 
nature of the limitation is demonstrated. 
The Moroccan people built many more 


8 Despite the imagination brought to bear 
on the analysis of change in developing coun- 
tries in the past decade, the distinction be- 
tween cultural values and social behavior is 
still made loosely or not at all in much 
writing. For an attempt to differentiate 
these aspects of society see K H Silvert (ed.), 
Expectant Peoples: Nationalism and Develop- 
ment (New York: Random House, 1963), Ap- 
pendix I. 


schools than the government was pre- 
pared to staff with teachers and equip- 
ment. Likewise, many small farmers 
who were inspired by Mohammed V at 
the wheel of tractor became involved 
with an agricultural program which 
they were poorly prepared to understand 
in terms of modern farming methods.® 
The specific behavior could be elicited 
for concrete development needs, but the 
individual commitment was not accom- 
panied with a realization of the full com- 
plexity of the behavioral changé in- 
volved. No doubt the Moroccan fellah’s 
understanding of legal reform was no 
more sophisticated, but modification of 
the legal system did not engage the 
range of behavior that must be changed 
in most developmental situations. 

The Moroccan experience with ma- 
chine cultivation touches on the third 
aspect of developmental participation, 
which is the major stumbling block of 
the modernizing autocracy. The in- 
tegration of new behavior poses even 
more difficult problems than the diver- 
sification of behavior for the tradition- 
ally oriented regime. The pattern of 
legitimacy in the autocratic regime is 
quite barren of values encouraging 
the participant to construct new institu- 
tional structures. As commonly ob- 
served, development depends on the ac- 
ceptance of rational, calculable goals by 
which new patterns of behavior may 
be judged in terms of their productivity 
and effectiveness. The values of such 
activity, unlike the fundamental values 
of the regime, are demonstrable, and 


®See Georges Oved, “Problèmes du dével- 
oppement économique au Maroc,” Tiers 
Monde, Vol. 2, No 7 (July-September 1961), 
pp. 355-398; Pierre Marthelot, “Histoire et 
réalité de la modernisation du monde rural 
au Maroc,’ Ibid, Vol. 2, No. 6 (April-June 
1961), pp. 144-168; and also Marthelot’s “Les 
implications humatnes de Virrigation moderne 
en Afrique du Nord,” Annuaire d’Afrique du 
Nord: 1962 (Paris' Centre de Recherche 
Scientifique, 1963), pp 127-154. 
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their proliferatior in the society dimin- 
ishes the claim of the absolute values of 
the regime. Thus, a person may be just 
as “good” a Muslim in Egypt or Mo- 
rocco, but the former may possess a 
more highly articulated value system 
giving coherence to more specialized, 
intricate patterns of behavior in the 
society. The result has been that the 
regime’s high patential in communicat- 
ing developmental needs to the populace 
is rapidly dissipated by the obstacles 
to the creation of new, self-supporting 
institutions. 


The mobilization system: Tunisia 


The nature of direct exercise of in- 
fluence in the Moroccan political system 
may become clearer on considering the 
relation between governor and governed 
in a mobilization system—Tunisia. The 
Neo-Destour government undoubtedly 
has a significance in the minds of most 
citizens that approaches the salience of 
the Moroccan system. ‘The sheer per- 
formance of the Tunisian government is 
persuasive evidence.*° What has per- 
haps been neglected, however, is that a 
mobilization system must be much more 
careful in the rate at which it exercises 
its influence. Each act designed to 
involve the population in the develop- 
ment process also creates new goals im- 
mediately. The value system of the 
mobilization regime is more rational 
than that of the modernizing autocracy. 
Although it may be very moving and 
can generate deep feelings in the citizen, 
it does this in a context wherein it is 
much more likely to commit the regime 
to new, specific goals, especially in the 

10 In addition to an impressive plan, Le 
Perspective Décennale (Tunis: Secretary of 
State for Planning and Finance, 1961), the 
Tunisian regime has accomplished a good 
deal of basic groundwork for future changes 
See M. Callens, “Cing Années d'action ad- 


ministrative dans le domain agricole,” IBLA. 
Vol. 25, No. 9& (1962), pp 111-134. 


developmental context. For these rea- 
sons, the mobilization system actively 
engaged in a social revolution may find 
its widely acknowledged legitimacy more 
difficult to apply to nation-building be- 
cause the participant does not respond 
with the sheer gratification of identify- 
ing with the values to nearly the same 
extent. 

The aspect of the mobilization system 
that has contributed to its popularity 
as a vehicle for development is the 
high degree of selectivity that can be 
achieved. The modernizing autocracy 
is limited in this respect precisely be- 
cause its appeal has such intense mean- 
ing, and persons tend to overreact and 
literally to place too much faith in 
government. The mobilization system 
can be much more selective in influenc- 
ing grass-roots behavior, not only in 
discriminating among the specific acts 
it would like to change, but in limiting 
the scope of an attempt to modify be- 
havior on a regional, occupational, or 
class basis. A comparison of the achieve- 
ments of Morocco and Tunisia in ir- 
rigation is instructive. In Morocco 
large quantities of irrigated land still 
went uncultivated in 1962, and the oc- 
cupants there were often under the 
pressure of tribal authority, which was 
not itself dependent on irrigation." 
Though the Tunisians have encountered 
resistance, they have managed to con- 
vert large areas in the North to irriga- 
tion under a carefully planned co-opera- 
tive system, and are now creating 
similar agencies in other parts of the 
country. 

The selectivity of the mobilization 
system is partially explained by the 
fact that new goals and values are an 
essential part of the rationale for the 
regime. While its salience may be 
limited by the extent to which new 
mobilizing efforts create new standards 


11 See Jean Dresche, et al, Reforme Agraire 
au Maghreb (Paris: Maspéro, 1962), passim. 
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for judging the regime’s effectiveness, 
it also benefits by the fact that the 
articulation of new goals itself tends to 
define the appropriate actions and the 
scope of their application. The integra- 
tive aspect of the relation between 
government and citizen appears more 
favorable in Tunisia than in Morocco, 
but is still limited by the capacity of 
the regime itself to absorb new power 
relationships established by increased 
participation.*? The values of devel- 
opment are not unrelated to the legiti- 
mizing values of the mobilization sys- 
stem, but formation of new institutions 
can only take place at the rate that 
they can be politically oriented to the 
regime itself. 

In a sense, the mobilization regime 
seeks to create what Professor Eckstein 
has called “isomorphic” patterns of 
authority simultaneously with new activ- 
ities. It cannot maintain its legitimacy 
with the variety of subcultural differ- 
ences that may be found in either the 
autocratic or reconciliation system. ‘The 
continual alarm over the relatively 
minor opposition of the labor federa- 
tion (UGTT) to the party in Tunisia 
is a typical example of the major threat 
contained in relatively minor discrep- 
ancies over policy, while the Moroccan 
Federation of Labor (UMT) has often 
violently opposed the monarchy without 


12 The potential conflict is implicit in the 
variables selected by Apter, op. cit, p 140, 
where he notes that the mobilization system 
may be ideologically specialized and demand 
total allegiance The advantages such a 
political system may enjoy may be only 
passing, and may indeed create serious ob- 
stacles to future growth See my “The Elu- 
siveness of Power in the African Single- 
Party State,” Ithaca, N. Y, Center of Inter- 
national Studies (in preparation). 

18See Jeune Afrique, October 18, 1964. 
The nature of the conflict among Tunisian 
leaders is explored more fully in the author’s 
“Tunisian Leadership and the ‘Confiscated 
Revolution,’” to appear in World Politics, 
January 1965. 
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seriously challenging its authority.™* 
Minor conflicts are a more serious in- 
dication of weakness in a regime based 
on assumptions of uniformity of in- 
terest between government and people, 
and one of the most difficult adjust- 
ments of the one-party regimes in 
Africa has been the accommodation of 
differences and the regulation of dis- 
putes that appear quite peripheral to 
political affairs in Morocco and Pak- 
istan. Indeed, in the latter cases, the 
government does not feel compelled to 
become involved in every public issue, 
or responsible for every manifestation 
of political difference. 


The reconciliation system: Pakistan 


The reconciliation system, represented 
here by Pakistan, contrasts sharply 
with both the mobilization and auto- 
cratic regimes in the way by which it 
may involve the new citizen in develop- 
ment. The structural form of the rec- 
onciliation system, which is to some 
extent reflected in every hierarchical 
pattern of authority, places compara- 
tively explicit limits on the significance 
of governmental actions to advance de- 
velopment. The pyramidal structure 
generally conforms to underlying ethnic 
or religious differences, or may reflect 
major geographical divisions within the 
country, as in Pakistan. The effect is 
to reinforce the given standard of differ- 
entiation and to give it extraordinary, 
legal significance in the political sys- 
tem Thus, the advantages that the 


14 This does not contradict earlier state- 
ments about the pattern of influence in a 
modernizing autocracy The UMT has, like 
many other groups in Moroccan political 
life, abdicated its political role at the na- 
tional level Its opposition, though violent, 
does not represent a serious alternative for 
government and is detached from party af- 
filiations Ben Seddiq, like many prominent 
Moroccans, has tended to make his private 
reconciliation with the King after each crisis, 
thus precluding any lasting institutional adap- 
tation. 
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reconciliation regime may derive by 
underlining, or perhaps accommodating, 
defined levels of authority also contains 
implicit limitations on the ways by 
which the government may reach the 
citizens in the subordinate units. On 
the one hand, the defining properties 
are automatically excluded from political 
discourse because they are essential to 
structural relationships, while, on the 
other hand, an attempt by the govern- 
ment to establish new lines of authority 
or new loyalties superseding the iden- 
tifying properties of the subordinate 
units tends to viclate the ground rules 
of the regime. 

In the reconciliation system the gov- 
ernment is virtually deprived of salience 
in communicating its policies to the 
individual. The autocracy can exploit, 
at some risk, its own underlying values, 
and the mobilizing regime contains its 
own justification. The reconciliation 
system finds it peculiarly difficult to 
strike emotional pay-dirt in the minds 
of the citizens, and it is entirely pos- 
sible, as in the case of Pakistan, that 
the values used to build political sup- 
port in other kinds of regimes may be- 
come centrifugal forces in a reconcilia- 
tion system. For example, Islam has 
been easily used to obstruct the govern- 
ment in Pakistan. In reading President 
Ayub’s speeches, one finds that his 
appeals for support and interest are fre- 
quently little more than feeble exhorta- 
tions or admonishments. Not being 
able to achieve salience in the eyes of 
his people places corresponding limita- 
tions on the selectivity of his influence. 

The paradox of the reconciliation sys- 
tem is that it possesses a potentially 
high capacity for integrating and ac- 

18 Wis low estimate of politicians is re- 
vealed in many speeches, though less viru- 
lently now that Ayub himself has had to 
stand for election end has joined a political 
party For earlier statements, see the Pakis- 


tan Times (Karachi), October 1, 1959 and 
November 29, 1959. 


commodating new institutions. While the 
regime may not be able to control or 
manipulate the subordinate identities, 
they may act as intermediate levels of 
activity for the developmental process. 
The transformation of social relation- 
ships resisting change is facilitated in 
an organizational sense prior to the 
achievement of a strong national iden- 
tity. As people are drawn into develop- 
mental activities, they are confronted 
immediately with an intermediate frame- 
work for the regulation of conflict and 
resolution of disputes. Where the 
pyramidal structure is largely geo- 
graphic or spatial, the imposed differ- 
entiation is more easily converted. In 
Pakistan, and in many other federal 
systems, such as Nigeria, the subdivi- 
sion of authority alSo acquires emotional 
meaning in its own right, however, and 
can then become a barrier to develop- 
ment. Nevertheless, there is a strong 
argument to be made in psychological 
terms for the importance of awareness 
of complexity and individual capacity 
for conceptualizing the intricacy of 
modernization.*® If the new citizen 
can, so to speak, become involved with 
the diverse and specialized behavior of 
development with more understanding 
of the process, sustained achievement 
may be facilitated. 


BUREAUCRACY AND PATTERNS OF 
PARTICIPATION 


In this section the relationship be- 
tween the citizen and the official under 
the three forms of participation will be 
considered in relation to the introduc- 
tion of developmental activities at the 
local level. A rough distinction can be 
made between the control and service 


18 Perhaps the most convincing study to 
date has been Ulf Himmelstrand’s “A Theo- 
retical and Empirical Approach to Depolitiza- 
tion and Political Involvement,” Acta Socio- 
logica, Vol. 6, fasc. 1-2 (1962), pp. 83-110. 
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functions of the bureaucracy in any 
country, and most developing countries 
have experienced great difficulty in 
orienting their civil servants toward de- 
velopmental tasks. The reorientation is 
governed to some extent, of course, by 
the nature of the political system itself, 
the ease by which more rational be- 
havior can be introduced at higher levels 
in the civil service, and the extent to 
which authority indeed rests on sup- 
port from the bureaucracy. These con- 
siderations will be neglected in order to 
focus on how the citizen, moved to 
participate in developmental activities 
by the prevailing authority, may relate 
to the nation-building arm of the bu- 
reacy under the conditions generated by 
the three types of government outlined 
above. 

The modernizing autocracy, Morocco, 
was Characterized by the high salience, 
limited selectivity, and low sustaining 
quality of relationship of citizen to 
government. The general effect in this 
situation is to greatly increase expecta- 
tions from officials of assistance without 
giving the citizen a sense of priority or 
direction. When he confronts the local 
caid or agricultural agent he may make 
severe demands without understanding 
the interrelationship of his demands to 
other patterns of village life, and, in- 
deed, with the somewhat naive view 
that substantial increments in wheat 
production, for example, can be achieved 
by simple administrative act. The re- 
lationship is a product of the very in- 
tense feelings the traditional authority 
can arouse and of the great difficulty 
the authority also has in injecting a 
sense of discrimination into the par- 
ticipant. The tendency of the official, 
even if he is sensitive to developmental 
needs, is to impose control and to neu- 
tralize excessive hopes. The moderniz- 
ing autocracy, then, may find itself in 
an impasse wherein each effort by au- 
thority must be systematically dis- 
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sipated by the official to make the popu- 
lar response manageable.“ 

There are numerous examples from 
Moroccan experience. Operation La- 
bour, a program for mass plowing and 
harvesting by machine, has received less 
and less support from the peasants each 
year. To be sure, there were many 
faults in the design and operation of 
the program, but an important factor 
was that the farmer’s enthusiasm could 
not be converted into behavior relevant 
to his individual situation, and that he 
remained an idle bystander in an opera- 
tion that, in turn, placed additional and 
fairly rigid financial burdens on him, 
Similar observations could be made 
about irrigation, education, and public 
housing programs in Morocco. The im- 
portant point in the present context is 
that the official becomes, in a sense, the 
victim of the political system, and, as 
has been noted, is not encouraged to 
give institutionalized form to low-level 
participation in development. 

The mobilization system, Tunisia, 
was characterized as having limited 
salience, high selectivity, and limited 
sustaining quality in its relationship 
with the citizen. It should be remem- 
bered that this description is intended 
for a mobilization system heavily com- 
mitted to developmental activities and 
seeking to utilize central authority for 
developmental purposes. Obviously, a 
mass party designed only to reinforce 
the legitimacy of the existing govern- 
ment would be a different case, and, in 
all likelihood, a prelude to a more active 
nation-building effort. Perhaps the 


17 It should be noted that this situation 
reverses the conventional relationship of gov- 
ernmental authority and official action, 
wherein the government established the sig- 
nificance and attractiveness of a given policy, 
while the official acts in a supporting role 
It would be quite possible to argue in 
Morocco’s case that the officials are impor- 
tant to the monarch as a barrier to partici- 
pation rather than being guides and organizers 
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critical decision to be made by the 
African one-party states revolves around 
their readiness to moderate the mass 
qualities of the regime in order to take 
full advantage of their utility for nation- 
building activities. 

There are a variety of activities going 
on in Tunisia that display how the 
government brings the citizen into con- 
tact with the official. Above all, the 
Neo-Destour has been experimental, 
while keeping in mind the long-run 
goals of intensive development. For 
development purposes, the authority of 
the government can be exercised in 
limited regions and directed toward 
specific problems. Thus, the common 
vehicle for rural reform in Tunisia has 
become the regional authority, found 
at Madjerda and Souassi. The party 
must carefully calculate the effects of 
introducing new behavior, and, thus, 
Tunisia’s plan emerged no more quickly 
than Morocco’s. However, once the 
regime had assessed the political and 
social effects, salience could be at- 
tached to certain goals, and the most 
important forms of institutionalized be- 
havior required could be singled out. 
New organizations were accompanied 
with new ways of channeling party 
authority to the local and national 
levels. 

While Moroccans have high hopes 
for development, they find their rela- 
tions with the bureaucracy essentially 
unchanged. This is generally the case 
throughout the society, so that the 
nepotism and corruption of the privi- 
leged few became a major deterrent as 
larger sums and greater resources are en- 
trusted to officials. The difficulties in 
creating new fcrms of participation in 
the monarchy place proportionate limi- 
tations on its capacity to establish a 
working relationship between civil serv- 
ant and citizen. In Tunisia, where de- 
velopment and its implications for par- 
ticipation are necessarily studied in a 


more comprehensive fashion, regional . 
councils, rural co-operatives, party cells, 
and a multitude of other groups bring 
the individual into constructive relations 
with the bureaucracy.4* The effective- 
ness of this relationship depends, in part, 
on the realization that the villager’s sig- 
nificance in the entire political system, 
that is, the single-party regime, is an 
integral part of development and that 
the official represents only one kind of 
authority and one step in the chain of 
relationships between governed and gov- 
ernor. 

Pakistan has done less to bring the 
citizen into contact with the develop- 
mental process, though some allowance 
must be made for her somewhat more 
retarded stage as compared to that 
found in the two North African coun- 
tries. To the extent that a regime rests 
on the bureaucracy it will, of course, 
be difficult to introduce changes tending 
to diminish official authority and status. 
Although there have been numerous dis- 
cussions of the shortcomings of Pak- 
istani administration at the local level, 
there have been no significant changes 
since independence. Under Ayub, de- 
velopment officers were assigned to the 
district level, and an effort has been 
made to alert district officers to the de- 
velopmental aspects of their job, but 
there is little evidence that their rela- 
tionship to the peasant has changed. 
There has been little impulse through 
the citizen to the official that might con- 
tribute to such change. 

Despite its conceptual refinement, the 
Basic Democracies scheme did not pro- 


18 See the case study of a Moroccan town by 
H C Moore, “Politics in a Tunisian Village,” 
Middle East Journal, Vol 17, No. 2 (Autumn 
1963), pp 527-540 In the party congress in 
October 1964 steps were taken to improve 
liaison between party cells and the high party 
officials Similar innovations have been made 
at the provincial level in providing councils 
for the appointed governois See New York 
Times, March 13, 1964 
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vide the peasant with effective leverage 
over the official, Above the Union 
Council level, the quotient of appointed 
members continues to confront the vil- 
lager with officialdom.’® This is not to 
suggest that guidance is unnecessary in 
the early stages of nation-building, but 
to show how the Pakistani alternative 
imposed guidance in the same manner 
as had been practiced under generations 
of British rule. The villager could 
bring nothing new to his relationship 
with the official because the instrument 
of participation itself offered little that 
was new, as Basic Democracies worked 
out. Instead, the subordinate units of 
the reconciliation system, that is, the 
provinces, took on greater meaning for 
the bureaucracy while the participant’s 
position in the political system remained 
unchanged.*° 

Despite the low salience and selec- 
tivity qualities of the reconciliation 
system, when a developmental device 
is found that lends itself to the rigid 
hierarchy, a good deal can be accom- 
plished. Although the government has 
had great difficulty in introducing 
agricultural innovations, it has, for ex- 
ample, been quite successful in extend- 
ing public works programs throughout 
the countryside, using American wheat 
surpluses. The interesting aspect of 
this program in the light of Pakistani 
politics is that very little reorganization 
of human relationships is required in 
order to start fairly extensive public 
works. ‘The citizen can be lifted out of 
his village environment with a minimum 
of dislocation of traditional structures, 
and the official can allocate, transport, 


19 Late in 1960 it became apparent that the 
system was stagnating from neglect and 
disinterest, and Ayub later noted that councils 
presided over by officials had “not been 
productive of the best results” Pakistan 
Times (Karachi), December 6, 1960. 

20One of the early reforms under Ayub 
was to revive the practice of assigning civil 
servants to their province of origin. f 
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and distribute the wheat, supplies, and 
currency involved with minimum im- 
pact on the conventions of official life.” 
In this kind of enterprise the reconcilia- 
tion regime has considerable sustaining 
power, but this does not permit the as- 
sumption that the new program has 
lasting importance in the eyes of the 
citizen, much less that it may contribute 
to new patterns of action between 
citizen and official. 


PROBLEMS FOR THE FUTURE 


Even a rudimentary analysis of the 
changing relation of citizen to official 
suggests how elusive and complex are 
the possibilities for development in 
Africa and Asia. The salience, selective, 
and sustaining aspects of patterns of 
participation are interdependent to a 
degree yet to be established with more 
precision. Moreover, the developing 
countries present peculiar difficulties for 
analysis because they are indeed at- 
tempting to erect well-integrated polit- 
ical systems far in advance of behavioral 
change that might contribute to compre- 
hensive patterns of interaction at the 
national level. Unlike the Western 
countries, very discrete, specific changes 
in- behavior, such as the public works 
effort, take on meaning in relation to 
the nation of relatively far greater sig- 
nificance than similar behavior in the 
emergence of the industrial nations. 
The development process may very 
easily add to our bewilderment as we 
observe new programs and new be- 
haviors contributing to patterns of na- 


21 When the author was in Pakistan, plans 
were underway to extend it to all of East 
Pakistan and to several pilot districts in 
West Pakistan, described in Works Programme 
through Basic Democracies: 1962-3 (Dacca, 
Basic Democracies and Local Government 
Department, Government of East Pakistan, 
1963). Plans are now being implemented to 
extend the public works program to the 
entire country. 
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tional integration in a way wholly un- 
familiar to the West. 

It is for this rather unscientific 
reason that it is crucial to our under- 
standing of political and social develop- 
ment that we view analytical devices 
based on our own experience with 
skepticism. The attempt to inject some 
broader considerations into the study 
of bureaucracy can be justified not only 
on grounds of our uncertainty about 
new institutional patterns in develop- 
ing countries, but also because it may 
help us to identity those aspects of our 
own experience that may provide the 
insight to a better understanding of new 
countries. The relatively simple gen- 
eralizations that can be made at the 
level of bureaucratic behavior as found 
in complex societies may be quite in- 
adequate, but what we may have yet to 
learn of how the individual perceives 
his political and social environment and 
reconciles differences therein may in- 
dicate aspects of our own society for 
more meaningful comparison with Afri- 
can and Asian experience. 

As much of the recent writing on 
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administration in developing countries 
suggests, the student may need to be- 
come more abstract in order to be more 
specific. The shortcomings of the 
Moroccan caid or the Pakistani District 
Officer are fairly obvious when he is 
observed in relation to the assumptions 
and rules derived from Western public 
administration. Even our terms for de- 
scribing the values and behavior in the 
developing society itself are based 
largely on the level to which we have 
advanced in the analysis of our own 
society. In the study of more complex 
problems such as integration, innova- 
tion, and consensus, we have only begun 
to approach the level of generalization 
that may enable us to compare the ex- 
perience of the developing country and 
our own in a more precise and fruitful 
manner.?? As more work is done in 
these areas, our ability to anticipate the 
changing relationship of citizen and 
official in the developing country should 
be greatly enhanced. 
22 Herbert McClosky, 
Ideology in American Politics,” 


Political Sctence Review, Vol. 
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Parties and the Masses 


By K. H. SILvert 


ABSTRACT: In developing societies the “masses” are com- 
posed of those persons who have lost identification with their 
traditional cultures but who have not yet succeeded in becom- 
ing effectively participant members of the political public of the 
modern, national community. Political parties which attempt 
to agglutinate and direct the power of this kind of mass can 
have powerfully positive developmental effects. Sometimes, 
however, the ideologies of mass leaders lead them to institute 
such counter-producing systems as corporativism—as in Peron’s 
Argentina—-a system which may impede the ability of their so- 
cieties to become fully modern. The growth of mass parties 
can carry with it what may be called “party charisma,” the in- 
vesting of the “movement” with the attribute of universal cor- 
rectness. This tendency avoids some of the problems of suc- 
cession characteristic of personalistic leadership, but reinforces 
a dogmatism prejudicial to the kind of pragmatic rationalism 
often seen as an intrinsic part of modern society. The type of 
mass party which may emerge in any given country is condi- 
tioned by the pre-existing culture, ideological predispositions, 
accidents of leadership, the historical moment in which such 
parties appear, and the velocity of the process of modernization. 
If mass parties succeed in creating truly public men, their func- 
tion in development is positive. Such a result, however, is by 
no means inevitable. 
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O use the words “mass” and “party” 

in juxtaposition when writing of the 
underdeveloped world may at first blush 
appear anomalous. On the one hand, 
“masses” are usually thought of as the 
anomic, lumpen products of industrial 
society, and on the other, political order 
in the transitional world is often in- 
genuously viewed as a direct charis- 
matic line from the ruler to the ruled 
without the intervention of any such 
relatively autonomous structures as truly 
articulated political parties. But much 
of the nonmodern world is “transitional” 
-——composed of varying combinations of 
different kinds of traditional society as 
well as some elements of modernism, 
and most commonly a certain degree of 
industrial urbanization. It is therefore 
tempting to continue to describe “mass 
parties” as a token of development, as 
much evidence of at least a beginning 
modernism as a steam engine or a new 
urban slum. Such an interpretation 
would certainly not be “wrong” in the 
sense that the appearance of mass po- 
litical phenomena in the underdeveloped 
world is at the very least a sign of the 
breakdown of old systems of control, 
and thus indicative of change if not of 
modernization as a particular kind of 
change. The difficulty with seeing mass 
parties as ipso facto a manifestation of 
modernization, however, may be to un- 
deremphasize their inherent “logic” as 
a product of a certain kind of under- 
development and the manner in which 
they often serve to impede further 
change, whether toward modernization 
or not. 

Clarity of concept is required if we 
are to apply the word “mass” to un- 
derdeveloped as well as industrial so- 
cieties. Daniel Bell, in his The End 
of Ideology, says: “We can distinguish 
perhaps five different, and sometimes 
contradictory, usages,” giving them as 
“mass as undifferentiated number,” 
“mass as the judgment by the incom- 
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petent,” “mass as the mechanized so- 
ciety,” “the mass as the bureaucratized 
society,” and “the mass as mob.’’? 
Taking well-placed exception to all 
those constructions, Bell concludes: 
“The mass society is the product of 
change—and is itself change. It is the 
bringing of the ‘masses’ into a so- 
ciety from which they were once ex- 
cluded. But the theory of the mass so- 
ciety offers us no view of the relations 
of the parts of the society to each other 
that would enable us to locate the 
sources of change.” * A simple elabora- 
tion permits us to make this construc- 
tion useful for all societies which share 
common problems of social integration. 


MOBILIZATION AND INTEGRATION 
CONTRASTED 


It is unusual in developmental theory 
to distinguish between those processes 
which ready individuals for the accept- 
ance of a modern or quasi-modern life 
(“mobilization”) and those processes 
which make of him a participant mem- 
ber in that new order (“integration”). 
The Argentine sociologist, Gino Ger- 
mani, has differentiated the two notions 
as follows: 


[Mobilization] refers to the psychoso- 
ciological process through which groups 
submerged in that “passivity” characteriz- 
ing the traditional normative pattern (the 
predominance of prescriptive action through 
the fulfillment of internalized norms) ac- 
quire a certain capacity for deliberative 
behavior, achieve levels of aspiration dis- 
tinct from those fixed by that pre-existing 
pattern, and consequently succeed in þe- 
coming active in the political field The 
latter [step] obviously produces participa- 
tion, or intervention in national life; but 
such intervention can take many different 
forms, from disorganized protest move- 
ments to overt revolutionary explosions, 


1 Daniel Bell, The End of Ideology (Glencoe, 


Ill: Free Press, 1960), pp. 22-24, 
2 Ibid., p. 36. 
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from religious manifestations to political 
activity carried out through political par- 
ties, with the exercise of the suffrage, etc.* 


In sum, then, “mass” in the underde- 
veloped world refers to groups that are 
mobilized but not yet fully integrated, 
or to persons in groups so newly inte- 
grated that they have not yet taken on 
the full differentiating characteristics of 
that “new” society that thesr presence 1s 
both quantitatively enlarging and quali- 
tatively changing. The only element 
added to the Bell statement is the speci- 
fication that we are speaking of mo- 
bilizing persons as well as patterning 
their integration. In addition, we should 
be very careful to detail what it is that 
this statement does not say. For ex- 
ample, Arab nomads, Latin-American 
Indian villagers, and Afghani tribesmen 
are not considered members of a “mass” 
in this sense. They have not been 
broken from their culture—which is the 
obverse of saying that they have been 
mobilized—-and thus they do not ac- 
tively seek integration in another kind 
of society. In addition, there is no pre- 
sumption that partially mobilized and 
partially integrated masses are merely 
undifferentiated globs of humanity, that 
they are without norms, elements of in- 
ternal stratification, or aimless. This in- 
terpretation of “mass” as “blob” is usu- 
ally the work of observers who do not 
get close enough to their subjects to see 
the order——-pecking or otherwise—which 
all human groups, no matter how hum- 
ble, build for themselves. To be most 
explicit, then, the masses are, at one 
end, composed of those persons who 
have lost identification with their old 
cultures and, at the other, those who 
have identified with the new, modern 
society, but have not yet been per- 
mitted or have not been personally able 


8 Gino Germani, Politica y sociedad en una 
época de transición: De la sociedad tradicional 
a la sociedad de masas (Buenos Aires: Ed. 
Paidés, 1962), p. 151. 
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to become routinely participant mem- 
bers in that new structure. 

One last conceptual clarification is 
necessary to take into account a root 
concept of the classical sociological lit- 
erature on the subject of mass man. 
Emile Durkheim’s contribution of the 
idea of the anomic man—the faceless 
dispossessed—has a special application 
to emergent societies. Man can become 
alienated in a transitional society by 
losing his old culture, but he has one 
or more others on hand to which he can 
attempt some adjustment. The alien- 
ated man in a modern society is less 
fortunate: he must seek solace in “‘in- 
actionism,” or in revolutionary plotting 
often of a totalitarian stripe, given the 
technology available to fully industrial 
states. If economically advanced na- 
tions fall into the hands of leaders who 
seek to make nonparticipant masses of 
the existing publics, then the result 
must be the harsh nightmare of Nazism 
or the drugged sleep of 1984.4 These 
consequences of alienation are not de- 
scriptive of the developing lands, of 
course, for it is the creation of economi- 
cally productive publics which is the 
immediate goal of most of them. That 
some leaders should seek to create eco- 
nomic publics but impede the growth of 
political ones is a common cause of so- 
cial strain in some developing lands, 
particularly in the more economically 
mature of the Latin-American republics. 


THE FuNcTIONS oF Mass PARTIES 


We are not entirely certain as to what 
it is in developing countries which cre- 
ates the availability of the individuals 
who comprise the mass as we have de- 
fined it. Those causes which involve 


4An impressive short discussion of the ne- 
cessity for respect for publics and the anti- 
democratic dangers of their alienation can be 
read in C Wright Mills, Power, Politics and 
People (New York: Ballantine Books, 1963), 
pp. 35-38. This collection was edited by 
Irving L Horowitz. 
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the use of force are obvious, of course. 
Work books backed by police may be 
employed, as in certain Portuguese ter- 
ritories, to draft unskilled labor; as in 
Taiwan, military occupation and war 
may so disrupt old patterns as to create 
the new availability; or industries may 
be established against the wishes of 
threatened rural groups, as in Vene- 
zuela, swamping the previous residents 
in a tide of new migrant labor. The 
most often cited reason, however, is not 
physical coercion, but rather the power 
of example, the “revolution of rising 
expectations.” What escapes our pres- 
ent knowledge is precisely why it is that 
the appeal of modern life styles should 
be so high as to destroy loyalties to 
other types of communities in remark- 
ably short generational runs." 
Whatever may be the individual psy- 
chological mechanisms at work in this 
massive process of re-identification, po- 
litical parties in certain of the develop- 
ing lands have plaved key roles in the 
entire process from breaking down the 
traditional to promoting mobilization 
and channeling the newly available into 
varying types of integration. Given the 
exigencies of the Cold War, it is not sur- 
prising—nor is it praiseworthy, either-— 
that major American attention has been 
paid to the military as a modernizing 
force, and relatively little to political 
parties. Indeed, when the latter are ex- 
amined, emphasis is usually placed on 
popular authoritarian movements, one- 
party states, or fragile parties sustained 


6 Easily availab-e recent studies indicating 
the enormous attraction of the new cities to 
“folk” and other villege dwellers in under- 
developed countries cen be found in Philip 
M. Hauser (ed), Urbanization im Latin 
America (New York: International Docu- 
ments Service, 1951), and Philip M. Hauser 
(ed.), Urbanization in Asia and the Far East 
(New York: International Documents Serv- 
ice, 1959). The Latin-American volume is of 
particular pertinence in demonstrating the 
strength of the cizy’s magnetism. 
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by a captivating leader, the conclusions . 
almost invariably being negative. The 
view from the developing lands them- 
selves can be most different if military 
intervention is absent. For example, a 
Nigerian student studying in this coun- 
try writes: 


In most colonial countries and newly emer- 
gent nations, the chief modernizing agents 
have been the political parties: the Con- 
gress of India, the CPP of Ghana, the 
KANU of Kenya, and the N.C.N C., N. P. 
C., and A. G. of Nigeria, to mention but a 
few. This in itself is a development pe- 
culiar only to the Communist and emergent 
nations, that political parties which were 
but one of the institutions for the tempo- 
rary attainment of political power within 
an institutional area should become so 
powerful that in many countries they have 
become synonymous with the nation.’ 


The reason that parties sometimes 
play a critical developmental role are 
plain enough. First, the formal govern- 
mental structure is often weak, com- 
monly inefficaciously staffed in newly 
free countries, or else manned by re- 
calcitrant civil servants opposed to the 
rapid change being worked by ideologi- 
cal party leaders. Second, parties are 
appropriate instruments for the elabora- 
tion and dissemination of ideology in 
order to maintain an adhesion to policy 
which cannot otherwise be counted on 
in a population not socialized into the 
anticipatory adjustments to law of fully 
national publics. Third, parties provide 
a simulacrum of the supraclass national 
identifications of the nation-state— 
aristocrats, intellectuals, white collar 
employees, and workmen can find in 
certain parties an at least temporarily 
all-embracing institution through which 
the common good can be sought. And 
lastly, “nationalistic” parties in control 


8 John Amoda, “Nigeria: The Transition 
from Colony to Nation” (Honors Thesis in the 
Department of Government, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, 1964). 
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of patronage often extend their organi- 
zations to the remote local level; they 
thus provide an institutionalized means 
of access to the growing national com- 
munity, as well as a ready channel of 
communication by which national policy 
can be transmuted into terms perhaps 
applicable to and at least partially 
understandable by socially peripheral 
groups. 

Of course, not all parties in the un- 
derdeveloped countries pretend to the 
creation of “masses” in order that they 
may be integrated into the national 
community. Some of them attempt to 
perform an opposite function, to main- 
tain systems of differentiation by ascrip- 
tion and the maintenance of traditional 
orders. And the “mass parties” them- 
selves are by no means of the same 
stripe; they vary by ideology, by na- 
ture of their leadership, and in conform- 
ity with the cultures within which they 
work and the problems perceived as 
needing solution. Their common char- 
acteristic, however, seems to be that 
their very dedication to a politics of the 
incorporation of total populations into 
a single overarching community tends 
to create what has been called “party 
charisma,” or the vesting of the institu- 
tion with the “magical” romantic quali- 
ties of universal correctness usually 
ascribed to leaders. As one author has 
astutely put it: 


What has become apparent, but thus far 
remains relatively unexamined in the lit- 
erature of political sociology, is how disci- 
pline and charisma, rational authority and 
personal appeal, are fused in the political 
party which at the same time is the na- 
tional party. This party, which embodies 
both the charismatic leadership responsible 
for making the national revolution of inde- 
pendence and the bureaucratic directors re- 
sponsible for guaranteeing the follow-up 
national revolution of development, in ef- 
fect transforms the Weberian duality [be- 
tween the ‘sovereignty of the charismatic 
man’ and the ‘superordination of the insti- 
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tution’] into search for a “higher unity”— 
into what... [may be] called party 
charisma.” 


The mingling of personal with “party” 
charisma serves several functions: it 
provides an unsophisticated basis for 
appeal to individuals still incapable of 
operating within the impersonal system 
of complexity of a modern society; it 
eases problems of succession as leaders 
pass; and it helps create the mystique 
of nation needed to provide the symbols 
for the growth of consensual loyalty to 
the national community. That dangers 
lurk in this device is obvious. An ex- 
amination of some specific cases can 
serve to illuminate some positive as well 
as counter-producing developmental as- 
pects of mass parties, as well as some 
of the variety characterizing them. 


SomME “REAL TYPES” OF 
Mass PARTIES 


Whether developmental mass parties 
will evolve within a single-party or a 
multiparty setting is a function of many 
variables. Where politics concerns a 
competition between opposed social sys- 
tems, a standard plural party structure 
is of course impossible, for there is no 
single set of rules of the game to be 
followed. Even so, the result may not 
be a dominant single party, but rather 
a coalition of parties on the two or more 
sides of the incompatible world views 
involved. Such was the case in Guate- 
mala from 1945 to 1954, during the neo- 
Marxist, quasi-populist administrations 
of Juan José Arévalo and Jacobo Arbenz. 
There the government supported a half- 
dozen parties, ranging in persuasion 


T Irving L, Horowitz, “Party Charisma: A 
Comparative Analysis of Political Practices 
and Principles in Third World Nations,” Pa- 
per read at the International Conference on 
Comparative Social Research in Developing 
Countries, Buenos Aires, September 1964 
(Mimeographed), p. 2. 
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from moderate reformers to Commu- 
nists, while the opposition of classical 
Liberals and Conservatives banded to- 
gether into the Party of Anti-Commu- 
nist Unification. In Ghana, on the other 
hand, where the social structure and the 
profundity of the effort to nationalize 
are not distant from the Guatemalan ex- 
perience, single-party rule has emerged 
as a cansequence of the ideology of the 
winning group within the elite. 

Aside from the formalistic matter of 
the structure of the party system, there 
are also substantive ideological distinc- 
tions among mass parties, especially as 
civil liberties and the other earmarks of 
democratic practice may be involved. 
The mass party organized by Juan 
Domingo Perón in Argentina, 1946- 
1955, for example, did not succeed in 
erasing formal opposition during the 
relatively short Perén era, but certainly 
civil liberties were little respected 
and substantive democratic process sus- 
pended. The ideology of the Perón 
administration was not directed merely 
at the mobilization and integration of 
lower-class elements, whether from city 
or countryside, but promoted a specif- 
ically corporativist style of organization 
in the falangist tradition of the Iberian 
world. 

Quite to the contrary, Tunisia’s off- 
cial Neo-Destour party has been fever- 
ishly promoting an egalitarian secular 
society with constantly expanding areas 
of free participation under the umbrella 
of the nation-state. The effort expended 
to enlarge the national polity toward 
these ends has been enormous: 


Party members, trade unionists, educated 
persons, and those involved in civil and 
military service and public works projects 
and, very importantly, the liberated women 
comprise the newly integrated national 
Tunisians. Probably three-quarters of the 
total population of four million are now 
participant . . . the institutional means be- 
ing used to create this sense of belonging 
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... [give] great emphasis to the school 
system and the seemingly tireless activity 
of political men in mobilizing the popula- 
tion into all manner of activities—“busy- 
bodyness,” 8 


In other cases, we find that mass par- 
ties do not force themselves into power, 
but rather are created by incumbent 
elite groups for the purpose of certify- 
ing and extending the coercive ability 
of their rule. Justicialism to reinforce 
Perón’s personal appeal did not emerge 
as the official ideology of the movement 
until 1949, six years after Perón broke 
into national prominence, and three 
years after his legal assumption of the 
presidency. Former Premier M. Mos- 
sadegh of Iran attempted the organiza- 
tion of mass support to defend him 
against his own peers who opposed his 
policies, just as now the Shah of Persia 
is attempting through tours of the hin- 
terland, military conscription, and an 
agrarian reform program to broaden the 
base of support for his policies of de- 
velopmental reform. “Arab Socialism” 
was born in Egypt only after the mili- 
tary governors turned from consolida- 
tion of their internal and external posi- 
tions to domestic construction. Evading 
the traditional governmental bureauc- 
racy, Egypt’s military rulers have begun 
the construction of a series of other in- 
stitutions, including the mass political 
party, for the application of policy and 
the mustering of popular support. Al- 
though it is still too early to predict the 
ultimate institutional outcome of this 
phase of Egyptian development, the case 
has a much more than superficial re- 
semblance to the Peronist experience. 

These few examples suggest the full 
variety of mass parties in developing 
areas that must be reflected in any 
valid attempt at categorization. But be- 


8 Comments of Charles F. Gallagher in K. H 
Silvert (ed.), Discussion at Bellagio (New 
York: American Universities Field Staff, 1964), 
p. 58. 
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cause mere categories are dry fare and 
of limited use for studies of change, 
some idea of wy given types of mass 
parties emerge in given places is re- 
quired for satisfying analysis. Even 
though the state of theory and the space 
provided this article are insufficient to 
construct a full scheme, some sugges- 
tions are possible. 

Certainly cultural predispositions in- 
fluence such questions as whether a 
single-party mass movement will arise, 
what the acceptable styles of leader- 
ship may be, and even the degree of 
personalism to be expected. These cul- 
tural factors must include foreign influ- 
ences, too. The former European colo- 
nies clearly reflect an interplay between 
autochthonous and foreign cultures in 
the paths chosen toward development. 
Incautious generalization, however, is to 
be avoided; Ghana and Nigeria, al- 
though both former British colonies, are 
attempting obviously dissimilar develop- 
ment experiences. 

Ideological sets, too, are clearly influ- 
enced by domestic power structures and 
ethos, as well as by the ideologies avail- 
able in the world at any given time. 
That “African socialism” and “Arab so- 
cialism” should arise to compete with 
Marxist socialism and Trotskyist social- 
ism certainly has something to do with 
cultural identifications, the taking of 
power by new elites in such countries as 
Egypt, Ceylon, Bolivia, and Guinea, and 
the long history of socialism in the West. 

Accidents of leadership must also af- 
fect the nature of mass-party organiza- 
tion. While leaders must have followers, 
the relations between the two can cer- 
tainly vary within broad but still defin- 
able limits. Rural Latin-American In- 
dians turning away from their indige- 
nous cultures do not Aave to be carried 
to the nation by leaders exhorting them 
to wholesale destruction in the name, 
say, of a religious crusade or a millen- 
nial ideology. But they cannot be led 
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by a witch doctor preaching the glories 
of continued primitivism or a classical 
Liberal telling them of automatic mar- 
ket mechanisms and the virtues of So- 
cial Darwinism. It is within the array 
of possible leader-follower patterns that 
personality has its play and ifs signifi- 
cant effect on future choice. 

The degree of social complexity al- 
ready achieved when mass parties arise 
also has a telling effect. For example, 
to relate this point with the previous 
ones, the fact that in Argentina Perón 
was a military officer, that he was 
heavily influenced by Italian and Ger- 
man Nazi-Fascist example, and that 
Argentina is in the Iberian cultural con- 
tinuum, came into confluence with the 
historical fact that in most areas of so- 
cial life except the political, Argentina 
is a highly developed country. It was 
then most fitting to the total situation 
that Peronism should be falangist and 
not socially revolutionary, that the Ar- 
gentine worker should embrace an anti- 
Liberal means of corporate identification 
with the polity, and that, ever since, 
Peronists should reject both democratic 
and Marxist ideologies. Argentine Per- 
onists do not want to change the struc- 
ture of society; they merely want to add 
a new structure for their incorporation. 
If mass parties arise early in the proc- 
ess of development, the more they will 
concern themselves with mobilization of 
populations; if they arise later in the 
process, the mass parties will neces- 
sarily be deeply committed to problems 
of integration, which is the more diff- 
cult task involving, as it does, the pos- 
sible high costs of institutional destruc- 
tion as well as enlargement and creation. 

The last major conditioning factor in 
the nature of mass-party operations is 
the velocity of change to which they 
programmatically commit themselves, 
and the velocity which is forced upon 
them by the social scene in which they 
operate and by the pressure of world 
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example. Whether speed makes social 
transformations easier or harder, more 
or less painful or expensive, is not an 
easy matter on which to generalize. It 
may well be argued, for example, that 
the high velocity of events in Cuba led 
to such a rapid purge of dissidents that 
death and mass migration opened new 
opportunities for literally hundreds of 
thousands of persons; the satisfying of 
their class desires, added to the absence 
of the activist opposition, may be a ma- 
jor factor in the power of the Castro 
regime. Conversely, the speed of change 
which the Communist party attempted 
to impose in Mainland China may have 
contributed basically to dramatic fail- 
ures on both the industrial and the 
agricultural development fronts. Speed 
and readiness to change may be ana- 
lyzed together with the nature of lead- 
ership and ideology, the natural setting, 
and the international political situation 
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for the derivation of rules which, at 
best, can still be only most uncertain. 


CONCLUSION 


These tentative suggestions concern- 
ing the ‘factors conditioning the perform- 
ance of mass parties in the emergent 
lands do not indicate any measure of 
their “success” or “failure” in con- 
tributing to development. Such an 
evaluation, of course, can be made only 
with respect to a given value commit- 
ment. If we presume that the indi- 
vidual in a modern setting has the power 
to choose to be a significantly partici- 
pant member in a number of publics, 
specifically including the political ones, 
then judgment of the ultimate success 
of a mass party becomes possible. 
Should social mobilization lead to the 
creation of effective public men, then 
the last act of a successful mass party 
would be to wither up and blow away. 


A New Experiment in Democracy in Pakistan 


By Fero MarsHat Mosammep Ayus Kuan, N. Px., H. J. 


ABSTRACT: The parliamentary system of government which 
Pakistan inherited from Britain proved itself inadequate to the 
political needs of the country. Even under colonial rule this 
system was only partially implemented, and the government 
was occasionally forced to resort to extraconstitutional meas- 
ures. After independence, while Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah or Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan were at the helm of affairs, the 
parliamentary system worked tolerably well. When men of 
lesser stature succeeded them, it invited political chaos and eco- 
nomic ruin. In October 1958 I became responsible for running 
the administration. I promptly restored political and economic 
stability, then proceeded to build democratic institutions. As 
early as 1959, I introduced the System of Basic Democracies, 
a comprehensive structure of local councils composed largely of 
elected members. Then, after a referendum which gave me a 
mandate to give my country a new constitution, with the advice 
of a constitution commission, I promulgated a system of gov- 
ernment which follows the presidential pattern, and which rests 
upon indirect suffrage. Our political system perhaps does not 
conform in all its details to the Western pattern of democracy. 
Indeed, some critics decry the existence of differences. In this 
the latter are doing immense harm to the cause of democracy. 
After all, democracy is a means to an end, and its details have 
to be adapted to the needs of each country, and especially so in 
the newly emergent countries. 


Field Marshal Mohammad Ayub Khan, N.Pk., HJ., is President of Pakistan. On 


January 2, 1965 after a vigorous political campaign he was overwhelmingly re-elected by 
the Electoral College of Pakistan. 
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AKISTAN inherited from Britain 

the parliamentary form of govern- 
ment. Actually, it was by no means 
working well or true to form even under 
British rule. In the Center, there was 
a legislature consisting of nominated and 
elected members. The governor-general 
nominated his members of council from 
anywhere, mostly the services, and they 
were not removable by the legislature. 
In the provinces, under a system of 
dyarchy, nation-building departments— 
such as education and health—-were first 
transferred to popular control. The 
ministers, although selected from the 
provincial legislature, were answerable 
to the governor only. Later, when the 
whole field of provincial administration 
came to be transferred to popular con- 
trol, the governors retained special pow- 
ers of intervention in their “individual 
judgment” or “discretion” in all impor- 
tant matters. 

The introduction of the parliamentary 
form of government in the provinces 
was, even under the British, a partial 
success only, since the system broke 
down occasionally and “‘governor’s rule” 
had to be introduced-——-which meant the 
suspension of the constitution. This 
happened in spite of the fact that the 
British system of education had condi- 
tioned the educated classes beforehand 
to the acceptance of the parliamentary 
form of government as the best form 
and that the full authority of the Brit- 
ish government supported and bolstered 
the system in its various stages of in- 
troduction, 

When the British left in 1947, the 
constitution in force was embodied in 
the Government of India Act, 1935. It 
was a federal type of government, with 
a strong Center. The affairs of the coun- 
try were apportioned between the Cen- 
ter and the provinces, with their sepa- 
rate list of subjects, and with a con- 
current list in which the central law 
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prevailed over provincial legislation. 
The ministers were selected from their ` 
respective legislatures. They were nomi- 
nally removable by the governor-general 
or the governor, but in actual fact they 
held office as long as they enjoyed a ma- 
jority in the respective legislature. 

Pakistan was faced with a unique 
problem inasmuch as the two wings of 
the country were separated by a physi- 
cal distance of over a thousand miles. 
The seat of the central government was 
in the western wing. It was therefore 
but natural for the eastern wing to ask 
for maximum provincial autonomy. The 
problem was intensified by a prolifer- 
ated western wing with its more than 
ten territorial units, big and small, as 
opposed to the solid unit of the eastern 
wing. Provincial autonomy could not be 
of various kinds or degree between the 
two wings or within the western wing. 
This difficulty was finally surmounted 
by the integration of the western wing 
into a single province in 1955 A con- 
stitution, very similar to the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935, was then en- 
acted and adopted in 1956. 

Our experience of the parliamentary 
form of government was that while a 
strong man was at the helm of affairs in 
the government, such as Quasd-1-Azam 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah or Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan, it worked tolerably well—at 
least in the Center. But in the prov- 
inces, even when Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
was Prime Minister, there were minis- 
terial crises leading to the breakdown 
and suspension of the constitution. And 
after Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, such crises 
began to appear even in the Center. 

The defect that came to notice was 
that the ministers depended for their 
continuity in office on the allegiance of 
the members of the respective legisla- 
ture. These members shifted their loy- 
alty, frequently leading to the fall of 
ministries one after another and to the 
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permutation and combination of the 
same set of people to form successive 
ministries. 

In the 1950’s, these ministerial crises 
became so frequent in the Center, as 
well as in the provinces, that no organ- 
ized or sustained form of government 
could be carried on for any appreciable 
time. The ministers moved from one 
crisis to another, neglecting their main 
task of attending to the development of 
the country. Instead of such develop- 
ment, the country reached the verge of 
economic ruin in 1958. People had lost 
faith in their so-called leaders. The 
services were demoralized. The mem- 
bers of the legislatures, in order to avoid 
the verdict of the people, were delaying 
elections on one pretext or another. The 
country’s political and economic stock 
was at its lowest in October 1958, when 
revolution came and I became respon- 
sible for running the administration. 

My first task was to restore political 
and economic stability. At the same 
time I introduced a large number of re- 
forms, such as land reforms, educational 
reform, and other socioeconomic re- 
forms. As soon as the major reforms 
urgently required were introduced, I 
terminated the martial law and reintro- 
duced democratic institutions. Before 
the end of martial law, I had already 
introduced the System of Basic De- 
mocracies. Under this system, repre- 
sentatives of the people are elected to 
local councils in the villages and urban 
areas. ‘These councils are entrusted, at 
present, with the simpler problems of 
local administration including some ju- 
dicial powers. 

Before discussing further the political 
development of Pakistan, it is neces- 
sary to appreciate that the percentage 
of literacy in this country is 15.9 per 
cent. And the overwhelming majority 
of the people, nearly 85 per cent, live 
in villages. The means of communica- 
tion, including telecommunication, are 
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poor. It is quite unrealistic in such cir- 
cumstances to ask every adult man or 
woman, as the 1956 constitution did, to 
elect members to the distant and almost 
unknown provincial and central legisla- 
tures. The illiterate voters had no re- 
alization of the political and economic 
issues involved in the elections held. 
Nor did most of them know even the 
faces of any of the candidates for whom 
they were supposed to vote. No wonder 
that the few elections held in the prov- 
inces were described as farce and fraud 
by even the staunchest advocates of the 
direct system of voting and of the par- 
liamentary form of government. 

In the System of Basic Democracies, 
the voter is asked to vote for a person 
he knows—for his local council—and on 
issues which he understands and which 
concern his daily life. These members 
of local councils are then given instruc- 
tion in the art of government and in the 
problems of development. These mem- 
bers also form the electoral college for 
elections to the provincial and central 
legislatures and to the office of presi- 
dent. With their training and experi- 
ence they are in a better position to un- 
derstand the problems at issue. And 
they are afforded opportunities by the 
State to meet and hear the candidates 
between whom they have to choose. 
Thus we have universal adult franchise, 
the age limit being twenty-one for both 
men and women. They cast their vote 
to elect not only the local councils but 
also the electoral college for higher elec- 
tions. 

The members of the Basic Democ- 
racies gave me a mandate in 1960 to 
give the country a constitution. I ap- 
pointed a constitution commission pre- 
sided over by a retired chief justice of 
Pakistan and composed of men from 
the legal profession and other areas of 
public life. The commission reported in 
1961 recommending the abandonment of 
the parliamentary form of government 
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and the adoption of the presidential 
form. 

This was a sound proposal. The par- 
liamentary form of government had 
failed, in spite of repeated trials, and 
the country was nearly lost through po- 
litical and economic instability. The 
most important need of the country, 
therefore, was to have a system in which 
the government is elected by the people 
but has some stability between elections. 
In the resulting canstitution of 1962, 
the normal life of the government has 
been fixed at five years, although the 
first term is restricted to three years so 
that elections to the legislatures as well 
as to the office of the President fall into 
step with elections to the Basic De- 
mocracies. 

I said earlier in this article that dur- 
ing the British rule our people had come 
to regard the British system of parlia- 
mentary form of government as the best 
system. This feeling was naturally con- 
fined to those who had had a British 
education and had read British litera- 
ture on the subject. But the bitter ex- 
perience of the 195C’s disillusioned even 
the educated classes. and the vast ma- 
jority now believe that the presidential 
form of government is most suited to our 
conditions. It was not easy, however, 
for our people to give up their precon- 
ceived notions, and the change in think- 
ing has been gradual 

There is at present a controversy as 
to whether there sLould be a direct or 
an indirect system of elections to the 
central and provincial legislatures and 
to the office of pres:dent. The majority 
opinion is again coming round to the 
point of view that the indirect system 
is more suited to orr conditions. This 
was reflected in the recent passage of 
the legislation on -he subject in the 
National Assembly. A highly articulate 
minority adheres to its previous notions. 
Prejudices die hard. But I am sure that 
in course of time even this minority will 
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come to realize that the political sys- 
tem embodied in the constitution of 
1962 is the best in our conditions and 
circumstances. 

While political and economic stability 
and growth should follow the adoption 
of the presidential form of government, 
I have great hope that the System 
of Basic Democracies will bring about 
socioeconomic development among the 
vast masses of our people. We may be 
poor in economic resources, but we are 
very rich in human material. Our peo- 
ple are capable of great things provided 
their latent capabilities are brought out 
and harnessed for socioeconomic devel- 
opment. The System of Basic Democ- 
racies can do it. 

The local councils in rural and urban 
areas are being given more and more 
powers as they learn their trade. It 
must be remembered that they were 
elected for the first time as recently as 
1960. We are learning from experience 
and improving as we go along. The 
elected representatives of the people sit 
together, consider their problems and 
needs, and carry out with free la- 
bor and funds made available to them 
such works of local importance as they 
choose. They also dispose of local dis- 
putes and civil and criminal cases of 
petty nature, saving the community, as 
a whole, huge expenditure of time and 
money previously spent in litigation be- 
fore courts of law. 

In the higher tiers of the Basic De- 
mocracies, the elected representatives 
from the local councils sit with govern- 
ment officials to discuss problems which 
must be dealt with through the govern- 
ment agency only, but in which it is use- 
ful to consult the representatives of the 
people. People’s grievances, if any, are 
also brought to the notice of the local 
officials in these meetings and are 
promptly attended to. 

The higher tiers go up from tehsils 
and thanas, which are collections of vil- 
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lages, to the districts and divisions— 
which are bigger administrative units 
within each province. Then come the 
provincial assemblies and the national 
assembly in which the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people sit with minis- 
ters, drawn mostly from the assemblies 
themselves, to carry on the government 
of the country in a democratic fashion. 
Thus, there is association of the elected 
representatives of the people with the 
government of the country from the vil- 
lage all the way to the federal headquar- 
ters. There are few countries in which 
this is so. 

There is a tendency among Western 
political critics, especially the American 
and British, to decry any system of de- 
mocracy the details of which do not con- 
form to their own systems, forgetting 
that even their systems are not identical 
and that they have been evolved in or- 
der to suit the peculiar circumstances 
and conditions of each country. I al- 
ways feel that such critics are doing 
immense harm to the cause of democ- 
racy. After all, democracy is a means 
to an end, and its details have to be 
adapted to the needs of each country, 
especially so in the newly emergent 
countries. 

In these countries the battle for de- 
mocracy has to face enormous problems. 
While there is need for giving a measure 
of political liberty, there is overriding 
need to maintain stability and discipline 
in order to be able to enter the scientific 
and technological age as fast as pos- 
sible. There is a growing realization 
among the people of the value of the 
better things of life. In fact there is a 
crisis of rising expectations everywhere. 
So there is need for speed. Whereas Eu- 
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rope and America took about a hundred 
years or more to reach the fullest indus- 
trialized stage, circumstances are against 
the newly developing countries affording 
to wait that long. While Europe and 
America were developing, they had by 
no means such sophisticated systems of 
democracy as they have now. So how 
can they expect us to conform exactly 
to their refined systems while complying 
with our overriding need to maintain 
stability and momentum of develop- 
ment? 

In maintaining democracy, the emer- 
gent countries are up against tremen- 
dous odds. There is, for instance, lack 
of sufficient political culture and educa- 
tion, and there is not yet a large enough 
middle class, or organized labor move- 
ment, or other similar institutions. The 
experience of the people with political 
institutions and their faith in them is 
still limited. Above all, there is a 
dearth of organized political parties 
based on socioeconomic programs. But 
we cannot wait until these handicaps 
are overcome. It is fruitless to wait for 
perfection, because we may find that we 
have waited in vain. No good will be 
done by shaking the faith of new coun- 
tries in their systems of government 
while they are struggling against enor- 
mous socioeconomic problems. The only 
answer, therefore, is that each emerging 
country must be encouraged to develop 
a system of democracy which its people 
can understand and work. If the West 
is the friend of democracy then it must 
do all it can to encourage such a trend. 
If Tue Annars can bring home this 
vital matter to the thinking people in 
the United States, it will have done a 
great service to the cause of democracy. 


Politicians, Bureaucrats, and Development in India 


By WAYNE WILCOX 


ABSTRACT: India’s political development was unique, both in 
formal preparation and in the qualities of the modernizing elite 
which was fundamentally alien to Indian society. The sepa- 
ration of alien elite and Indian masses is a historic condition, 
approaching the quality of a “praetorian society” and setting 
the context for efforts to create a national development effort. 
The political system was parliamentary democracy, and by 1957 
was representing the effective centers of power in Indian so- 
ciety. Nehru’s leadership, the Congress party’s policy con- 
sensus, and the dominant role of the bureaucracy throughout 
the first decade of independence characterized the system. In 
legislation, response, and recruitment the political system 
proved flexible, sensitive, and viable. Indian planning con- 
tinued to have a technical bias because of the relative isolation 
of the bureaucracy, both by social origin and governmental po- 
sition. The administrative machinery of the state is relatively 
weak in comparison to the problems of stimulating development 
or using high levels of coercion in change, but strong enough to 
continue to dominate the decision-making process in the central 
government. The democratic system of social change has been . 
more effective in India than the bureaucratic system of economic 
planning. The links between the two portions of the political 
community have been weak and sometimes hostile, limiting 
development. 
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POLITICIANS, BUREAUCRATS AND DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 


. F NDIA occupies an important place 

in the study of political development 
chiefly because of the immensity of its 
problems and the democratic frame- 
work of development planning. While 
India serves many observers as the 
representative model of an underde- 
veloped country, its political develop- 
ment has been quite unique. 

Few countries have been as explicitly 
prepared for independent democratic 
development as India. The institutions 
and practice of representative govern- 
ment had steadily evolved for over a 
century, and the civil and military 
services were experienced and profes- 
sional. A body of fundamental law, 
an independent Bar and Bench, and a 
considerable public understanding of 
civil rights were established facts in 
Indian life in 1947. And in the last 
four decades of British rule, Indians in 
the public services came to play an 
increasingly important role in the public 
policy process. 

Popular political organization was 
also well developed, the Congress party 
having been founded in 1885. In the 
sixty-two years between its inception 
and its triumph, the nationalist move- 
ment had given experience in party 
politics to three generations of Indians. 
From the outset of the twentieth cen- 
tury, politicians and a progressively 
larger segment of the population had 
experienced the drama and the hard 
work or the hustings. The public men 
of the subcontinent also learned a 
bitter lesson about the violence of a 
militant opposition which could not 
find a place in the program of the 
majority. 


1 Paul Appleby has written that India was 
one of the dozen best administered states in 
the world. Public Adnumtstration in India 
(Delhi, 1953), pp. 8-9. Praise for the army 
is summarized ın Lord Birdwood’s India and 
Pakistan (New York Frederick A. Praeger, 
1954), pp. 82-98. 
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The leadership of independent India 
was thus well tempered. Leaving aside 
the vague qualities of charisma and 
the mystique of nationalism, the party 
men of the Indian National Congress 
and the Indians in the public services 
represented an unusually competent and 
cohesive leadership. To the British 
who were giving up the jewel of their 
empire, the Indian elite seemed to be 
an embodiment of the 1835 desiderata 
of Macauley, “a class of persons Indian 
in blood and colour, but English in 
taste, in opinions, in morals and in 
intellect.” ? 

The British took a grudging pride in 
this class, which had its beginnings in 
the enhanced opportunities for social 
mobility in British India, opportunities 
for promotion by merit which set the 
standard for the new India. The class 
had grown from direct recruitment 
through the educational process at the 
completion of which better graduates 
either took appointments in the imperial 
apparat or in the restrained opposition 
to itë Other opportunities for profit- 
able achievement lay in the new com- 
merce of the port cities, in the British 
law which was displacing older norms, 
and in Western medicine. Regardless 
of vocation, the new recruits to the 
British Indian subculture had to know 
the English language and to be able to 
manipulate a set of ideas and practices 
indigenous to the West. 

The “modern” Indians who inherited 
the urban civilization of British India 
in 1947 were therefore in reality an 


2T B. Macauley, “The Minute on Educa- 
tion,” reprinted in W. T de Bary (ed), 
Sources of Indtan Tradition (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1958), pp. 596- 
601. 

8 Jawaharlal Nehru’s choice of the law and 
politics rather than the civil service seems to 
have been dictated by his preference for a 
settled place of residence See M. Brecher, 
Nehru, A Political Biography (London, 1961 
[abr. ed ]), p. 31. 
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extremely small “Westernized” profes- 
sional middle class: a class molded by 
a nineteenth-century English educa- 
tional system, sustained in cities requir- 
ing a high degree of specialization of 
labor, and employed in managerial and 
professional occupations. In genera, 
they bad weak links to real property, 
were drawn from higher caste back- 
grounds, and inherited a radical and 
alien social perspective based largely on 
the European experience in the twentieth 
century.* 

The impressive political consensus on 
the eve of independence can be ex- 
plaired not only with reference to na- 
tionalist loyalties but as well by the 
common heritage and predicament of 
the managers of the new state. For 
them, the industrial Weltanschauung 
was not only a credo for the future, but 
a rationale for the continuation of sys- 
tems of education, wealth, status and 
authority in which they were dominant. 
Gandhi’s vision of gram raj, the rule 
of the villages, was fundamentally hos- 
tile to the heirs of British rule because 
it would have undermined the interests 
and ideals not only of the governmental 
elite, but of functional elites created in 
the cities as well. The Gandhian pro- 
gram was politically impotent in 1947, 
therefore, because there were no visible 
alternative elites to whom authority 
could be transferred. 

In general, therefore, independent 
India possessed the first requirement 
of political development, a stable gov- 
ernment resting on elite unity and a 
viable state machinery. 


THE CONTEXT oF POLITICAL DEVELOP- 
MENT IN INDIA 


Indian nationalism developed as a 


result of the diffusion of the methods . 


4 For a less generalized statement, see B B. 
Misra, The Indian Middle Classes: Their 
Growth in Modern Times (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1961). 
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and products of Western scientific and , 
social organization. In a sense, it was 
so completely a creature of its British 
origins that an intellectual could dedi- 
cate his memorable autobiography. 


To the memory of the British Empire in 
India which conferred subjecthood on us 
but withheld citizenship; to which yet 
everyone of us threw out the challenge: 
“Civis Britannicus Sum” because all that 
was good and living within us was made, 
shaped, and quickened by the same British 
rule.® 


While this might seem to be an un- 
representative minority position, it can 
be argued that the Gandhian via media 
has been overemphasized. Gandhi’s 
contribution enriched and empowered 
Indian nationalism by exploiting great 
strengths in the indigenous culture,’ 
but his ideas seem to have been neither 
the product of an intellectual revolution 
nor a stimulus to one. In fact, Gan- 
dhi’s mark upon Indian life is notable 
only by its near absence in contrast to 
the continuing unusual receptivity of 
Indian society to external influences.” 

The enormity of the problems of de- 
velopment in India are also unique. In 
brief, the economic problem is one of 
a large and exceedingly poor population 
expanding somewhat faster than pro- 
duction.2 Economic development is in- 
hibited by various social obstructions, 
some of them embedded in custom and 


5 Nirad C. Chaudhuri, The Autobiography 
of an Unknown Indian (London. Macmillan 
and Company, 1951). 

8 See Joan Bondurant’s sensitive study, 
The Gandhian Conquest of Violence (Prince- 
ton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1959). 

7 The absence of an indigenous modern intel- 
lectual tradition independent of the colonial 
rule and a foreign language is an unexplored 
and yet obviously crucial characteristic of 
Indian nationalism. 

8A detailed study of the problem is Wi- 
fred Malenbaum’s Prospects for Indian De- 
velopment (New York. Free Press of Glencoe, 
1962). 
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_ others in circumstance. Basically the 
Indians have a severe communications 
problem, evident in the lack of com- 
munity between elite and mass, city 
and hinterland, literate and unschooled. 
It is complicated by the presence of 
multiple linguistic communities and the 
“vertical” divisions of the class-caste 
system which inhibit intergroup con- 
tact and often act as a barrier to mu- 
tual confidence and identification. 
The character of the society suggests 
its correspondence to Rapoport’s model 
of “Praetorian society” ® in which rule 
is simple but government is almost im- 
possible; in which the coercive mecha- 
nism of the state is not linked to fixed 
political factors in the general society. 
Before accepting this description of the 
Indian situation, however, it is essential 
to study the political structure and 
practices of the modern Indian state. 


THe POLITICAL DEMANDS OF 
DEMOCRATIC DEVELOPMENT 


Indian political development was 
predicated on the existence of a volun- 
taristic society in which the mandate of 
leadership was valid only with the con- 
tinuing consent of the people, and pro- 
ductive only with their participation. 
Parliamentary government was adopted, 
and the protagonist system of party 
life was accepted as a concomitant to 
political liberty. Many Indians recog- 
nized that this form of political or- 
ganization is basically an equilibrium 
system, and hence more conducive to 
stability than to radical change. 

The dilemma facing Indian leader- 
ship after the adoption of the constitu- 
tion was clear; their political mecha- 
nism was most effective in accommodat- 


8 David Rapoport, “A Comparative The- 
ory of Military and Political Types,” in 
Changing Patterns of Military Polstics, ed. 
Samuel P. Huntington (New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1962), pp 71-100. 
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ing the demands of a changing society 
rather than in programming and ad- 
ministering change. 

The first requirement for democratic 
change, therefore, was effective and pur- 
posive policy which “trains, educates 
people, makes them think in a particu- 
lar way and drives all of them forward 
in a particular direction.” +° 

Nehru’s conception of the role of 
leadership and of the true requirements 
of public policy in a democracy seems 
to have been based on his notion that 
it was impossible “for the mass of the 
people to be taken away, far away, 
from their mooring”’** but perhaps 
more importantly on his understanding 
that “command and discipline, further- 
more, can eventually be no more than 
symbols of something deeper and more 
real than themselves.” +? 

The first task of leadership was to 
develop and direct patterns of identi- 
fication between the rulers and the 
ruled. The importance of a sense of 
national community is evident in most 
developing countries as they seek to 
minimize parochial loyalties and estab- 
lish common goals for the future. 
The long history of Indian nationalism 
and the continuity dramatized in Neh- 
ru’s pivotal role in both the nationalist 
and the independence periods were 
strengths in building a national out- 
look, but subordinate community loyal- 
ties were unusually strong.1* 


10 Jawaharlal Nehru, quoted in Brecher, of. 
cit, p 248. 

11 Ider, 

12 Harry H. Tuiney-High, quoted by Ra- 
poport, op. cit, p. 79. 

13 For more lengthy treatment of this 
theme, see Lucian Pye, Politics, Personality 
and Nation-Building (New Haven Yale 
University Press, 1962) and my “Nation- 
Building; The Problem in Pakistan,” Asia, 
Vol. I, No. 1 (Spring 1964}, pp. 75-92. 

i4 Even in the Indian army, for example, 
it has been suggested that “caste loyalty 
evokes greater emotional appeal than na- 
tional loyalty.” M. S. A. Rao, “Caste and 
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The second dimension of the task of 
leadership was to develop a policy con- 
sensus which included most of the cen- 
ters of effective social power. Inasmuch 
as extragovernmental interest groups 
were considered part of a democratic 
society, the Indian government had to 
bring them together in a policy con- 
sensus. This proved to be a trouble- 
some problem, as it is in most countries, 
because the articulated interests are 
often competitive. In the immediate 
postindependence period, for example, 
the prime minister acceded to the de- 
mands of the commercial community 
to remove price controls in spite of 
heavy inflationary pressures. The same 
general problems have been faced with 
the other organized groups in the coun- 
try, and have generally been resolved 
at the expense of the abstract or ideo- 
logical “public interest.” 15 

While it is trequently charged that 
India has not followed a radical policy 
of p.anned change because vested in- 
terests have used democratic institu- 
tions and practices to frustrate it, the 
critics rarely consider the value and 
strength of the broad national policy 
consensus forged in the first decade 
` of Indian independence. The few bills 
passed to assuage the ideological con- 
scierce of various “ginger groups” in 
the Congress or the social ideals in- 
corporated in the constitution have been 
notable neither in conception nor in 
effect, especially if they ran counter to 
the interests of “modern” elites., 

It is difficult not to agree with Taya 


the Indian Army,” The Economic Weekly, 
Vol. XVI, (35), August 29, 1964, p 1441 

15 For a full discussion of articulated in- 
terests in India, see Myron Weiner, The 
Politics of Scarcsty (Chicago. University of 
Chicago Press, 1963). An interesting study 
of the absence of midsystem voluntary social 
organizations 1s Allen Grimshaw, “The Im- 
pact of National Disaster on Governmental 
Bureaucracies in Three Cultural Settings” 
(Unpublished paper, 1964). 
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Zinkin’s praise for the Indian leader- 
ship which*® “has gone at the pace 
which the people could follow, always 
taking time to explain, to convince, and 
to wait until enough people had been 
won over to give him their support.” 

The other broad need of democratic 
leadership is to ensure adequate public 
policies and the discipline of public 
administration in fulfilling them. It is 
not enough in a developing country to 
act as the “broker” in minimizing so- 
cial conflict and ensuring stability; the 
state also must create an environment 
in which development and change can 
take place, and in which unarticulated 
future interests of the courftty are put 
forward by imaginative public leaders. 

The Indians, like many other newly 
independent peoples, conceived of de- 
velopment primarily as an economic 
process. Planning commissions, they 
argued, are task forces concerned wth 
technical problems such as steel mills 
and the gross national product. This 
technical bias was especially pronounced 
in India because of the nature of the 
bureaucratic elite and its dominance 
of the policy-making process. The first 
five-year plan was successful in the 
main, but it was based on an extension 
of capital investment rather than in- 
trinsic changes in the mode and struc- 
ture of production. This was especially 
true in agriculture, the dominant sector 
of the economy, and its most stagnant 
one. 

One of the perverse effects of Nehru’s 
great stature was that he held the con- 
fidence of both a rapidly changing polit- 
ical system and an ultrastable adminis- 
trative machinery. This had the effect 
of separating felt needs from abstract 
planning, and produced a minimum so- 
cial input in Indian development. Rep- 
resentative institutions were mirroring 
their constituencies which were rural, 


18 Taya Zinkin, India (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1964), p. 96. 
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« ignorant of English, unevenly schooled, 
and hungry. Bureaucratic institutions 
were mirroring their elitist backgrounds 
inherited from the colonial urban 
setting. 

The struggle was joined as the cen- 
tral government adopted an Etatist eco- 
nomic policy which established a public 
sector economy dominated by the public 
services. This tended to insulate the 
professional middle classes from the 
increasingly strident demands of the 
new entrepreneurial middle class and 
from the politicians who wanted more 
authority at the local level at the ex- 
pense of the local administration. The 
linguistic States’ agitation and the sec- 
ond general elections of 1957 were 
dominated by this struggle, although it 
was obscured by the verbal fog of 
ideological postures." . 

Each elite group struggling for power 
in India had a different base and dif- 
ferent assumptions. The civil servant 
was highly educated and trained, and 
held a “pure” and technical view of 
development in which he was dominant. 
The demands of politicians looked venal 
and selfish, and the siege on elitist 
education seemed to be a demand for 
lower standards. The politician con- 
sidered his constituency the source of all 
true authority in India, and its felt needs 
were superior to bureaucratic models 
and “gigantism.” The entrepreneur 
knew the value of his daring and 
wealth, his role as the prime mover in 
development, a role frustrated by red 
tape and his lack of political power. 
The intelligentsia’s role was little more 
than as camp follower of the profes- 
sional middle classes or a more radical 
Etatist pattern in which they would be 
subsumed under government service. 


17Qn this general point, see W. H. Mor- 
ris~Jones, “India’s Political Idioms,” Politics 
and Society in India, ed. C. H. Philips 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1963), 
pp. 133-154. 
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Whatever the form, the real struggle 
for power between the elites in inde- 
pendent India by-passed the legislatures 
and was focused on the administrative 
nexus. In part this was a continuation 
of the nationalist struggle for more 
participation in colonial rule, a rule 
which after independence had contin- 
ued to be concentrated in the apparat. 
This produced bureaucratic factions and 
lowered efficiency, a process hastened 
by the ministerial penchant for using 
government agencies to further their 
political claims. On the local level, the 
stuff of politics often took the form of 
administrative sabotage, legal obfusca- 
tion, or judicious inaction on the part 
of officials. ` 

In the process of the democratization 
of public administration, standards have 
shifted, and there is considerable con- 
cern about “corruption, indiscipline and 
falling standards.” In the aftermath of 
the Chinese border war of 1962, the 
prime minister remarked with disgust 
that “the real thing that’s out of joint 
is our whole mentality, our whole gov- 
ernment, the way government is run 
here.” 1° 

The fact is that with the end of the 
Nehru era Indian political development 
has begun to threaten the continued 
dominance of the “modern” urban pro- 
fessional middle class. There is little 
to suggest that this will be contrapro- 
ductive of economic development,” and, 
in fact, expert opinion is on record as 
having argued: 

Until they [India’s elites, especially those 
in the public services] break the tradi- 
tional pull toward the ways and solutions 
of other, more well-to-do nations, or until 
they are replaced by leaders more at- 
tuned to specific Indian problems and de- 

18 Prime minister Nehru quoted by the 
New York Times, November 12, 1962. 

18 This point is persuasively argued by My- 
ron Weiner in “India’s Two Political Cul- 


tures,” Political Change in South Asia (Cal- 
cutta, 1963), pp. 115-152. 
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velopments, the prospect is for more plans 
like the second and the draft third—plans 
which give little promise of initiating a 
process of dynamic growth.?° 


The primary problem of Indian de- 
velopment, therefore, seems to lie in 
the connection between representative 
institutions and the implementation of 
public policy. In the main, and in 
places to a very high degree, the politi- 
cal system has operated in an environ- 
ment of rapid change and has held it 
withir. the national consensus. The op- 
erational side of politics, the “output” 
of the system in terms of development, 
has been weak. The question is, there- 
fore, whether the free operation of the 
representative system has inhibited de- 
velopment, or whether higher levels of 
compulsion are necessary for growth. 


The consent-coercion continuum 


The heritage of British rule in India 
was not solely democratic and parlia- 
mentary; it included a well-developed 
coercive machinery. The All-India 
Civil Liberties Council once wrote that 
“India is, we believe, the only demo- 
cratic country in the world whose fun- 
damental law sanctions detention with- 
out trial in time of peace and in a 
situation which is not in the nature 
of an emergency.” ** Preventive deten- 
tion -egislation was promulgated to 
control incipient rebellion, to confine 
would-be rebels before their agitation 
threatened the fabric of the state. This 
was in addition to the normal devices 
of social control exercised by all or- 
ganizel political communities in the 
interests of their own survival and 
stability. 

While this is a unique aspect of 
Indian authority, it is merely an ex- 
tension of the limited and passive role 


20 Malenbaum, of. cit, p. 323. 

21 Cited in David H. Bayley’s unique book, 
Preventive Detention in India (Calcutta, 
1962), p. 1. 
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of law enforcement agencies in main- 
taining a given set of social norms. ‘The 
coercive dimension of the dictatorial 
model of political development goes 
well beyond the stabilizing function of 
law. In theory and in the practice of 
some socialist states, force can be used 
to modify a society as well as maintain 
one. Therefore, development planning 
by governments not willing to use force 
suffers from an inadequate exploitation 
of governmental prerogatives, and is 
inefficient because it empowers vested 
interests in the society against rational 
state policy, or so it is argued. 

While the general dimensions of the 
alternative advantages of democratic 
and authoritarian systems have been 
spelled out since the Federalist papers 
and before, the dialogue in the Afro- 
Asian world is still relevant. The growth 
of one-party states, the appeal of the 
Bolshevik model, and the demise of 
democratic forms in many of the new 
states testifies to the glamor of ‘“‘con- 
trolled development.” 

On one point, the alternative models 
of development agree: that traditional 
subsistence economies must be set into 
motion to free the human spirit for 
more creative work, especially work in 
cities leading to higher standards of 
living and a more intensive use of in- 
tellect. Leadership is therefore neces- 
sary, in the form either of popular and 
purposive democratic leadership or of 
powerful and efficient dictatorship. 

The greatest contrast in the system 
lies in communication patterns, the one 
resting on voluntary participation and 
mobilization by autonomous social and 
political agencies, and the latter con- 
trolled and programmed participation 
corresponding to an intellectual frame- 
work. ‘This in tum assumes either a 
relativist or a positivist attitude to- 
ward the process of development. Com- 
pulsion in development, to be justified, 
must be established to be more produc- 
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, tive than systems allowing a wider range 


of alternatives resting on pragmatic and 
multicentric decisions. 

Leaving aside the broad outlines of 
the rival development theories, the 
pertinent question in the Indian con- 
text is which of these alternatives would 
tend to maximize development. ‘Two 
assessments are necessary. (1) Are the 
primary problems of development in 
India those of inertia or those of ob- 
struction and (2) is the Indian govern- 
ment capable of using higher levels of 
coercion in support of well-articulated 
policy? 

If the analysis of India’s past as a 
“Praetorian” society is correct, the im- 
pediments to development are the lack 
of linkages between the masses and 
the elite, and the lack of a dialogue in 
their co-operative urge for achievement. 
The “mai-bap” syndrome, the tradi- 
tional way of viewing government as 
authority-bounty or authority-privation, 
is completely unsuited to stimulating 
new patterns of co-operative undertak- 
ings, especially in the rural sector. The 
alternative of an authoritarian govern- 
ment, if it is an alternative in India, 
would be a return to externally directed 
social action. Only a romantic could 
think that this could lead to agricultural 
progress. 

While it is no doubt true that various 
groups inhibit the implementation of 
state policy, and that various elites 
compete for control and power in demo- 
cratic systems, so too would these con- 
ditions apply under any other social 
arrangement. They can be either mo- 
bilized or excluded, but the latter pos- 
ture assumes high levels of coercion, 
which in turn require strong administra- 
tive discipline and ideological commit- 
ment. The November 1964 debate on 
food rationing in India was turned 
down by every chief minister on the 
ground that their state administrations 
could not administer such a far-reaching 
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policy. Paul Appleby, resurveying the 
public administration in India after 
his 1953 report, found 


The great achievements of recent years 
have been beyond the capacity of the In- 
dian administration system. ... It puts 
too much reliance on a very small num- 
ber of individuals, whereas for a much 
larger achievement reliance must be on 
a greatly improved organizational per- 
formance of systematic character ?? 


Assuming that this group could be 
expanded, and that it could hold and 
exercise coercive power, the question is 
whether its alien orientation and tech- 
nical background would allow its mem- 
bers to plan effective national develop- 
ment for India. Few observers would 
see this change as revolutionary or suc- 
cessful. Misra harshly argues that the 
civil servants “traditionally recruited 
from the literary classes, with no busi- 
ness acumen . . . are most unsuited to 
accelerate production in Indian condi- 
tions, especially within the framework 
of law and legislative authority.” °° 
The fact is that the technical elites in 
India are more conservative than the 
new strata of political leadership. The 
revolution is being generated outside 
the formally “modern” class which, be- 
cause of its background and vulner- 
ability to economic change, is cautious. 


CONCLUSION 


It may be, as Mackenzie once ar- 
gued, that “there is no country in the 
world where modern democratic notions 
find a less congenial society than India, 
or where they may, if pushed to ex- 
tremes, afford more dangerous mis- 
chief.” °* But nothing in the political 
development of India would support 


22 Quoted in Norman D Palmer, The In- 
dian Political System (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1961), p. 133. 

28 Misra, op. cit, p. 340. 

24 Ibid. quoting the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal in 1895, p. 344. 
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the notion that an Etatist or totalitarian 
system would be any less mischievous. 
Nehru’s leadership, the consensus-build- 
ing policies of tbe Congress party, 
and the thrust of public policy resting 
on general consent has begun to lead 
to a widespread popular participation 
in Indian public life which is unique in 
history. The nationalist credo and the 
modern communications media have 
made it possible for India to develop 
as a nation-state, and its political sys- 
tem has been successful in forwarding 
this goal. 

Governmental leadership has been 
less responsive to currents within Indian 
life, and has been particularly con- 
cerned with international models of 
economic and social development. The 
elitist, technical bias has not helped it 
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to mobilize political and social inputs 
in economic development, nor has it 
made a dialogue on national goals 
significant. Mistakes in planning have 
been uncorrected by a broad public 
awareness of the process of economic 
development, although deepening crises 
in agricultural production have led to 
a reappraisal. 

The success of India in development 
ultimately lies in the growth of pat- 
terns of common loyalty and work to- 
ward common goals. There is no rea- 
son to believe that the democratic sys- 
tem is not the most useful framework 
in nation-building because of its flexi- 
bility, its sensitivity, and its dynamism. 
But all systems require leadership and 
a definition of alternatives for future 
growth. 
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HE remarkable thing about Iran, 

as one looks back over the twenty 
years since World War II, is that its 
precarious regime has endured while 
other regimes all about it, once seem- 
ingly more stable, have passed from the 
scene. Chance, no doubt, has played 
a role here. The would-be assassin of 


1949 only wounded the Shah. Outsid-- 


ers have had a hand as well. But one 
must not lightly equate magnitude with 
potency in the major American effort 
to support the regime. American in- 
volvement has compounded some basic 
problems of the regime, notably that 
of public support. The Soviet Union 
has sought to undermine the regime, 
and thus provided the outstanding 
single reason for Iranians to rally to 
its support. So far as one can judge, 
the intended and unintended effects of 
both American and Soviet involvement, 
after largely cancelling each other out, 
have had a net effect in favor of the 
regime too small to explain its en- 
durance. , 

One must look within Iran and to 
the “negative equilibrium” of Iranian 
politics. The precarious, ever-shifting 
balance of individuals and tiny factions 
that has denied men the power to 
act effectively as government also has 
denied them the power to act effectively 
as opposition. More like a spinning 
top than a rock, constant, seemingly 
excessive motion has kept the regime 
stable and ever precarious. 

Politics in Iran, as elsewhere, in the 
end is a matter of “the making and 
the keeping of promises,” in Hannah 
Arendt’s apt phraset In Iran, politi- 
cal promises are kept as vague as pos- 
sible, and both promiser and promised 
expect that they will be broken. Iran- 
ians have found it exceptionally difficult 
to trust one another or to work together 
over time in any significant numbers. 


1 Hannah Arendt, On Revolution (New 
York: Viking Press, 1963), p. 175. 
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This is not to say that Iranians dis- 
trust each- other in all respects more 
than, say, do Americans, but that they 
distrust the possession and exercise of 
The expectation crucial 
to the operation of Western democracy, 
that power normally will be used in 
the interests of nation and society, its 
abuse an aberration which can be 
checked or rooted out, is reversed. 
Iranians, like others, feel that power 
ought to be used righteously, but the 
burden of proof is placed upon those 
who claim that it has been so used in 
any concrete instance, and such proof 
is almost impossible to supply. 

This attitude toward power reflects 
the reality of recent and distant Iran- 
lan experience quite as accurately as 
American attitudes reflect the different 
American experience. It distorts real- 
ity, to be sure. Where Americans tend 
to err on the side of idealism, Iranians 
tend to err on the side of cynicism. 
But it is not a consequence of igno- 
rance, misunderstanding, or some spe- 
cial national psychological quirk, to be 
altered by various forms of education © 
or exhortation. It is rooted in reality, 
confirmed by reality, and, of course, 
shapes the reality of politics in Iran. 

The simple are suspected of guile in 
politics, the crafty suspect for their 
craft. Expecting betrayal, men seek to 
balance political alliance with contra- 
dictory alliance, thus each fulfilling the 
other’s prophecy of betrayal. To have 
lines of alliance in so many directions 
that no betrayal, no development, will 
leave one isolated and exposed is the 
ideal, and the quest after this ideal, of 
course, leaves all isolated and exposed. 
Iranians expect that the power of gov- 
ernment will come to bear against them 
unless they can intercede with those 
who apply it. Reality confirms this 
expectation far more often than not. 

The official who seeks to apply the 
abstract law without fear or favor walks 
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a lonely and difficult path toward ob- 
scurity. He is offered bribes because 
it is thought that he expects them, and 
refusal is not often thought commend- 
able honesty. It is thought evidence 
that he is holding out for a larger bribe 
or has taken one from another party. 
Refusal to overlook the law as a politi- 
cal favor brings down the enmity of 
powerful men usually including his 
superiors. At the minimum, he will 
find his career impaired; he is likely 
to find himself transferred “out of 
harm’s way”; he may find himself 
singled out for prosecution on charges 
of corruption or malfeasance. Finally, 
he lacks clear moral satisfaction. Con- 
cern for the plight of the particular 
individual has greater moral weight 
than the abstract majesty of the im- 
perfect civil law. He knows that the 
law he applies to one individual will 
not be applied to others, that his ap- 
plication is unequal and for that reason 
too often unjust. To act justly most 
of the time in this milieu puts heavy 
demands on moral fiber and political 
skill. Many try, but few succeed. Of- 
ficial and citizen alike are left with 
the conviction that injustice prevails 
through no fault of their own. 
Iranian nationalism contains a strong 
thread of distrust. Iran was not sub- 
jected to the indignity of colonial rule. 
Its nominally sovereign government was 
supported and manipulated through 
bribery and various pressures by two 
competing Great Powers. Modern na- 
tionalism emerged as a reaction to this 
largely unseen foreign intervention, and 
its immediate target was the autocratic 
power of the Shah and his officials to 
betray the interests of the nation. 
Nationalism and _ constitutionalism 
blended, but constitutional government 
did not fulfill its nationalistic promise. 
No sooner was constitutional govern- 
ment established, in part through Brit- 
ish intervention, than the oncoming 
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shadow of World War I drew Britain 
and Russia together. Foreign inter- 
vention intensified. Reza Shah (1921- 
1941) returned Iran to strong auto- 
cratic government, within the new forms 
of constitutional rule. With Britain 
and Russia occupied elsewhere, Reza 
was able to defy both, and for this 
his countrymen forgave him some out- 
standing abuses of power. Then, in 
1941, Britain and Russia invaded Iran 
and forced Reza to abdicate in favor 
of his son, the present Shah. Iran re- 
turned to weaker, more constitutional 
government, in no small part because 
this was in accord with the wartime 
ideology of the Allies and with their 
need to control Iran without occupying 
it in force. 

Out of this experience, Iranian na- 
tionalism has become charged with sus- 
picion that powerful foreigners in league 
with the powerful Iranians lie behind 
unpleasant events. Emotions run high, 
and subtle shadings are easily lost. 
Many educated and informed Iranians 
believe, because they want to believe, 
that “petroleum interests” have con- 
trolled the policy of the United States 
toward Iran and that the United States 
has kept their regime in power and 
determined its actions. Here, in their 
view, lies the prime explanation for 
their failure to achieve liberal democ- 
racy. 

The two outstanding politicians of 
the postwar era, Ahmed Ghavam and 
Mohammed Mossadegh, illume the 
blend of nationalism and more domestic 
political attitudes better than abstract 
description. Ghavam performed a 
great service for his nation, and the 
very Iranian fashion in which it was 
performed won for him the intense dis- 
trust of his countrymen. Mossadegh is 
the only politician in modern time to 
cut through the miasma of distrust to 
gain the confidence and support of 
his countrymen. The conditions upon 
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which this support was extended virtu- 
ally assured that he could do nothing 
with it. 

Ghavam was chosen premier in an 
act of desperation when every other 
avenue to secure Soviet withdrawal 
from the northern provinces in 1946 
had been tried. Ghavam was thought 
a Soviet tool by anti-Communists, a 
British tool by Communists, and was 
trusted by no one. His estates lay under 
Soviet control, and he was chosen in 
the slim hope that he might prove ac- 
ceptable to Stalin. The deep fear was 
that he would make himself too accept- 
able and betray his country to Soviet 
rule. 

Ghavam proceeded to do exactly that, 
to all appearances. He failed to give 
the Majlis (parliament) police protec- 
_ tion against Communist-led mobs and, 
with the Majlis forced to disband, 
gained power to rule by decree. Three 
prominent Communists were brought 
into the Cabinet, and Ghavam, in Mos- 
cow. pledged Iran to negotiate autono- 
mous status for Soviet puppet govern- 
ments in the North and to grant an oil 
concession to the Soviet Union. He 
then instructed Iran’s United Nations 
delegate to withdraw Iran’s complaint 
against the Soviet Union. 

Soviet troops were withdrawn from 
Iran, presumably because Stalin was 
now convinced that military force was 
unnecessary to gain control of Iran. 
Then southern tribes, with whom Gha- 
vam had family connections, went into 
open revolt and defeated the portion 
of the Army sent against them. Gha- 
vam conceded the tribal demands, one 
of which was for the removal of Com- 
munists from the Cabinet. At this 
point, the United States ended its in- 
decisive vacillation and sought to sup- 
port Ghavam. Meanwhile, Ghavam 
had announced the long-delayed Majlis 
elections, and, as the polling dates 
neared, the Army and the gendarmerte, 
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the latter under American officers, were , 
sent into the northern provinces osten- 
sibly to keep order during the elections. 
The puppet governments resisted and 
were quickly and thoroughly obliter- 
ated. The Soviet Union, faced with a 
fast accompli, decided against a re- 
invasion of Iran. When the new Majlis 
convened, the overwhelming majority, 
ostensibly members of Ghavam’s Demo- 
cratic party, resoundingly rejected the 
Soviet oil concession. Ghavam imme- 
diately resigned and left the country 
“for medical treatment.” 

Ghavam’s resignation was necessary 
for Iran’s relations with the Soviet 
Union, but his immediate departure 
from the country was required by his 
relations with his fellow countrymen .- 
from the Shah down. Stalin was not 
the only one taken in by Ghavam’s 
masterful dissimulation. Indeed, it was 
crucial to Ghavam’s success with Stalin 
that the fears within Iran be very real 
and deep. All Iranians had reason for 
gratitude in the outcome of events, but 
few gave Ghavam full credit for any- 
thing other than the intention to de- 
ceive. No one quite believed that he 
meant, as he now said, to proceed on 
progressive reform. ‘Those who sought 
reform were certain that this was a ruse 
by a most dangerous man: those op- 
posed to reform feared that it might 
not be a ruse this time. Ghavam’s suc- 
cess marks an apex in the Jong tradition 
of Iranian statescraft. His country- 
men with much reason rewarded him 
not with a monument in the square but 
with monumental distrust. 

Mossadegh gained the confidence of 
his countrymen by a long career of very 
consistent, lonely, and flamboyant oppo- 
sition. His was the frail yet prominent 
voice ever crying after righteousness in 
the wilderness, a performance that ran 
for thirty years before he was chosen 
premier in 1951. Mossadegh rallied to 
Reza’s support in 1921 when most of 
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his fellow “aristocrats” saw grave peril 
in Reza, an obscure soldier. When 
Reza had consolidated his rule, Mossa- 
degh as his Minister of Finance 
launched a biting public attack on fiscal 
mismanagement and corruption in the 
government. He spent the remainder 
of the Reza reign in jail or under house 
arrest while most of his peers sought 
to work with Reza. With Reza gone, 
most politicians, in the Ghavam pat- 
tern, sought to play off Russia against 
Britain and to jockey for position what- 
ever the ultimate outcome. Mossadegh 
condemned Russia, Britain, the United 
States, the machinations of his fellows, 
and the many imperfections of the new 
regime. His campaigns for election to 
the Majlis consisted largely of a plain- 
tive cry that the government sought to 
rig the count against him, which it did. 
In 1950, be took a highly flamboyant 
refuge in the palace, a traditional act 
of throwing oneself upon the conscience 
of the powerful, until the Shah gave 
a public pledge that the government 
would not interfere with his election. 
In the Majlis, he led the effort of a 
tiny, seemingly impotent minority, the 
National Front, to force the govern- 
ment to nationalize the oil industry, a 
step most responsible men, but not the 
public, considered folly. 

Like all great popular leaders, Mossa- 
degh was a mountebank much attuned 
to the drama of his people. His public 
fainting fits and insistence upon con- 
ducting affairs of state clad in pyjamas 
in his “sick bed,” ridiculous to Western 
eyes, were deeply symbolic to Iranians 
of their personal plight and that of their 
nation, symbolic of the frailty of right- 
eousness beset by powerful forces of 
evil. Iranians laughed too, aware of 
the craft, but they also responded with 
deep emotion. Iranians extended their 
support and trust to this man because 
he was, or seemed to be, so ever frail, 
alone, and powerless amid the powerful. 
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The role of frail, impotent opposition 
was only somewhat more difficult for 
Mossadegh to play in office as premier. 
British hostility, and American efforts 
to press Iran into a reasonable settle- 
ment of the oil dispute, kept the power- 
ful foreigner very much on the scene. 
The coolness, then growing hostility, of 
his relations with the Shah and most 
other men reputed to be powerful kept 
him surrounded by domestic enemies. 
No organized party brought him to 
power, and none kept him there. His 
National Front began as a loose alliance 
of five or six men in the Majlis and 
hardly developed beyond these origins, 
except as a potent slogan. Others, more 
or less tenuously aligned with him for 
the moment and known to be awaiting 
the opportune moment to turn against 
him, organized the mobs that swept 
through the streets against those who 
opposed Mossadegh. The emotional 
sympathies of the bureaucracy and the 
armed forces lay with him, but he had 
little disciplined organizational con- 
trol over either. He was, in short, much 
as he appeared, frail and lonely. He 
held the key to great power, the con- 
fidence of his countrymen, but this key, 
if grasped and turned, threatened to 
disappear. 

To have settled the oil dispute on 
any terms short of abject British 
surrender would have turned the eye 
of suspicion upon him at the very mo- 
ment the powerful foreign antagonist 
left the scene. Without oil revenues, 
the government went virtually bank- 
rupt. Mossadegh tried to collect in- 
ternal taxes as an alternative source of 
revenue, but had not the organizational 
control to bring off this, for Iran, im- 
probable feat. Officials, if sympathetic 
to Mossadegh, in this time of great un- 
certainty looked carefully to their alli- 
ances for the uncertain future. 

The Army had ample physical force 
to put an end to mob violence and to 
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Mossadegh’s rule. But the Army was 
both loyal to the Shah, the reliable pil- 
lar of his position, and caught up in 
the ideas symbolized by Mossadegh. 
For too many officers and men, action 
against the mobs supporting Mossa- 
degh, against Mossadegh, posed a pain- 
ful choice between two loyalties, two 
treasons as it were. ‘The Shah, wisely 
it would seem, took great caution not 
to press this choice too heavily upon 
the Army, lest he erode the pillar upon 
which he rested. If Mossadegh could 
not transform his great public support 
into effective action on national prob- 
lems, his opponents dared not act 
against him in the face of this public 
support. 

As the situation degenerated, the 
struggle within the country intensified 
and, most important, Mossadegh began 
to win it. Some of his tenuous “allies” 
immediately deserted him, and he had 
to rely more, at least for mob action, 
on the Left, including the Communists. 
The initial effect was to strengthen his 
public support, for desertions only made 
him look the weaker and more isolated. 
Then the British “peril” faded, Mossa- 
degh began to gain a degree of control 
over the Army from the Shah, and a 
popular referendum gave him a sweep- 
ing vote of confidence. He now began 
to appear strong, while the Shah and 
other once powerful men began to ap- 
pear weak. This appearance of strength 
was crucial to Mossadegh’s undoing. 

In August 1953, the Shah formally 
dismissed Mossadegh, ordered General 
Zahedi to enforca this dismissal and, in 
a consummate display of weakness, 
promptly fled the country. The Army, 
preceded by a mob organized for the 
occasion, deposed Mossadegh. Army 
units over which Mossadegh had gained 
control offered little resistance, and the 
populace as a whole acquiesced. Once 
before, in 1951, the Shah had dismissed 
Mossadegh, and then Teheran became 
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the scene of uncontrolled mob violence. 
This time people stayed home, out of 
harm’s way, unhappy but unwilling to 
run risks on Mossadegh’s behali. 

Many, perhaps most, Iranians and 
some Americans credit or blame the 
United States with the central role in 
the overthrow of Mossadegh. The 
United States was involved and did its 
best to secure Mossadegh’s overthrow, 
out of acute concern that Mossadegh’s 
government would be captured by Com- 
munists. But in retrospect, there is 
much reason to doubt that the Ameri- 
can role was potent, or perhaps even 
necessary at all. The United States 
appears to have urged the Shah to act, 
to have given him moral support and 
provided cash for various needs, in- 
cluding mobs. One must doubt that 
the Shah or any of his close associates 
were short of cash or that they really 
needed American urging to act in their 
own self-preservation. 

The willingness of the bulk of the 
Army to act in support of the Shah, 
and of most of the populace to acqui- 
esce in Mossadegh’s overthrow, held the 
key. It seems pure fantasy to believe 
that the United States generated these 
conditions. Instead, with the Shah in 
flight and Mossadegh strong, the Army 
faced a relatively clear and simple 
choice, instead of a choice between two 
treasons, and made the choice easily in 
favor of loyalty to the weak and threat- 
ened Shah. The Communists, inadvert- 
ently, did the Shah a great favor by pre- 
maturely celebrating his overthrow, de- 
facing statues and vilifying his name. 
This helped make the Army’s choice 
dramatic, clear, and simple and helped 
the public acquiescence. But the public 
did not acquiesce primarily because it 
opposed the Communists. Rather, where 
men once had felt impelled to stretch 


out their hands to support the frail, 


weak, and isolated Mossadegh, as Mos- 
sadegh grew strong men stood by in 


d 
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watchful waiting. The public never 
turned against Mossadegh, but at the 
crucial moment it had become disen- 
gaged from the deeper emotions of the 
struggle. 

It is possible that the Communists, 
by their blunder, did more to turn the 
course of events in favor of the Shah 
than did the United States. But the 
United States managed to turn Mos- 
sadegh, a hero in any case, into a na- 
tional martyr and to place the new gov- 
ernment of the Shah and General Zahedi 
under the deep shadow of nationalist 
suspicion. American involvement was 
kept covert—which meant that it was 
unknown to the American public and 
precisely the sort of involvement Irani- 
ans expected. Rumors of American 
money and manipulation flew about 
Tran, and the more exaggerated, the 
more credible. The new Eisenhower 
Administration, which had rejected Mos- 
sadegh’s plea for economic assistance, 
promptly provided massive emergency 
assistance to support the Zahedi gov- 
ernment. While this assistance helped 
the regime regain its feet, it also poured 
the grease of nationalist suspicion on an 
already slippery footing. Most Iranians 
took it as confirmation of their view 
that the United States controlled their 
new government. Finally, the brag- 
gadocio of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, for its own domestic political pur- 
poses, in claiming great foreign policy 
victories in Iran and Guatemala, pro- 
vided Iranians with chapter and verse 
to cite to their fellows who might doubt 
the extent of American responsibility for 
their national plight. 

Mossadegh and Ghavam, of course, 
were unusual men brought to promi- 
nence by exceptional circumstances. 
Others have sought to act in much the 
same ways in the same milieu, but with 
lesser skills, in lesser circumstances, and 
with less success. Few men have pos- 
sessed the skill and coolness, perhaps 
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none the opportunity, for so masterful a 
dissimulation as that of Ghavam. To 
act at all in the public realm, they have 
sought to dissimulate, and in the proc- 
ess have reaped much of the distrust but 
little of the glory that fell to Ghavam. 
Many have sought to build and nurture 
some base of public support through 
judicious opposition. But only the long 
and injudicious opposition of a Mos- 
sadegh seems to suffice to cut through 
into the miasma of public distrust. 
Modest followings have been gained, 
only to have the effort to act in the 
public realm with only modest follow- 
ing, necessarily to dissimulate, under- 
mine the trust of followers. It seems 
improbable that another man will again 
play Mossadegh’s role. Another will be 
hard put to find a substitute for Mos- 
sadegh’s family connections, which pro- 
tected him as an eccentric “member of 
the club” from the worst personal con- 
sequences of consistent opposition. 

Many ties bind men together, of 
course, but on the whole they are ties of 
intimate personal acquaintance, neces- 
sarily quite limited in scope. Men rely 
upon family in no small part because it 
is a safe haven in an insecure world. 
Old school chums remain close, while 
old school ties, in the sense of a broad 
society of men educated in the same at- 
mosphere, at most are grounds for so- 
clal acceptance, not for political con- 
fidence. Tribal ties bind, but seemingly 
in direct relation to the intensity of 
tribal antagonism to government and 
the wider society. The landed “aris- 
tocracy” has been one small social 
group whose members have been found 
on both sides of virtually every politi- 
cal issue. It has provided the major 
leadership for land reform and the po- 
tent opposition to it. Religious leaders 
also are found on both sides of political 
issues which do not bear directly on 
their religious authority. 

Political parties have been nonexistent 
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in any real sense. Party labels have 
proliferated from time to time, but most 
have been tiny and tenuous factions who 
saw advantage, for the moment, in the 
symbolism of numbers and unity. The 
Majlis has been a collection of indi- 
viduals and tiny factions, none depend- 
ent upon party for their seats, without 
stable majority coalition. Men have 
coalesced on particular issues, usually 
against the government, have been pre- 
pared to leave this coalition on the next 
issues and have expected others to do so. 

The value of a seat in the Majlis has 
lain with the combination of power to 
obstruct legislation desired by the gov- 
ernment and the exceptional vantage 
from which to check the exercise of 
power by the government, including the 
application of laws passed when obstruc- 
tive coalitions fail. Many men can in- 
fluence the application of the law, but 
only the Majlis Deputy has the addi- 
tional opportunity to prevent the law 
from being. 

Since parliamentary immunity offers 
one of the few reliable protections 
against police harassment and the Majlis 
offers an excellent public platform, the 
Deputies have been in a good position 
to embarrass the government, to bring 
public distrust to play against it. Scan- 
dals are not particularly hard to find; 
the truth or falsity of charges is not 
particularly relevant to their political 
effect the Deputy will not be arrested; 
and newspapers can publish his remarks 
under some of the umbrella of his im- 
munity. Every Cabinet Minister and 
official is exposed to the possibility 
that a Deputy will focus public sus- 
picion upon him and that the gov- 
ernment, unable to defend itself to pub- 
lic satisfaction, will dispose of him. If 
the public is inclined to believe the 
worst about both the Deputy and the 
official, the official is likely to go while 
the Deputy remains. 

All men with an audience share, to 
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some degree, in this power to embarrass + 
the government, but not all can exercise 
it from so good a vantage as the Majlis. 
Officials curry the favor of powerful 
men and especially those in the Majlis. 
Men are not shorn of political power 
without a Majlis seat, but they are with- 
out the most advantageous position for 
its exercise. 

Election to the Majlis has turned, for 
the most part, on political influence 
within an election district and influence 
with those in the government who con- 
trol the election machinery. Most dis- 
tricts are rural, and one or several fami- 
lies are sufficiently dominant to deter- 
mine the outcome of the poll—so long 
as the government does not intervene 
against them. The government, in con- 
trol of the election machinery, has many 
legal powers to shape the outcome, the 
practical power to rig the count, and the 
organized force to quell any forcible ob- 
jection. When local interests and the 
government are in accord on a single 
candidate, his election is assured. When 
local interests and government are op- 
posed, the government presumably is in 
the decisive position—if it can control 
its own machinery. Here the web of 
alliances between powerful men and offi- 
cials is of crucial import. The ma- 
chinery in the many districts may not 
follow the wishes of those at its head 
in Teheran. By and large, men have 
sought to avoid the test by reaching 
agreement, or compromise acceptable to 
all sides except, of course, the electorate, 
in advance. 

Such compromises, however, have not 
always been reached, and the failure to 
do so in the 1954 elections offers an 
illuminating episode. Everyone who had 
supported Mossadegh was to be elimi- 
nated from the Majlis, and the Zolfag- 
hari family was among the most promi- 
nent and powerful of these. The Army 
was sent into the Zolfaghari district and 
the government candidate duly declared 
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elected. The Zolfaghari, rather than 
fight the issue in the district where they 
were strong and the Army stronger, 
struck at the weakest point of the gov- 
ernment, in Teheran. There they pro- 
ceeded to raise a furor, part public and 
part private, among many powerful ac- 
quaintances. The last thing the govern- 
ment wanted, so soon after Mossadegh, 
was new public uproar in Teheran cov- 
ertly supported and encouraged by pow- 
erful men. The Shah chose the course 
of caution. New elections were ordered 
in the Zolfaghari district and, without 
the Army involved, the Zolfaghari car- 
ried them handily to resume their seat. 

Not so long before, the Shah and his 
government had had a searing experi- 
ence with the potentialities of such a 
situation. In 1950, the Shah, in part at 
the urging of the United States, under- 
took to press hard on reform. When 
civilian premiers were baffled, he turned 
to a general with a reputation for ruth- 
lessness, Ali Razmara. Few spoke out 
against reform, but many prominent 
men spoke out loudly against the re- 
turn to military “dictatorship.” Oil ne- 
gotiations had been going on more or 
less quietly for some time. Suddenly oil 
became a cause celebre in the Majlis 
and in the press. The demand for oil 
nationalization and the resistance of 
Razmara’s government to this step over- 
shadowed talk about reform. Politi- 
cal assassinations by religious fanatics 
mounted as did mob violence, but the 
police found it more difficult than did 
the newspapers to identify the culprits. 
When Razmara ordered the publication 
of names of tax delinquents, the list 
somehow came to contain a number of 
the Shah’s close relatives, listed as ad- 
dress unknown, which opened the gov- 
ernment to public ridicule. 

Rather than meet the issue of reform 
head on, and probably lose, powerful 
men chose to stir up the public against 
the government on other issues, mili- 
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tary “dictatorship,” oil, and distrust 
more generally. Furthermore they used 
their manifold alliances to protect con- 
spiratorial groups, on the far Right and 
on the far Left, from the police. With 
protection, these groups could and would 
disrupt public order. With these influ- 
ences at play, Razmara got little or no 
public support on reform and became 
the object of much public antagonism, 
particularly on oil. He was barely able 
to keep public order and had to back 
away from reform. Then an unpredict- 
able event, assassination, removed Raz- 
mara, and no one was able to keep pub- 
lic order. The Shah turned to Mos- 
sadegh in desperation. 

By the time Mossadegh was over- 
thrown, most powerful men had had 
enough of teetering on the edge of the 
abyss for the time being. Yet the 
strength of the Zolfaghari maneuver was 
that the Shah had no reason for assur- 
ance that men might not resume this 
dangerous game, choose its risks rather 
than lose their ability to check his 
power and that of the government. It 
should be noted, lest it be thought that 
the Shah was of faint heart, that Gen- 
eral Zahedi, the premier upon whom the 
Shah now had to depend, had been 
chief of police in Teheran for a time 
during 1950, in that post as responsible 
as anyone for the inability of the police 
to bring a halt to assassinations and 
mob violence. Old players of the game 
were on all sides, and could be expected 
to change sides at the opportune mo- 
ment. 

Political events in Iran since 1954 
have been dominated by the Shah’s ef- 
fort to build a more stable basis for 
government, for effective action on na- 
tional problems, and for public support. 
In many respects, political appearances 
have changed, and one is tempted to 
jump to the conclusion that appear- 
ances reflect some substantive change in 
the political process. But there are 
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many reasons for caution before assert- 
ing this conclusion, not the least of 
which is that the old dangerous game 
of stirring up the public at great risk to 
the regime was played out again in 1960, 

The Zahedi government remained de- 
pendent upon American budgetary sup- 
port, bogged in corruption, and unable 
or unwilling to act on economic improve- 
ment. Most important, the rigorous 
military and police regime instituted 
by Zahedi eliminated the conspiratorial 
groups with no apparent difficulty and 
then proceeded to drive more moderate 
opponents, the bulk of those politically 
active in the country, to consider con- 
spiratorial and extreme solutions. The 
Shah dismissed Zahedi in 1955, appar- 
ently with the active encouragement of 
most powerful men and of the United 
States, and put a trusted personal as- 
sociate at the head of the government. 
Unfortunately, while Zahedi left the 
country “for medical treatment,” the 
new premier was elderly and in fact 
in poor health. Police repression was 
eased, Mossadegh released from jail, 
cotruption reduced, some progress made 
on economic development. Few power- 
ful men felt uncomfortable with this 
weaker and ineffectual government which 
did nothing with vigor, speed, or effec- 
tiveness. ; 

In 1957, the Shah turned to a younger 
generation and to the “middle class” for 
a government of greater vigor. Eghbal, 
his premier, was an intimate of the 
court with little base of political power 
other than his personal skill. The Cabi- 
net was made up as much of tech- 
nicians as of politicians. This govern- 
ment of “new faces” was supposed to 
have greater public appeal and, depend- 
ent upon the Shah for their position, to 
be able to act effectively on economic 
development, reform, and other matters 
of concern to the whole nation. 

The pace of economic development 
did quicken, but the government got 
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little, and perhaps deserved little, credit 
for it. Oil revenues were now available 
on a large scale and diverted away from 
the Seven-Year Development Plan to 
which they repeatedly had been com- 
mitted. Prospects of rapid economic de- 
velopment had been held out for years, 
and, if this government was doing a 
little better, public attention was fo- 
cused on how inadequate a little better 
was. Furthermore, some of the tech- 
niclans of this new government found 
the political water quite over their 
depth. Eghbal was skilled, but neither 
trusted by his social equals nor re- 
spected by his social betters. The gov- 
ernment was none too effective and 
gained no public support of significance. 
Many Iranians held it in some contempt. 
With this new government, however, 
the Shah also set in motion a subtle 
scheme that seemed to hold much 
promise. A two-party system was con- 
structed for the 1960 Majlis élections. 
Both parties were built from the top, 
one under Premier Eghbal and the other 
under a close personal associate of the 
Shah. Candidates were carefully chosen. 
All opponents of the regime and some 
powerful obstructionists already in the 
Majlis were excluded, and a broader 
spectrum of the society, many from the 
small middle class and some from the 
large lower class, was offered. The pub- 
lic was to be offered a free choice be- 
tween these two carefully chosen lists 
and between them alone. The winner 
would have a majority in the Majlis and 
form the new government, Whoever 
won, the Shah could not but gain. 
Obviously this was far from an ideal 
democratic procedure. But if it was 
only a free choice between “tweedle- 
dee and tweedle-dum,” nevertheless this 
would be the first choice of any sub- 
stance most Iranians had ever had. If 
the new Majlis would be far from rep- 
resentative of the people and dependent 
upon their will, it would be more rep- 
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resentative and more dependent than 
any previous Majlis. The scheme of- 
fered a small, yet potentially very im- 
portant step toward representative gov- 
ernment, and the Shah appears to have 
hoped that many of his countrymen, if 
not satisfied, would recognize it as a 
step forward and lend him their sup- 
port. The resulting Majlis and govern- 
ment then would be able to work to- 
gether on major national problems, Per- 
haps a greater substance of free choice 
could be allowed in subsequent elections. 

The scheme was balked. Powerful 
men to be excluded from the Majlis an- 
nounced as “Independents,” repeating 
the government’s promise that the elec- 
tions were to be free. More important, 
a number of the radicals of Mossadegh’s 
time re-emerged from under careful po- 
lice scrutiny or administrative exile in 
remote provinces to announce as “Inde- 
pendents” in Teheran. The Shah, rather 
than take rigorous police action to re- 
move these “Independents” from the 
scene, hence destroy the semblance of 
freedom from the outset, seems to have 
chosen to rig the polls against ‘“Inde- 
pendents.” The government, however, 
with its continuation in office at stake, 
had not the restraint to rig polls in only 
one direction, while the opposition party 
found it beyond credence that the gov- 
ernment was not rigging the elections 
against it. Competition between the two 
parties had begun as competition for 
votes. It soon became a struggle, in 
part conducted in public, over rigging. 
Men might have supported the Shah’s 
scheme, but in this atmosphere they 
quickly gave in to the inclination to 
treat it as an insulting farce. 

At the last moment, with the elections 
complete save in Teheran, the Shah can- 
celled them in defeat. With the radicals 
of Mossadegh’s time stirring up the pub- 
lic, the dangerous game leading to mob 
violence was under way again, while the 
Shah’s scheme already had failed as a 
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step toward representative government. 
The most he now could gain was a 
Majlis and government held in public 
contempt and faced with antagonism on 
all sides. 

Once the Shah conceded, the police 
moved quickly to remove the radicals 
of Mossadegh’s time. The Shah came 
to terms with many of those who were 
to have been removed from the Majlis. 
Some were added to the lists of the two 
parties. Others continued as “Independ- 
ents.” New elections were held under 
tight police control and, as of old, the 
winning candidates had been selected in 
advance. Powerful men had come to 
terms with the Shah too. The new 
Majlis contained a larger number of 
men dependent upon the Shah and was 
less able to obstruct or baffle action 
by the government. Defeat and victory 
had been mixed on all sides, save one. 
Any future effort to take a cautious step 
toward representative government would 
begin from public memory of the insult- 
ing farce in 1960. 

The Shah’s increased ability to act 
was most apparent in the field of land 
reform. He had been seeking land re- 
form for a decade and only in the last 
sessions of the preceeding Majlis had 
managed to secure a meaningful law. 
Men doubted, with much reason, that 
the law could be enforced. After the 
election struggle it was put into effect, 
imperfectly but to an extent startling 
for Iran. 

One ought not to read too much po- 
litical significance into land reform, for 
by the 1960’s it was no longer the in- 
tense and vital political issue it had 
been a decade before. The value of in- 
vestment in land had steadily declined 
relative to investments elsewhere. The 
Shah’s intent to strike directly at the 
Majlis had been known since 1957, and 
the political value men placed on large 
estates thereby was reduced. Many 
powerful landholders long since had ac- 
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cepted land reform as inevitable and 
had set out to make the most of it, in 
part by selling land for ready cash, not 
without political value. Land reform 
seems to have borne first and most 
heavily on the nouveau riche who had 
acquired such land for its presumed so- 
cial and political value. 

With increased control over the ma- 
chinery of government, however, the 
Shah has become more isolated and ex- 
posed. Where men once saw him as an 
honorable but weak man, unable to con- 
trol the scheming politicians, they now 
see him as dictatorial, see his hand be- 
hind the actions of others, and hold him 
responsible for events. Blame for all 
the things men dislike and distrust in 
government and society once fell upon 
others. It now falls in great part upon 
the Shah. And while the Shah has be- 
come more exposed to public ire, the 
once powerful men now have reduced 
ability, not just to check the Shah, but 
to come to his support as well. In short, 
with power more concentrated in his 
own hands, the Shah acts from a much 
less secure position. 

This situation was sharply portrayed 
in May 1961 when, after a teacher’s 
demonstration had gone forward quietly 
for some weeks, a threatened policeman 
panicked, fired against orders, and killed 
one man. There was a possibility that 
the demonstration might explode into 
mass mob violence in Teheran. Rather 
than test his position, the Shah immedi- 
ately dismissed the entire Cabinet and 
turned to Ali Amini who, as a leading 
“Independent,” had recently played a 
key role against the Shah’s election 
scheme. In doing so, the Shah aban- 
doned much of his newly gained control 
over the government in favor of sup- 
port from powerful men. Amini pressed 
reform, but more against the Shah, to 
undermine him, than on his behalf. 

After some months, Amini resigned, 
baffled by lack of support from his fel- 
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lows, the Shah, or the public, and placed 
the public blame for his failure on the 
niggardliness of American aid. The 
Shah then regained the control he had 
abandoned, at least until the next mo- 
ment of crisis when the need for support 
is overpowering. 

It seems most likely that the pattern 
of this event will be dominant for the 
foreseeable future. To break out of it, 
the Shah must find some new basis of 
support, and none seems to lie on the 
horizon. Neither the peasantry nor the 
growing educated urban middle class 
offers much prospect here. 

Land reform unquestionably has con- 
firmed existing peasant loyalty to the 
Shah. But there is no way in sight to 
bring this loyalty to bear on the course 
of events. Perhaps after a generation a 
new class of peasant small-holders will 
play a new role in quite different elec- 
tions. But for the proximate future, 
peasants are likely to continue primarily 
in the role of old; that is, to act in the 
public realm primarily when displaced 
into the cities and then as a volatile in- 
gredient of mob violence. 

Middle-class expectations soar. Noth- 
ing short of immediate liberal democ- 
racy, on the style of Western Europe, 
is deemed acceptable, and the economic 
expectation is an American standard of 
living, by which is often meant a com- 
bination of upper-class perquisities in 
Iran and in the United States. Whether 
such expectations are product or source 
of dissatisfaction, no action by govern- 
ment, however effective, in the real 
world is likely to satisfy them. Ever 
since 1954, various governments have 
sought to ease the economic dissatisfac- 
tion of the middle class with imper- 
ceptible success and at great cost to 
progress on long-term economic de- 
velopment. 

The middle class could, and probably 
would, overthrow the regime, if it were 
not so intensely divisive. The personal 
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, ambitions and insecurity of status in the 
middle have produced even more than 
the usual proliferation of conflicting alli- 
ances and distrust here. The Shah’s ef- 
forts to bring middle-class men into high 
position in government have brought 
forth little support, in part because the 
high position of some has added one 
more potent source of division and dis- 
trust. 

Iran, one must conclude, has been 
highly resistant to political change. 
Some change has taken place, but on 
the whole it has been reversion toward 
the traditional pattern of autocratic 
rule, probably a temporary swing rather 
than a permanent reversion. Iran’s abil- 
ity to absorb technological change and 
proceed with economic development 
seems better than the worst example and 
worse than the best example. Perhaps 
in the very long term this may be of 
great import. But from present vantage, 
it remains utterly speculative whether 
such changes will help make Iranians 
highly susceptible to totalitarian rule or 
able to participate in representative gov- 
ernment. The dominant attitude toward 
the possession and exercise of power, the 
attitude of distrust, holds the key. This 
attitude surely will change but slowly, 
perhaps only imperceptibly over a gen- 
eration. 
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The American penchant to give the 
phrase political development the sub- 
stance of some form of institutional 
tinkering has wry humor when applied 
to Iran. Virtually every form of such 
tinkering that imagination might devise 
has been tried in Iran by Iranians. One 
might write a treatise on what will not 
work in political development by rum- 
maging through the rubbish of such 
schemes in Iran. 

One need not, therefore, despair of 
Iran. Quite to the contrary, its politi- 
cal process has spared it, thus far, the 
radical changes of men, regimes, and 
systems seen by many another country 
in which all is changed and all remains 
the same, save that the new regime is 
even less able to act effectively and find 
support than the old. If one looks, not 
to the glitter of quick results through 
institutional tinkering, but to the long 
and painful process, ever full of false 
starts and reversals and of ever dubious 
outcome, by which a few countries of 
the West arrived at representative, 
democratic government, possibly Iran is 
on the right track. The resiliency and 
stability of its political process, the abil- 
ity to bend and survive against the 
winds, would seem better portents of 
some ultimate success than an apparent 
strength, which broken, does not mend. 
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One-Party System in Tanganyika 
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ABSTRACT: The single-party system in Tanganyika is the 
framework for “nation-building.” The Tanganyika African 
National Union (TANU) has penetrated virtually all social 
spheres; as the government it controls the program of rapid 
social and economic change. In pursuing the task of creating 
effective state institutions the TANU government is organizing 
the economy into corporate segments with itself as the over-all 
supervisor of each segment, sponsoring comprehensive national 
planning, and converting the bureaucracy into a combined party 
and government administration. Together they are re-orient- 
ing and widening public participation in politics in an over-all 
campaign to create a sense of civic obligation. At all levels 
TANU serves as the instrument of education and agitation. 
The capacity of the emergent political system to transform so- 
ciety and absorb change will depend on the effectiveness of these 
efforts. 
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ONE-PARTY SYSTEM IN TANGANYIKA 


Y a happy coincidence in the case 

of Tanganyika*—now the main- 
land portion of the United Republic of 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar, recently re- 
named ‘Tanzania”—both politicians 
and students of political development 
agree on a label descriptive of their 
endeavors. They call recent political 
activity “nation-building.” For the 
politicians the term came into use in 
1962 as a substitute for the expression 
“self-help” to describe voluntary, un- 
paid labor contributions to the im- 
provement of the amenities of village 
life—feeder roads, school rooms, and 
the like. It is now used to encompass 
all aspects of individual participation in 
the improvement of the country. For 
the student it has come to denote two 
necessary processes in constructing a 
modern nation-state. As expressed by 
Lucian Pye, they are “citizenship de- 
velopment” and “institution-building.” ? 
Both as policy targets and as concepts, 
they would be acceptable to political 
leaders in Tanganyika. 

Politicians and students also agree 
that the expansion of certain capacities 
of the political system is basic to polit- 
ical development. In general they 
mean increasing the capacity of the 
political system to direct and regulate 
social change. Developing political 
systems are striving to acquire the 
capabilities that modernized systems 
have attained in varying degree: unity 
and integration; participation and 
broader recruitment of leadership; 


1 The present discussion does not deal with 
Zanzibar Grateful acknowledgment 1s made 
to the Ford Foundation, whose generous 
grant to the author supported fourteen 
months as an Area Studies Training Fellow 
in the United States and in Tanganyika in 
1962-1963, and to Haverford College, for 
providing a year’s leave and a faculty re- 
search grant for studies of Tanganyika 
politics. 

2? Lucian Pye, “The Concept of Political 
Development,” Supra, pp. 1-13. 
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widespread welfare.” Performance of 
the tasks required to achieve levels ac- 
ceptable to current leadership in Tan- 
ganyika is tied to efforts to construct 
a single engine of authority that will 
impel and regulate social and economic 
change. “Nation-building”’ in Tan- 
ganyika thus depends on the effective- 
ness of the effort to combine party and 
government as instruments of develop- 
ment. 


ORIGINS OF TANZANIA 


The Tanganyika partner in Tanzania 
lies just south of the Equator in East 
Africa, below Kenya and Uganda. It 
stretches about 750 miles inland from 
the Indian Ocean to the Congo border 
at Lake Tanganyika and about the 
same distance from the Kenya frontier 
at Lake Victoria to Portuguese Mo- 
zambique in the south. The total area 
is 361,800 square miles, approximately 
the size of Nigeria, or as large as France 
and Germany combined. Of the esti- 
mated (1962) 9,560,000 population, al- 
most 99 per cent are African. The 
remainder include about 87,000 “Asians” 
(Indo-Pakistanis) and 21,000 Euro- 
peans.* 


After twenty-eight years as a German 
Protectorate—a period in which the 
“institution-building” process can be 


8 The general theoretical orientation is de- 
rived from Gabnel A. Almond, “Political 
Systems and Pohtical Change,” American 
Behavioral Scientist, Vol. 5 (June 1963), 
pp. 3-10. See also Alfred Diamant, ‘Political 
Development: Approaches to Theory and 
Strategy,” Summer Seminar of the Compara- 
tive Administration Group, 1963 (unpub- 
lished); Alfred Diamant, “Bureaucracy in 
Developmental Movement Regimes: A Bureau- 
cratic Model for Developing Societies,” Sum- 
mer Seminar of the Comparative Administra- 
tion Group, 1964 (unpublished). 

4 Tanganyika Statistical Abstract, 1962. 
(Dar es Salaam, 1962), pp. 1, 10; J. P 
Moffett (ed.), Handbook of Tanganyika (Dar 
es Salaam, 1958), pp 1-4. 
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said to have been inaugurated—and 
forty-one years first as a League of 
Nations Mandate and then as a United 
Nations Trust Territory, administered 
by Great Britain, Tanganyika achieved 
independence on December 9, 1961. A 
year later it became a republic. ‘The 
original party of African nationalism, 
the Tanganyika African National Union 
(TANU), held all but one of the elected 
seats in the National Assembly when its 
leader, Julius Nyerere, was chosen Pres- 
ident of the republic in a lopsided 
victory in November 1962. In January 
1963, Nyerere announced that Tan- 
ganyika would become a one-party state 
by szatute; a government commission 
is completing its recommendations for 
the eppropriate constitutional changes. 
The job has been complicated by federa- 
tion with neighboring Zanzibar in April 
1964. So far there have been minimal 
alterations in the structures of both ter- 
ritorial constituents and both territorial 
single-party systems, although the gov- 
ernment of Zanzibar formally retains 
only local powers, deferring to the 
competence of the central government 
in Dar es Salaam—the capital in Tan- 
ganyika—to which it has contributed 
several Ministers and Members of the 
National Assembly. The ties between 
TANU and Zanzibar’s ruling Afro- 
Shirazi Party bave always been close. 
It is anticipated that a merger of the 
two parties will. take much the same 
form as the merger of the two gov- 
ernments.° 

5 For description and analysis of the political 
system of Tanganyika and its development see 
Margaret L. Bates, “Tanganyika,” African 
One-Party States, ed. Gwendolen M. Carter 
(Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1963%, pp. 395-483; also J. Clagett Taylor, 
The Political Development of Tanganyika 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1963). For the development of the Tan- 
ganyika African National Union as an in- 
strument of political mobilization see my 
Monopolitics: One Party Rule in Tanganyika, 
forthcoming. For Zanzibar see Michael F. 
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TANU 

In organization TANU resembles a 
typical European socialist party or 
the British Labour Party if it were 
adapted to African circumstances. It 
fits the classification of a “party of 
integration,” extending to the farthest 
reaches of society through an elaborate 
network of elected representatives and 
party functionaires and through a set of 
functional organizations designed to 
represent special groups especially im- 
portant to the movement. Membership 
is open and is grouped at the lowest 
level into branches, accumulating in 
pyramid fashion into areas and then 
regions. Each unit elects a chairman 
and a treasurer and each is served by a 
secretary——-who is now also a govern- 
ment official—and a deputy-secretary. 
Delegates from each of the regions and 
areas meet in the territorial Annual 
Conference. The Conference elects 
regional representatives to the National 
Executive, which is rounded out by the 
Central Committee (about twenty mem- 
bers appointed by the President of the 
party from persons in or near Dar es 
Salaam), the party officers, the regional 
secretaries and representatives of the 
trade unions, co-operatives, the National 
Assembly, youth, women, and elders. 
Youth and women have separate organ- 
izations and, with an elders section, are 
affiliated to TANU. The Central Com- 
mittee and the President complete the 
party pyramid. The President (Julius 
Nyerere) appoints the Secretary-Gen- 
eral (Oscar Kambona, also the Minister 
of External Affairs in the government), 
who heads the bureaucracy of the party. 
Lofchie, “Zanzibar,” Political Parties and 
National Integration in Tropical Africa, ed. 
James S Coleman and Carl Rosberg, Jr. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1964), pp. 482—511; also 
Michael F. Lofchie, “Party Conflict in Zanzi- 


bar,” Journal of Modern African Studtes, Vol. 
1 (June 1963), pp. 185-208. 
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. Functionaries at all levels are appointed 
by headquarters and report to it.® 

The TANU apparatus, joined at 
crucial points to government, and the 
official government framework serve as 
the instruments for translating national- 
ism into citizenship and for reconstruct- 
ing institutions in order to convert 
aspirations into policy. Despite the 
increasingly blurred lines between gov- 
ernment and TANU, the legitimacy of 
governmental programs is derived from 
their association with TANU. Obliga- 
tion stems in part from trust; TANU 
remains the one political organization 
that Africans regard as wholly their 
own. 


Mass recruitment 


To turn first to citizenship, TANU?’s 
efforts to convert the expression of anti- 
colonial grievances into affirmations of a 
civic spirit—to change nationalists into 
nationals—depend upon its ability to 
enlist the energies of large numbers of 
people in more than a routine manner. 
It is now impossible to relate to polit- 
ical matters except through TANU. It 
is also expected that everyone will find 
a good reason for at least buying a 
TANU membership card. Unanimity 
in matters of membership, however, only 
masks the problem of political involve- 
ment, which, of course, touches on the 
general difficulty of assessing the scope 
and meaning of popular sentiment in a 
single party system. 

The task of forging new loyalties has 
been pursued by TANU only inter- 
mittently since its founding in 1954. The 
period of major effort in mass recruit- 
ment occurred in 1957 and 1958, par- 
ticularly in the year preceding the first 


8 See Bates in Carter, of. ct, pp. 451-457; 
John B. Geoige, “How Stable 1s Tanganyika?” 
Africa Report, Vol 8 (March 1963), pp 3-9, 
12; Martin Lowenkopf, Political Parties in 
Uganda and Tanganyika, unpublished M.A 
thesis, London School of Economics, 1961, 
pp 149-173. 
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election of members of the territorial 
Legislative Council. TANU and TANU- 
supported candidates won all open seats 
in September 1958 and February 1959. 
The overwhelming victory ended the 
need for intensive recruitment, although 
membership rose from 300,000 to nearly 
a million by 1960. Once independence 
was assured in that year membership 
fell off drastically. In the presidential 
election of 1962, the first time universal 
suffrage was in effect and the last time 
party competition flourished, only 36 
per cent of the 5 million eligible votert 
actually registered, although 63 per cent 
of those registered then voted.” Turnout 
was so disappointing that the govern- 
ment felt impelled to justify it as a re- 
flection of the certainty of the outcome 
in the minds of most people. TANU 
was also embarrassed by the absence 
of a clear demonstration of the effective- 
ness of “the new TANU,” which Julius 
Nyerere promised to help create and 
for which purpose he resigned as Prime 
Minister in January 1962. 


Local government 


Nyerere’s surprising move was 
prompted by two aims. He wanted to 
demonstrate that a TANU government 
would not lose touch with TANU in 
the villages—hence his numerous “sa- 
faris” to party headquarters in all sec- 
tions of the country—and he hoped to 
outline a new, positive role for TANU 
that would replace the outmoded pos- 


‘ture of protest, centering on the goal of 


independence. According to Nyerere, 
“the new TANU” was to be “a strong 
political organization active in every 
village which acts like a two-way all- 
weather road along which the purposes, 
plans and problems of Government 

T Registration figures in Tanganyika Stand- 
ard, September 27, 1962; voting figures in 
Tanganyika News Review, November 1962. 
For background see Colin Leys, “Tanganyika: 
The Realities of Independence,” International 
Journal, Vol. 17 (Summer 1962), pp 251-268. 
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travel to the people at the same time 
as the ideas, desires, and misunder- 
standings of the people can travel direct 
to the Government.”® Interviews by the 
author with a selected number of party 
functionaries in 1963 confirmed that the 
perceived results of Nyerere’s tour were 
in the realm of affirming his intentions 
rather than in changes in organization. 
Yet it was clear that TANU had to 
utilize: its existing organization as a 
more efficient communications network, 
that is, as an agency of information 
and agitation. 

For this purpose TANU has been 
placed at the center of local endeavors 
to implement government programs, 
Two devices have been significant in 
enlisting local participation. In the Vil- 
lage Development Committees, TANU- 
elected leaders, as well as party func- 
tionaries, are active in discussing what 
needs to press and in devising schemes 
which fit the resources allocated within 
area, regional, and national plans. In 
spurring “self-help” activities TANU 
branch leaders have an opportunity to 
bend community labors to community 
benefits and thus galvanize loyalties tied 
to immediate accomplishments. ` 

The figures for the achievements of 
self-help activities are impressive, not 
for the money saved, for that is a diffi- 
cult fact to measure, but rather for the 
number of occasions and variety of tasks 
for which sizable groups of people have 
turned out.® Yet it would be premature 
to note the emergence of a civic con- 
sciousness on a wide scale. In many 
instances TANU branch leaders have 
had to threaten sanctions to bring out a 
full quota. On a few occasions “va- 
grants” were swept up from the streets 

8 Quoted in The Times (London), January 
23, 1962. 

See Tanganyika National Assembly De- 
baies, ist Session, 4th Meeting, November 26, 
1962, cc. 123-124; also Joseph Nye, Jr, 
“Tanganyika’s Self-Help,” Transition (Kam- 
pala), Vol. 2 (November 1963), pp. 35-39. 
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of Dar es Salaam and transported to a « 
“nation-building” site nearby. Nor does 
the mere existence of mechanical op- 
portunities for consultation necessarily 
encourage a participant citizenry. In 
Tanganyika, as elsewhere, the issue 
hangs on the kind of participation 
elicited as much as the extent of it. 


Ideology 


Aside from extending its membership 
and inducing participation in grass- 
roots policy-planning, TANU has begun 
to recognize the importance of ideology 
in creating new standards of involve- 
ment of individuals in political affairs. 
The traditional pattern of loyalty re- 
volved around parochial, ascriptive units 
such as clan, lineage, and the like, 
diffuse in their functions. With the 
spread of nationalist recruitment came 
a massive assault on the beliefs and 
symbols of politics confined by tribal 
authority and barely separable from the 
institutions of subsistence agriculture. 
Until “indirect rule” was finally aban- 
doned in Tanganyika in the late 1940’s, 
British policy was designed to develop 
loyalties and political participation 
through traditional channels. TANU 
offered individuals an opportunity to 
participate in politics in a new role; 
what the party lacked was a general 
body of thought linking that role to 


new values, which in turn would help 


define a new civic order. 

One of the first measures taken by 
the independent TANU government was 
the creation of a Ministry of National 
Culture (first allied with Youth and 
now—significantly—with Community 
Development) which has sponsored off- 
cial evocations of “culture,” pieced to- 
gether from a variety of traditionalist 
symbols and scraps of evidence of the 
existence of ancient and medieval civi- | 
lizations. Although the rituals and bits 
of historical evidence may not add up 
to much as yet, the idealized view of 
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„traditional African decision-making has 
formed the basis of TANU’s recent at- 
tempts to bind ideclogy to institutional 
reconstruction. The doctrine of “African 
socialism” that TANU propagates 
emerges from the recent writings of 
Julius Nyerere.” 

In the years of nationalist effort, 
Nyerere was not concerned with doc- 
trine. In an interview with the author 
in August 1959 he agreed that TANU 
had not developed a political platform 
aside from “independence” and had 
made no plans for the sorts of policies 
the party would follow after independ- 
ence. Nyerere had not developed a 
rationale for the “‘nonracial, democratic” 
political system which he felt was legiti- 
mate and suitable for an independent 
Tanganyika. His pronouncements on 
policy were confined to the racial ques- 
tion once a nationalist government was 
assured. Nyerere was willing to co- 
operate with sympathetic Asians and 
Europeans-——one Asian and one Euro- 
pean have been Ministers since 1959— 
and he was opposed by a small but 
rabid African racist party, a situation 
which helped him gain the reputation of 
“a moderate.” In his general state- 
ments, however, Nyerere rarely deviated 
from the standard, anti-imperialist, pan- 
African school of thought. ` 

By early 1963 Nyerere had laid out 
his conception of the uniquely African— 
and by derivation, “Tanganyikan”— 
approach to a form of government and 
public policy. His notion of ujamaa, 
the solidaristic African community, 
and his justification of one-party democ- 


10 The most important writings are: 
‘Ujamag The Basis of African Socalism 
(Dar es Salaam, 1962}; TANU na Raia 
“TANU and the Citizen” (Dar es Salaam, 
1962); “One-Party Government,” Spearhead, 
Vol. 1 (November 1961), pp. 7-9; Democracy 
and the Party System (Dar es Salaam, 1963). 
An interesting early view of proprietary rights 
is contained in Mali ya Taifa, “The Property 
of the Nation” (Dar es Salaam, 1958). 
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racy are now held up as the basis for 
the constitution of the new order. The 
traditional African method of decision- 
making by consensus—‘talking until 
they agree’—reinforces the require- 
ments of national unity in the early 
stages of national political development. 
Both ujamaa and one-party rule also 
provide sources for the doctrine of 
“African socialism,” which justify the 
devices of economic development like 
central planning, village regroupment, 
and government direction and control 
of commercial activity. The traditional 
African community in Nyerere’s eyes is 
a naturally co-operative body in which 
the classic socialist doctrine, “from 
each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs,” is an operative 
reality. Single-party direction provides 
an opportunity to use a communal, 
solidary model of decision-making, 
rather than one which features associa- 
tional, individualistic ties. The parallel 
to “democratic centralism” is obvious. 
Although this is not a necessary adjunct 
to socialist economic organization, his- 
torically it has been joined, and many 
Africans see an efficient connection be- 
tween centralized deliberation and com- 
munal endeavor. In any case it makes 
a convenient counter-argument to in- 
dividual enterprise, competitive parties, 
and the capitalist system. Since capital- 
ism is linked to imperialism and ex- 
ploitation, whatever amalgamate emerges 
will be called “socialist.” 


Education 


A great gap still remains between the 
propagation of doctrine by TANU in 
newspapers like Uhuru, a weekly in 
Swahili, or The Nationalist, an English- 
language daily less than a year old, and 
the operative ideals of the average 
peasant in the countryside. TANU has 
recognized for many years that success- 
ful political mobilization depends on 
expanded opportunities for education, 
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but thus far the leadership has been un- 
willing—or has not found it necessary 
—to turn the schools into propaganda 
mills. In 1958 TANU began to organ- 
ize independent schools for children 
who were not able to find places in 
government and mission schools in ad- 
dition to the adult literacy classes which 
grew out of tae demands of political 
activity from the start of nationalist 
organization. By 1960 TANU was run- 
ning a school system, replete with super- 
visor and inspectors. As well, TANU 
helped found the Tanganyika African 
Parents Association (TAPA), which 
eventually tock over the operation. 
“TAPA Schools” remain a fixture all 
over the country. Presently, TAPA has 
become something of a “pressure group” 
for removing hidden religious “tests” in 
providing places in mission-run schools. 
Despite the opportunity to use the 
schools for purposes of political indoc- 
trination and contrary to experiences 
elsewhere, TANU has steered clear of 
rampant distortion of a basic elementary 
curriculum. This may be, however, 
more a function of the nature of the 
political environment than an out- 
erowth of party policy. TANU’s na- 
tionalist strugzle was brief and over- 
whelmingly successful; by 1959 TANU’s 
goals were assured. Thus the march to 
independence in 1961 required not mass 
pressure but intelligent support. 

A parallel belief in the technical 
rather than the doctrinal importance of 
education to the TANU government, is 
reflected in the role of expenditure on 
schooling in the ‘Three-Year Plan, 
1961-1964, and in the new Five-Year 
Plan, which has already gone into 
effect. The over-all planned expendi- 

11 Development Plan for Tanganyika, 1961/ 
62-1963/64 (Dar es Salaam, 1962), see 
especially pp. 13-14, 78-85; Tanganyika Five- 
Year Plan for Economic and Social Develop- 
ment, 1 July 1964-30 June 1969 (Dar es 
Saleam, 1964), see especially Vol. 1, pp xi-xii, 
63-58, 89-92 and Vol. 2, pp. 102-117; also 
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ture on education remains about 18, 
per cent of the total. In addition the 
emphasis remains the same on expan- 
sion of secondary school facilities, 
teacher training, trade schools and on 
the new University College in Dar es 
Salaam. Rather than spread the limited 
educational resources over the whole 
population, a policy which would prob- 
ably increase the number of only par- 
tially educated people, the government 
is regulating educational development 
so it matches economic requirements. 


Community development 


More significant for “political social- 
ization” at present is the role of com- 
munity development activities. Unifica- 
tion of community development and 
national culture in a single Ministry in 
1964 meant that “nation-building” and 
adult education were linked more 
securely. At the village level it meant 
the community development staff would 
act as technical directors to local leader- 
ship—that is TANU leadership—in 
harnessing the energies of villagers to 
the tasks of improving living conditions. 
The Five Year Plan uses such phrases 
as, “winning the trust of the people 
... Channelling their energies . . . pre- 
pare the ground for the reception of 
advice and instruction . . . the sponsor- 
ing of the creation of an active organiza- 
tion by the people.” 1° 

The single, comprehensive national 
movement—what some people have 
started to call “the no-party system”— 
if it lives up to its aspirations of flexi- 
bility and freedom of expression, will 
probably lead to a resurgence of local 
concerns as national party discipline is 
withdrawn. If that is to be the case, 
then the agitational efforts of TANU 


International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, The Economic Development of 
Tanganyika (Dar es Salaam, 1960), pp. 168- 
179. 

12 Five-Year Plan, of cit, Vol. 1, pp. 35-36. 
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will have to become more closely tied 
to community development activities at 
the village level. Citizenship develop- 
ment will then depend as well upon 
reconstructed patterns of public ad- 
ministration—or upon the effectiveness 
of “institution-building.” 

TANU has defined the task of build- 
ing effective state institutions in terms 
of unity for economic development. 
Lately, the TANU daily newspaper has 
taken to adding “disunity” to the 
deadly enemies of progress in Tan- 
ganyika, “poverty, ignorance and dis- 
ease.” Even if the intended statutory 
changes involved in writing one-party 
rule into the constitution are put aside, 
the framework of parliamentary gov- 
ernment inherited from British rule 
would exert a strong unitary influence. 
The republican constitution further 
strengthens presidential powers and in- 
sures control by the presidential party 
over the National Assembly. The 
formal provisions are academic matters, 
since there is no opposition to “deal” 
with. The Assembly is now the official 
arena for acclamation of government 
plans and ratification of programs. Al- 
though occasions for individual criticism 
of the implementation of various facets 
of government programs do arise, they 
are increasingly less influential in that 
they do not require attempts to persuade 
or even reply on the part of government 
leaders. At present no one in Tan- 
ganyika questions the fact that the gov- 
ernment can get what it wants in the 
National Assembly, but that is less im- 
portant than the fact that the National 
Assembly performs no important func- 
tion in the process of deliberation, ex- 
cept celebrating the outcomes. It has 

13 The Constitution of Tanganyika (Dar es 
Salaam, 1961); Proposals of the Government 
for a Republic, Government Paper No. 1 
(Dar es Salaam, 1962); see also Colin Leys, 
“The Constitution of Tanganyika,’ Journal 


of the Parliaments of the Commonwealth, 
Vol. 44 (April 1963), pp 135-142. 
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become the display case of the “mono- 
political” system. 

The bureaucracy is more significant 
as an instrumental device. Here TANU 
is playing an integrative and energizing 
role in accomplishing the “politiciza- 
tion” of the civil service. 


Civil service 


Upon independence the government 
inherited a “British-model” administra- 
tion with the civil service barred from 
politics by official regulations. In 
headquarters establishments in the 
capital this meant that the political 
ministers would be served by dispassio- 
nate, “anonymous” permanent officials. 
In the field civil servants could not 
help remaining more visible, since the 
multifunctional role of the District 
Commissioner placed him at the center 
of questions involving the interpreta- 
tion of rules. In Tanganyika “indirect 
rule” through native elites helped create 
political situations which required a 
good deal of manipulative skill on the 
part of local representatives of the 
central administration. While colonial 
field officers could remain “nonpolitical,” 
at the level of territorial politics, they 
could hardly stay out of local—tribal— 
political problems. This has been re- 
flected in the policies of the TANU 
government toward the bureaucracy. 

In late 1960, Julius Nyerere, then 
“Chief Minister,” reaffirmed his inten- 
tion not to interfere with the customary 
relations between government and the 
civil service.* Perhaps he meant to 
reassure expatriate personnel of the good 
faith and moderation of the govern- 
ment in a critical period. In any case 
pressure for “Africanization” made the 
staffing of the civil service a political 


14The Relationship between the Civil 
Service, Political Parties and Members of 
Legislative Council,” Chief Minister’s Circular 
Letter No. 1 (Dar es Salaam, 1960). 
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issue immediately after independence. 
The fact that an African assumed a 
post previously held by a European did 
not guarantee political enthusiasm nor 
meet the problem of political rewards, 
since the first Africans boosted upward 
were recruited through nonpolitical 
channels and schooled in the colonial 
tradition. Positions at the lower levels 
could be filled on a patronage basis, but 
the upper levels provided points of 
potential tension between the require- 
ments of the technicians and the de- 
mands of the politicians. The over-all 
solution adopted by the TANU govern- 
ment has been to permit the civil ser- 
vants to shelter under the TANU 
umbrella. As a consequence of the an- 
nounced intention of creating a one- 
party state by statute the old regula- 
tions have been withdrawn. The first 


half of 1964 marked a rush of govern- 
ment employees to join TANU, -and 


party branches have been established 
in government offices, including police 
stations and prison wardrooms. 

A more far-reaching device to eli- 
minate possibly competing channels of 
authority is the creation of “political” 


heads in field administration in 1962. . 


The central government’s representa- 
tives, the Regional and Area—formerly 
Provincial and District—-Commissioners, 
are now also TANU Secretaries for com- 
parable constituencies. The first group 
of new Commissioners had risen through 
the party ranks; many, in fact, continue 
to hold seats in the National Assembly. 
(Since the Assembly usually ‘meets four 
times a year for an average period of 
ten days, duties in parliament do not 
prevent performance of full-time ad- 
ministrative tasks.) Once the intention 
to declare a one-party state was made 
known in 1963, it was possible to turn 
to civil servants again. Later the gov- 
ernment increased the number of ad- 
ministrative regions by splitting the 
old ones. In filling many of the new 
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posts that accrued, the government con- 
tinued to mix party politicians and civil 
servants, even before the latter group 
could “legally” join TANU. 

At the level of local government, 
TANU has reproduced on a smaller 
scale the developments in central ad- 
ministration and has collapsed the time 
span of constitutional changes. “Native 
Authorities,” usually tribal chieftains in 
concert with councils recruited by a 
variety of devices, have been replaced 
by wholly elected District Councils. 
Tribal chiefs have been relieved of the 
vestiges of their governing functions 
and have been replaced by local govern- 
ment executive officers. The Councils, 
like the National Assembly, are manned 
by members unanimous in their support 
for ' TANU. Often the local TANU 
“working? (central) committee takes 
over all the important posts on the 
Council; the chairman of the local 
TANU branch may very likely be the 
chairman of the District Council. It is 
now not unusual to find the locally 
elected leaders of TANU are also the 
locally elected leaders of the District 
Council; the ex-officto secretary of the 
same branch of TANU is the Area Com- 
missioner, and the administrative secre- 
taries of the Area government office, 
along with the executive officer of the 
District Council, are participants in 
TANU branch affairs." The similarity 
to the relationship of the Cabinet in 
government and the Central Committee 
of TANU is apparent. 


Economic planning 


The control of the bureaucracy by 
TANU is only part of the job of re- 


18 For early trends, see Fred G. Burke, 
“Local Government and Nation-Building in 
Tanganyika” (Unpublished paper presented 
to the Conference of the East African In- 
stitute of Social Research, Dar es Salaam, 
January 1963). 
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casting it in a mould appropriate to the 
aspirations of “nation-building.” A 
whole state apparatus suitable to de- 
velopment must be constructed or re- 
shaped. In gaining greater control over 
the economy TANU will also increase 
its welfare capability. Two key institu- 
tions in this sphere are central planning 
and paragovernmental “corporatism.”’ 
The fact that “African socialism” in 
Tanganyika is to be implemented by a 
government-controlled and -directed 
economy is hardly cause for comment. 
The need for unified supervision and 
the demand for rapid progress com- 
bine to make government-party leader- 
ship a technical necessity, if nothing 
else. The case is strengthened, of 
course, by the ideclogical framework in 
which the problem is cast. Perhaps 
the most important factor, however, is 
the legacy of government direction 
bequeathed by colonial administration. 
In Tanganyika although actual policy 
toward economic affairs could be char- 
acterized as timid and negative, it was 
the government’s attitude that was 
crucial in all aspects of growth. In 
fact the international status of Tan- 
ganyika acted to discourage private 
investment, thus enlarging by default 
the role of government. And in the 
postwar years, when “colonial develop- 
ment and welfare” came to be empha- 
sized in Britain, colonial governments 
were expected to act as the instrument 
of advance* Finally, the tasks re- 
quiring emphasis immediately after in- 
dependence were those which created 
the conditions for growth, that is, in- 
vestment in “infrastructure” and in 
critically important social services—such 
as education, a challenge which de- 
manded a rapid government response. 
For our purpose the Five-Year Plan 


18 See Cyril Ehrlich, “Some Aspects of 
Economic Policy in Tanganyika, 1945—60,” 
Journal of Modern African Studies, Vol. 2 
(July 1964), pp. 265-277. 
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may be seen as the cutting edge of the 
government’s over-all program to build 
state institutions that will achieve a 
radically different basis of accommoda- 
tion between the political and social 
structures. Among other revolutionary 
consequences, economic development 
transforms the relationship between 
political power and social influence. 
Further alteration of traditional eco- 
nomic organization reduces the signifi- 
cance of tribal social gradations and 
strengthens new class patterns At the 
same time old welfare needs and new 
expectations have to be met by the 
expanding commercial sector. Unless 
demands are geared into over-all reg- 
ulatory political mechanisms the forces 
set in motion threaten to tear apart the 
fragile network of new authority rela- 
tionships and goals in the new state. 

The Directorate of Development and 
Planning has been placed directly under 
the President and “vested with the au- 
thority for formulating, directing and 
co-ordinating the overall social, economic 
and financial policies of the country.” 77 
To perform this task the machinery of 
the Directorate is meant to link sectors 
of the economy through interdepart- 
mental committees and working parties 
which include representation of non- 
official interests, such as private firms, 
co-operatives, and the like. Similarly, 
the Directorate’s technical personnel are 
meant to link up with local development 
committees down to the village level 
through the Village Settlement Commis- 
sion which draws its executive power 
from the Office of the Second Vice- 
President. 


17 Five-Year Plan, op. cit, Vol 1, p 103. 
See also G. Karmiloff, “Planning Machinery 
and its Operation in Tanganyika” and Lionel 
Cliffe, “Some Notes on the Administrative 
Arrangements for Planning in Tanganyika” 
(Unpublished papers presented to the Uni- 
versity of East Africa Conference on Public 
Policy, “The Machinery of Planning,” 
Kampala, August 1963). 
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The path toward transforming rather 
than merely improving rural life may be 
broken by “Village Settlement.” The 
over-all scheme involves regrouping and 
reset-ling farmers in areas of favorable 
soil and supervising mixed farming 
under a system of collective ownership 
of major pieces of equipment and facili- 
ties, but it envisions private ownership 
of plots. In this way it is expected that 
a scattered population will be sufficiently 
recorcentrated so that it can earn 
enough to pay for needed improvements 
In social services, as well as effect new 
efficiencies in production and develop 
crops required to meet long-standing 
needs in different regions of the country. 
Including the expansion of existing 
settlements, forty-nine separate projects 
are involved, ranging over a wide variety 
of activities, from cattle ranching and 
cotton to dairying and sisal estates.** 

Experience in village settlement 
should give the TANU government in- 
creased direction over rural transforma- 
tions without direct control of rural life. 
This gereral “regulative approach” 
applies also to the government’s effort 
to guarantee its supervision of all sectors 
of the economyv—within the limits set 
by dependence on overseas capital con- 
tributions foreign markets for primary 
products, and certain fiscal and market 
ties to the East African Common Serv- 
ices Organization. Setting these ad- 
mittedly substantial dependency rela- 
tionships aside, it is possible to ob- 
serve significant steps in the direction 
of control over enterprises partially sub- 
ject to centralized direction in the past 

On the other hand, neither the Three- 
Year Plar—essentially a holding opera- 
tion and a set of spending programs 
for government departments—nor the 
bolder Five-Year Plan seriously attacks 
the existing private sector. So far, the 
government has adopted a flexible policy 
toward increasing wealth and continues 

18 Five-Year Plan, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp 29-35. 
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to rely to a large extent on the private, 
sector in increasing capital formation 
by providing inducements to invest and 
guarantees against expropriation, as 
long as a substantial portion of profits 
are reinvested in the country. The 
outlook for private initiative varies 
somewhat with the industry. In agri- 
culture, large, stable enterprises, such as 
sisal estates, luxuriate in a market that 
regulates competition but guarantees 
profits. In trading or insurance a 
partnership with government can yield 
virtually guaranteed returns but no as- 
surance that private participation may 
some day be viewed as unnecessary. In 
retailing direct government competition 
spells eventual diminution of influence 
over the market. 

By the end of 1964, for example, all 
arrangements for marketing agricultural 
produce will be regulated by para- 
governmental boards set up for the 
various commodities with representa- 
tion from all sides in the industry— 
growers, government, labor, co-opera- 
tives, private agents. Government- 
regulated Commodity Boards are not a 
new departure for Tanganyika, but 
until recently several important prod- 
ucts, like sisal, pyrethrum and maize, 
were—in varying degree—left to the ar- 
rangements of private producers and 
entrepreneurs. ‘The government is now 
combining private and public ‘“‘cor- 
poratist” practice Into one system of 
control. The object is to “rationalize” 
the arrangements so that government 
can manipulate agricultural develop- 
ment. The few Asian marketing agents 
who have been forced out have not 
suffered greatly, since in most cases 
they were in milling as well as in 
marketing of maize; as millers they 
receive a guaranteed share of the total 
processing market. 

Further evidence of this expanding 
“corporatist” pattern is in the induced 
unification of groups broadly engaged 
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„in activities of the same interest in 
representative combines, with which 
government can consult on a regular 
basis. Wage laborers are now rep- 
resented by the National Union of Tan- 
ganyika Workers, whose general secre- 
tary is the Minister of Labor. The 
government has indicated that its con- 
ception of the interests of large busi- 
nesses wil be influenced by the 
Tanganyika Federation of Employers, 
an organization which should eventually 
include all employers. In addition the 
government has established by statute 
the Tanganyika Association of Cham- 
bers of Commerce, which will include 
local chambers, co-operatives and com- 
modity boards, as an advisory body to 
the Ministry of Commerce and Co- 
operatives. Beyond the regrouping of 
industry the government has begun to 
buy into private enterprises and, 
through TANU, establish parallel com- 
peting enterprises. For instance, the 
government has acquired a control- 
ling interest in the Tanganyika Elec- 
tric Supply Company, has set up a 
nationwide co-operative supply associa- 
tion (COSATA) and has gone into 
partnership with a large import-export 
house. The latter combine is now called 
INTRATA. The Minister of Com- 
merce and Co-operatives has announced 
the government’s intention to establish 
an export organization run by COSATA, 
INTRATA and the Mwananchi De- 
velopment Corporation. The latter com- 
pany is a wholly owned subsidiary of 
TANU, which in turn has set up enter- 
prises in construction, machinery dis- 
tribution, trading, and publishing. The 
Mwananchi Publishing Company owns 
the TANU paper, The Nationalist, 
which has benefited from “Treasury 
financial assistance” in its frst months 
of operation.” 


18 The Nationalist (Dar es Salaam), June 
12, 1964. 
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CONCLUSION 


It is customary in assessing the state 
of political development in any of the 
emerging nations to conclude on a note 
of cautious optimism after indicating 
a variety of remaining problems. In 
the case of Tanganyika such a conclu- 
sion is not unwarranted, but it cannot 
be made confidently. A recent study of 
“social mobilization” in Tanganyika 
observes that the demands for various 
manifestations of modernization are 
outrunning over-all capacity of the 
political system to satisfy them.?° The 
basis for judgment is the rate of eco- 
nomic growth and per capita income 
through 1962. Since the target annual 
growth rate and the average annual 
per capita income of the Five-Year 
Plan are about double present rates, a 
conclusive judgment may be premature. 
Yet the fact that increasing numbers 
of Africans are being absorbed into the 
nontraditional areas of culture stands 
as a warning to TANU leadership. Un- 
less living standards are seen to rise 
by substantial numbers of people the 
acquisition of development capabilities 
by the government will be severely 
hampered. 

Fortunately, the task of retooling the 
bureaucracy for the task of engineering 
social change is not plagued by wide- 
spread animosity between bureaucrats 
and politicians. Civil servants were 
forced by law and possibly by tempera- 
ment to remain outside TANU during 
the years of struggle and retrenchment 
but the numbers involved at high levels 
are relatively small. The ambitions of 
the relatively few African civil servants 
at executive levels at the time of in- 


20 Hugh W. Stephens, “Observations on 
Social Mobilization and Political Develop- 
ment in Tanganyika” (Unpublished paper 
presented to the Annual Meeting of the 
African Studies Association, San Francisco, 
October 1963). 
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dependence could be fulfilled in the first 
wave of “Africanization.” The pace 
of promozion of newly recruited civil 
servants -emains rapid and is taking 
place within the framework of a 
“politicized” administrative machine. 
Most of -he TANU leadership at sub- 
national levels who were even remotely 
qualified have been able to fit into 
official positions. Those who emerge 
in the next decade, however, will find 
fulilmen: more aifficult. 

An important problem also exists in 
the realm of reorienting performance 
technique in administration. This ex- 
tends beyond the civil service itself into 
training courses and into the educa- 
tional system outside. The image of a 
civil serv.ce job remains legal and cleri- 
cal. There are few signs yet of people 
seeking positions requiring new techni- 
cal skills principally in economic analy- 
sis and its statistical supports. The 
problem -s all the more acute now within 
the civil service, since there are few peo- 
ple who have been sufficiently trained 
for “plarning administration.” The diff- 
culties ae compounded by the fact that 
the who'e planning model has been de- 
rived frem accomplishments in France, 
an interesting experiment in diversifica- 
tion of dependency relationships, but 
one which may not fit easily into meth- 
ods of edministration developed by the 
British. 

In meny new states the rapid recruit- 
ment of new personnel to fill positions 
opened by the departure of expatriate 
officials and by the addition of new tasks 
has not led immediately to an expansion 
of behavior patterns associated with ra- 
tional efficiency. Instead the extension 
and ‘dmocratization” of central ad- 
ministretion have permitted a more pow- 
erful assertion of traditionalist-style de- 
mands. Within the civil service in Tan- 
ganyike this has been limited, although 
signs are reflected in charges of “broth- 
erizatien”’—recruitment favoring certain 
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tribes. An official investigation, how- . 
ever, turned up no concrete evidence. 
A resurgence of traditionalist influence 
has been manifest somewhat in adminis- 
trative postings which respond to the 
need to assuage local demands for deal- 
ing with trustworthy leadership and in 
the search for traditional elites who still 
command respect and allegiance and 
without whose co-operation many ad- 
ministrative programs would collapse. 
Thus far Tanganyika has not been sub- 
ject to great difficulties on this score, 
but “modernization” still has far to go.*1 

The brief mutiny in early 1964 in 
Tanganyika’s army, which was quickly 
suppressed with the aid of British 
troops, exposed the fragile character of 
public power despite a broad base of 
public support. Although the mutineers 
themselves were unsuccessful, their basic 
demands for higher pay and the elimi- 
nation of British officers were quickly 
met. Indeed their over-all complaint— 
that the army had been ignored while 
other institutions showed some of the 
benefits of independence—-has been vali- 
dated." The army will be brought 
closer to TANU: its new recruits will 
come from the TANU Youth League 
for some time; it will help in certain 
public works, and TANU branches will 
flourish in the ranks. The foundation 
of public order, necessary to any success 
in “nation-building,” has now been laid 
in the characteristic manner, by enfold- 
ing the army in the TANU embrace. 

In the long run, strengthening the ca- 
pability to enlarge and utilize political 
participation may be the more difficult 
task. From the start the mobilization 


21 For further discussion see my paper, 
“Traditional Pluralism and Democratic Proc- 
esses in Tanganyika,’ presented to the Annual 
Meeting of the American Political Science As- 
sociation, Chicago, September 1964 

22 See also my “Some Obseivations on the 
Army and Political Unrest in Tanganyika,” 
Duquesne University Institute of African Af- 
fairs, Reprint No. 16 (Pittsburgh, 1964). 
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effort of TANU depended on devising 
‘a structure of authority alternative to 
the interlocking apparatus of alien and 
traditional elites involved in “indirect 
rule.” The task necessitated a vast ef- 
fort in “political resocialization,” a cam- 
paign to elicit new roles and unfamiliar 
postures from the masses. As TANU 
and government merged, the machine 
that generated obligation from partici- 
pation in a popular purpose ran down; 
it could depend on an existing authori- 
tative apparatus inherited from colonial 
rule. The institutionalization of one- 
party rule has strengthened the trend 
toward executive dominance inherent in 
the drive toward rapid economic de- 
velopment. Despite the conversion of 
TANU into an agency of agitation and 
education in support of government ef- 
forts to raise living standards, there are 
few signs of a spontaneous expansion of 
politics outside administrative activity. 
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The TANU government proposes, the 
TANU-supporting machine—which is 
dependent on government for direction 
and energy——disposes. In the no-party 
system that is emerging there is danger 
that the sense of civic obligation will 
grow to depend wholly on executive 
initiative. The creation of a participant 
society would then be even more diff- 
cult than it was in the earlier days of 
nationalist agitation. If, on the other 
hand, the government fulfills its promise 
and permits competition under the 
TANU label, the struggle for nomina- 
tion and election to the next National 
Assembly may permit an eruption of 
violent parochialism and a new outlet 
for the assertion of traditional influ- 
ences. Those who would “build a na- 
tion” in Tanganyika (Tanzania) may 
yet face more difficult choices in the 
fashioning of institutions that are both 
popular and progressive. 


Democratic Revolution in Venezuela* 


By ROBERT J. ALEXANDER 


ABSTRACT: Venezuela, during the past six years, has been 
evolving, by means of fundamental changes in its economic, so- 
cial, and political institutions, a democratic political system 
based upon a more diversified economy and a more equitable 
social structure than in the past. The change has, to a large 
degree, keen brought about by the Acción Democrática party, 
which began (1945-1948) many of the programs which have 
been pushed more successfully in recent years. ‘The programs 
of the Betancourt and Leoni governments since 1959 have in- 
cluded an agrarian reform and other programs designed to bring 
some of the benefits of modern technology to the people of the 
rural areas. Diversification of the economy has been sought 
through a massive program of industrialization. Protection for 
manufacturing, loans, and investments in private industry by 
the Venezuelan Development Corporation and various projects 
of government-owned industries have been part of this aspect 
of the government’s program. Finally, the governments of the 
last six years have attempted to establish the basis for lasting 
political democracy, although they have been greatly hampered 
by extremist groups attempting to overthrow the regime by 
force. The success of the Venezuelan experiment in demo- 
cratic social revolution is by no means assured. However, it 
has mez its first tests, and the possibility of success in the long 
run seems bright. 
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DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION IN VENEZUELA 


HE process of development of a 

modern political system has been 
particularly difficult in Venezuela. Dur- 
ing the first century of its existence as 
an independent nation, this country was 
the victim of a virtually unbroken series 
of coups d'etat, dictatorships, and short 
periods of chaos. No president who 
came to power by constitutional elec- 
tion during this period was ever able to 
complete his term of office. 

Only during the last generation has 
the country made progress towards a 
more stable and up-to-date political sys- 
tem. The development of the national 
economy and the emergence of a more 
complex social system have paved the 
way for the development of meaningful 
political parties and efforts to limit the 
role of the military. 


EARLY TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Until 1935 the typical figure in Vene- 
zuelan politics was the caudillo. He was 
usually a landowner or other individual 
of consequence in some part of the re- 
public who started off with a certain 
number of dependents who could be 
armed to help him fight his battles. 
Through personal charisma, audacity, 
and luck, he was able to attract an in- 
creasingly large number of followers, 
with the support of whom he was able 
to seize control of the government in 
his region. If successful, he might suc- 
ceed in taking over a state, and ulti- 
mately the government of the republic. 

From the seizure of control by the 
first president, General Paez, in 1830, 
until the turn of the century most of 
these caudillo bosses of the republic 
came from the great plains of southern- 
most part of the republic, the Hanos. 
However, starting with General Cipriano 
Castro in the first years of the present 
century, caudillo leadership shifted to 
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the state of Táchira, in the mountains 
along the Colombian frontier. 

The last of the caudillo presidents was 
Juan Vicente Gómez, immortalized as 
“the tyrant of the Andes” by a not-too- 
friendly biographer. During his long 
rule, from 1909 to December 1935, very 
significant changes took place in the 
economy, society, and military establish- 
ment of Venezuela. 

Starting in the early 1920’s the coun- 
try began to enjoy its oil boom. First 
along the shores of Lake Maracaibo in 
the West, and subsequently in areas in 
the eastern part of the country, vast 
petroleum reserves were discovered and 
began to be exploited. Gómez made use 
of the vastly increased resources which 
oil provided to make himself, his family, 
and his friends wealthy, as well as to 
pay off the country’s foreign debt. 

The oil boom brought deep changes 
to the traditional structure of the coun- 
try. Cities near the oil fields, as well 
as the capital city, Caracas, began to 
grow rapidly, stimulated largely by con- 
struction projects undertaken by the 
government. A new middle class asso- 
ciated with the expansion of the urban 
economy began to develop. A modern 
urban working class appeared in the oil 
fields and in the major cities. 

Another change brought about during 
the Gémez regime was the establishment 
of a more-or-less modern military acad- 
emy. By the death of Gómez, the junior 
ranks of the officer corps were largely 
staffed by graduates of this academy, 
instead of by veterans of the rough-and- 
tumble wars of the caudillo era. The 
professionalization of the army had thus 
been started, and this was to have con- 
siderable political importance in the 
post-Gomez period. 

Not until after the death of Gómez 
did political parties begin to appear. 
Other social and economic organizations, 
representing interest groups, also began 
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to develop in the late 1930’s. These in- 
cluded a labor movement, merchants’ 
and industrialists’ associations, a strong 
Student Federation, and various profes- 
sional societies. Ali of these develop- 
ments were essential for the moderni- 
zation of -he political process in Vene- 
zuela. 

Two groups in particular took the 
initiative im seeking to organize politi- 
cal parties. Ore of these consisted of 
some returning exiles who had been 
members cf Communist parties abroad, 
together wth some of the leaders of the 
new trade unions, whose objective was 
to establish a functioning Communist 
party of Venezuela. The second was 
composed of nen-Communist leftists— 
some of whom were ex-Communists— 
who also found recruits both from the 
former exiles and from people who had 
only entered political activity after the 
death of Gómez. 

During ‘he first period after Gómez’ 
death both of these groups belonged to 
the same organization, known as Or- 
ganización Revolucionaria Venezolana 
(ORVE), which in 1937 was converted 
into the Partido Democrático Nacional 
(PDN). `n that same year, however, 
the Communists and non-Communists 
split apart, with the former establishing 
the Partido Comunista de Venezuela 
(PCV), and the non-Communists con- 
tinuing to zontrol the PDN, under the 
leadership of Romulo Betancourt. 

The process of political development 
was slowed down in the middle of 1937 
when Gómez’ successor, General Eleazar 
López Cortreras, suppressed the new 
political parties and seriously hampered 
the operat on of the unions, student 
groups, ani other nonparty organiza- 
tions. Many leaders of these groups 
were forced inte exile, or into hiding. 
This curbing of political activity per- 
sisted unti the election of President 
Isaías Med na Angarita. 
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FORMATION OF FUNCTIONING PARTIES ° 


The Medina administration was the 
first one in which political parties were 
able to function more-or-less normally. 
Three parties were active at this time, 
the PDN, legalized as Acción Demo- 
cratica (AD); the Communists, legal- 
ized as Union Popular; and a govern- 
ment party, the Partido Democratico 
Venezolano (PDV). 

The PDV was little more than an in- 
strument of the Medina regime. Its pro- 
gram was vague, and it had no par- 
ticularly well-defined ideology. It was 
largely a vehicle for the administration 
of patronage, and had little grass-roots 
organization. It did not survive the dis- 
appearance of the Medina Angarita ad- 
ministration. 

The other two parties, Acción Demo- 
cratica and the Communists’ Unión 
Popular, in contrast, were ideological 
parties with well-defined programs. 
They had active rank-and-file units 
throughout the country. 

The Communists’ program and ide- 
ology were those of the International 
Communist movement. Until the dis- 
solution of the Comintern, the PCV was 
a member of it. In their own peculiar 
way, the Communists sought to mod- 
ernize the country’s social and economic 
systems. 

Accién Democrática was an indige- 
nous movement of reform. Its program 
grew out of the peculiar conditions of 
Venezuela. It advocated an agrarian 
reform, to put an end to the situation 
in which most of the nation’s cultivated 
land was in the hands of a small group 
of large landholders. It urged a com- 
plete reorganization of the arrangements 
between the government and the foreign 
oil companies, to give Venezuela larger 
income from and closer control over the 
petroleum industry. It sought to have 
increased revenues from the oil industry 
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„used to diversify the economy and to 
raise the living standards of the Vene- 
zuelans. It urged support of labor legis- 
lation and trade unionism. Finally, it 
advocated the establishment of political 
democracy upon a firm foundation. 


ACCIÓN DEMOCRÁTICA: First REGIME 


Acción Democrática has been the 
most important vehicle for the political 
development of Venezuela. It was the 
first democratic party to make its ap- 
pearance in modern Venezuela. ‘Twice 
within the last generation, it has had an 
opportunity to direct the government of 
the country and to put into effect its 
program for the modernization of the 
country’s economic, social, and political 
development. 

The first of these opportunities came 
between October 1945 and November 
1948. Although the party came to 
power through a process which might 
at first appear to be a setback to demo- 
cratic development, the accomplishments 
of this first short Acción Democrática 
regime were of a fundamental nature. 

AD came to power on October 18, 
1945, as the result of participating in 
an insurrection together with young 
army officers. The latter were impelled 
to open participation in political life be- 
cause of discontent of younger academy- 
trained officers with continued control 
of the armed forces by generals and 
colonels of the caudillo epoch. 

However, in spite of the violent means 
with which it took power, the Acción 
Democratica sought to use its control 
of government to begin the process of 
basic change which it had advocated 
since its establishment. During its 
thirty-seven months in power it wrote 
a new democratic constitution providing 
for the first time for direct popular elec- 
tion of the president and including a 
long list of social legislation and re- 
forms; presided over three elections— 
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for constituent assembly, president and 
congress, and state and local officials; 
established the Venezuelan Development 
Corporation; and started a large eco- 
nomic development program. The AD 
government also laid the foundations 
for an agrarian reform and actually re- 
distributed an appreciable amount of 
land. 

This period was also of importance 
because of the rapid development of im- 
portant new political and social groups. 
The number of trade unions increased 
by over 300 per cent, and most of the 
increase was among agricultural workers 
and peasants. For the first time a Peas- 
ant Federation was established, as was 
a Confederation of Workers of Vene- 
zuela. 

The political parties also multiplied. 
Two major new ones appeared. The 
first was the Copei Party, a Chris- 
tian Democratic group, with particular 
strength among the strongly Catholic 
peasants of the states bordering Co- 
lombia. Although the official ideology 
of Copei was Social Catholicism, it in- 
cluded during this period a strong con- 
servative element. The second party 
to appear was the Union Republicana 
Democratica. It was formed largely by 
former members of the Medina Angarita 
regime, and its ideology was somewhat 
distinct. It proclaimed itself to be the 
country’s “liberal” party, and criticized 
Acción Democratica as being “too so- 
cialistic.” It was the most bitter op- 
ponent of the AD regime. The Com- 
munists split into two parties, the 
Partido Comunista de Venezuela and 
the Partido Revolucionarie Proletario 
(Comunista). In addition a half-dozen 
or more small parties, with little influ- 
ence, were legally registered. 

The one weakness of the first Acción 
Democratica regime was its relationship 
with the military. Although so long as 
Rémulo Betancourt remained President 
of the Revolutionary Junta, he was able 
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to curb tke ambitions of discontented 
military men, the situation changed 
when he was succeeded in February 
1948 by Eomulo Gallegos as constitu- 
tional president. Within nine months of 
taking offce, President Gallegos was 
overthrown by a military coup organ- 
ized by Colonel Marcos Pérez Jiménez. 


THE PEREZ JIMENEZ REGIME 


The following nine years represented 
a setback to the political development 
of Venezuela. It saw a full resurgence 
of military tyranny. The soldiers re- 
mained in power until January 1958, 
and the regime was dominated by ego- 
maniacal end avaricious Pérez Jiménez. 
During his regime, the labor movement 
was decimated, the peasant movement 
was destroyed, and all political par- 
ties were suppressed. ‘The results of 
elections were cancelled, concentration 
camps were established, and thousands 
of opponents of the regime were jailed, 
exiled, anc killed. 

During this period the government 
rested upcn the armed forces, the se- 
cret police, and those elements of the 
business community which particularly 
profited from the lavish expenditures 
and peculation of the Pérez Jiménez 
regime. The social and political organi- 
zations which had developed under the 
Medina administration and had flour- 
ished during the AD period were either 
completely suppressed or were deprived 
of all inflcence in government. 

Howeve-, the Pérez Jiménez regime 
differed from the Gomez administration 
and its predecessors in one essential 
way. Pérez Jiménez was not a caudillo 
in the old Venezuelan tradition. He had 
little perscnal magnetism, and had come 
to power by rising through the academy- 
trained hisrarchy of the armed forces. 
His position of political power arose 
from his hierarchical position in the 
army and his ability to maneuver within 
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that institution. He was not, like the 
old caudillo, someone who had arisen to ` 
power by building up a private armed 
force of his own which had challenged 
that of a caudillo predecessor. In this 
sense, the Pérez Jiménez regime re- 
flected the transformation of Venezuelan 
society during the previous generation. 

Early in 1958 the country’s politi- 
cal development was renewed. Pérez 
Jiménez was overthrown in January, and 
was succeeded by a provisional govern- 
ment composed of both military officers 
and leading businessmen. Its main ac- 
complishment was to conduct honest 
popular elections, although it also laid 
the groundwork for several of the pro- 
grams undertaken by its successor. 

During the year of provisional gov- 
ernment the political parties and social 
organizations were re-established. Ac- 
ción Democrática, Copei (rechristened 
Partido Social Cristiano Copei), Un- 
ión Republicana Democrática, and the 
Communists returned as the country’s 
major parties. The labor and peasant 
movements revived also, and virtually 
all of the country’s organizable work- 
ers and farmers were brought into these 
organizations. The student movement 
and organizations of industrialists, mer- 
chants, and professional people entered 
into renewed activity. 


ACCIÓN DEMOCRÁTICA: SECOND 
REGIME 


As a result of the election held in De- 
cember 1958, Acción Democrática was 
returned to power, with Rómulo Betan- 
court again as president, this time as 
constitutional chief executive. He set 
about to put into effect once again the 
program which his government had first 
launched in the 1945—1948 period. Dur- 
ing his five years in the presidency, 
President Betancourt led a process of 
fundamental change in almost all as- 
pects of Venezuelan public affairs. Dur- 
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ing this period the democratic political 
system showed considerable evidence of 
being able to bring about and direct the 
process of social and economic change. 

The most fundamental reform was the 

program of land redistribution. Some 
60,000 peasant families received land 
during the five years. This was perhaps 
not a large number in the light of the 
seven million total population of Vene- 
zuela. However, it was more significant 
than it might seem, because it was to a 
large degree concentrated in the parts 
of the country in which population pres- 
sure upon the land was heaviest. In a 
good part of the cultivable areas in the 
central part of the country, most of the 
land was transferred to the small peas- 
antry. 
Although elsewhere the effect of the 
land reform was less notable, its over- 
all political and social effect was de- 
cidedly positive. The redistribution pro- 
gram was rapid enough to keep alive the 
hope of those peasants who had not 
yet received land that they would soon 
do so. 

Furthermore, the agrarian reform pro- 
gram was accompanied by another ef- 
fort of the government—to make life in 
the rural areas more consonant with 
twentieth-century civilization. Virtually 
every village and hamlet in the country 
was provided with a school by the mas- 
sive education program, which in five 
years almost doubled the number of 
children attending classes. In addition, 
every peasant town was provided with 
at least one of the following: paved 
streets, electricity, a sewerage system, 
and a potable water supply. Finally, 
a modest housing program was also 
launched. 

The purposes of these measures were 
several. On the one hand, they were in- 
tended to modify the contrast between 
the rural areas and the cities, and to 
make agriculture and rural living more 
attractive for the peasants. It was 
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hoped that this would tend to cut down 
the tendency of rural folk to migrate to 
Caracas, Maracaibo, and a few other 
large cities. In the second place, the 
program was intended to intensify agri- 
cultural productivity and increase out- 
put of agricultural products. If this 
proved possible, the growing deficit in 
these commodities might be wiped out, 
and perhaps new exports might even be 
made available. 

Another fundamental policy of the 
Betancourt administration was economic 
development, and particularly indus- 
trialization. This effort was supervised 
by the new Office of Co-ordination and 
Planning, operating directly under the 
President. The Office tried to co-ordi- 
nate programs of the various social and 
economic ministries, such as those of 
public works, development, agriculture, 
education, and health, with those of the 
Venezuelan Development Corporation, 
the Agricultural and Grazing Bank, and 
the private investors. The economic 
development efforts bore fruit in a va- 
riety of fields. A national highway net- 
work was planned and largely built; the 
basis of a national electrical network 
was eStablished; a beginning was made 
in the construction of a nationwide sys- 
tem of irrigation. 

Industrialization also made remark- 
able progress. The Venezuelan Devel- 
opment Corporation and the Indus- 
trial Bank, both government institu- 
tions, were given unprecedentedly large 
amounts of money and greatly aided 
hundreds of private entrepreneurs who 
wanted to expand their industries or es- 
tablish new ones. The country became 
virtually self-sufficient in textiles, made 
progress in the same direction in phar- 
maceuticals, and became able to pro- 
duce a large quantity of processed 
foods and metallurgical and building 
products which it had formerly had to 
import. l 

The Betancourt government contin- 
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ued certain state-owned industrializa- 
tion projects which had been started 
by the Pérez Jiménez dictatorship, 
that is, steel and petrochemical plants. 
Both of these projects were in opera- 
tion by the time the administration 
went out of office. In addition, the 
Betancourt government started zhe con- 
struction of an aluminum factory, in 
conjunction with the Reynolds Metals 
Corporation. 

Part of the economic development 
program of the Betancourt regime was 
to give special impetus to the growth 
of certain regions of the country. To 
this end, the Corporación Venezolana 
de Guayanas was established to guide 
the development of the Orinoco River 
Valley area, including electrification, 
the establishment of heavy industry, 
and the construction of transportation 
facilities. In the mountain states of 
the West, a Special Committee was 
organized on a somewhat more informal 
basis for much the same purposes. 

A third part of the program of the 
Betancourt regime was its support of 
nationalist aspirations. This was re- 
flected particularly in the economic 
field, and most especially in >etroleum 
policy. Since its inception, Acción 
Democratica had urged that no more 
new oll concessions be granted to for- 
eign oil companies, and that a govern- 
ment-owned petroleum firm be estab- 
lished for the purpose of ultimately 
taking over the oil business. Betan- 
court undertook to put this program 
into practice. , 

During his administration, no new 
concessions were granted. At the end 
of 1960, the Corporacién Venezolana de 
Petroleo was established. It soon after- 
wards began exploring and exploitation 
activities near Lake Maracaibo and 
commenced establishing retail outlets 
in various parts of the country. Like- 
wise, it entered into negotiations with 
several foreign enterprises to handle 
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marketing of its product outside of 
Venezuela. 

A third basic element of the Betan- 
court regime was its attempt to estab- 
lish political democracy on a firm basis. 
This involved the limitation of the 
political role of the armed forces, main- 
taining the normal functioning of the 
three branches of government, and the 
preservation of the rights of freedom 
of speech, press, and assembly. 

Throughout his- five years in office, 
President Betancourt maintained firm 
control over the armed forces. He 
thoroughly purged them of those officers 
who showed indications of disloyalty— 
which was made easier by four at- 
tempted insurrections at San Cristóbal, 
Barcelona, Carúpano, and Puerto Ca- 
bello, which served to disclose those 
who were most disloyal. ‘Those officers 
whose loyalty was dubious but who did 
not clearly demonstrate their attitude 
were sent abroad as military attachés. 
Those officers who had been discharged 
from the army during the Pérez Jiménez 
regime were brought back into active 
service. Most colonels and other offi- 
cers put in direct command of troops 
were chosen from the ranks of this 
group. Finally, Betancourt kept the 
army chiefs completely informed of his 
government’s policies. He met with 
them regularly, and although he did 
not ask them for advice concerning 
matters which were not strictly within 
their professional competence, he did 
try to see to it that they would not 
be taken by surprise by any moves 
which he might make. As a result of 
careful handling of the military, the 
Betancourt regime was never threat- 
ened by them. By the time he went 
out of office Betancourt enjoyed the 
respect and support of a large portion 
of the military. Those who did not 
regard him so highly supported him as 
the least of all foreseeable “evils.” 

The maintenance of complete civil 
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, liberties proved more difficult than deal- 
ing with the military. The fundamen- 
tal reason for this was that the oppo- 
sition of both extreme Right and 
extreme Left sought throughout the 
Betancourt administration to overthrow 
the government by force. The first two 
major uprisings already mentioned were 
led by extremists of the Right, anxious 
to re-establish an “old-fashioned” mili- 
tary dictatorship. The second two were 
undertaken by naval and marine officers 
in conjunction with leaders of the Com- 
munist party and its ally, the Movimi- 
ento de Izquierda Revolucionaria. 
After the Puerto Cabello uprising in 
June 1961, President Betancourt “sus- 
pended” the Communist party and the 
MIR. Although their senators and 
deputies continued to sit in Congress, 
their headquarters were closed, and they 
were only able to publish newspapers 


and magazines sporadically. After the. 


outbreak of a Communist-MIR terror- 
ist and guerrilla war campaign early in 
1962, many of the members of the 
two groups were arrested. 

As the result of various insurrection- 
ary movements, some constitutional 
guarantees were suspended during about 
half of the Betancourt administration. 
However, the Copei, URD, and smaller 
opposition parties which were not in- 
volved in trying violently to overthrow 
the administration did not particularly 
suffer as the result of these restrictions. 
Likewise, the labor and peasant move- 
ments and other economic and profes- 
sional organizations were able to func- 
tion normally, to negotiate collective 
agreements, to hold local, regional, and 
national conventions, and even to en- 
gage in strikes. 

The democratic nature of the regime 
was shown by its administration of the 
1963 election. There were seven candi- 
dates for the presidency, of whom four 
may be said to have been “major” 
nominees. All parties participating in 
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the election—which meant all except 
the Partido Comunista and the MIR— 
were represented on the National Elec- 
toral Board, and participated actively 
in the campaign. 

When the votes were counted, Ac- 
ción Democratica’s candidate Raúl 
Leoni was the winner with about one- 
third of the votes. Next in line were 
Rafael Caldera of Copei, Arturo Uslar 
Pietri of a new group—the Independent 
Front—and Jovito Villalba of the Union 
Republicana Democratica. 

When he went out of office early in 
March 1964, Rómulo Betancourt was 
the only Venezuelan president who had 
gone into office through election and 
had given up office to a successor like- 
wise chosen by election. His five years 
had demonstrated that it was possible 
for a democratic regime in Venezuela 
to carry out a program of social re- 
form and rapid economic development. 
However, the democratic political sys- 
tem was by no means out of danger. 

There is no doubt that Leoni was 
faced with a more manageable job than 
Betancourt had faced five years earlier. 
He had a booming economy instead of 
the growing economic crisis with which 
Betancourt had had to deal; he had a 
thoroughly purged army instead of one 
inherited from the Pérez Jiménez dic- 
tatorship; the base of the programs of 
reform and development had been laid 
by Betancourt and could be built upon 
by Leoni. 

However, Leoni had one handicap 
from which Betancourt did not suffer. 
In his government he did not have the 
loyal co-operation of the Copei party, 
which Betancourt had enjoyed for five 
years. With Leoni’s inauguration, there 
was opposition within both Acción 
Democratica and Copei to a continua- 
tion of the biparty coalition. As a 
result, Leoni’s first cabinet was com- 
posed of only members of Acción Demo- 
cratica and Independents. When the 
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cabinet was reorganized later in the 
year, members of the URD end Uslar 
Pietris National] Democratic Front 
entered the government, and ihe Copei 
moved more firmly into the opposition. 

This situation could present a new 
kind of test of the ability of Venezuela’s 
nascent democratic political system to 
survive. The Copei will, in all likeli- 
hood, offer the kind of “loyal opposi- 
tion” which was missing during the 
Betancourt regime, for the Copeyanos 
are convinced, after their v2ry good 
showing in the 1963 election, that they 
will be able to win the subsequent one. 
Thus, even apart from their belief in 
democratic government, they are un- 
likely to try to overthrow Leoni un- 
constitutionally. 
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The first test of the situation, then, , 
will be the ability and willingness of 
the predominantly Acción Democrática 
regime to deal legitimately with such 
opposition, which although “loyal” will 
probably be nonetheless strong. The 
second test may well come at the time 
of the 1968 election. It may concern 
the ability of Copei to accept defeat— 
should it come—when they fully expect 
victory; or contrariwise, the willingness 
and ability of Acción Democrática to 
give up power after ten years in office. 

There are strong reasons to believe 
that both Acción Democrática and 
Copei will be able to meet these tests. 
If they can, the democratic political 
system should be able to become well 
established. 


Constitutional Socialism in Yugoslavia * 
By Ivan Maxsmovi6 


ABSTRACT: The new constitution recently inaugurated in 
Yugoslavia expresses the profound political and economic 
changes which have been taking place during the course of the 
last decade in the country and which are still under way. The 
beginning of the changes commenced as far back as in 1950 
with the law on management of economic enterprises and other 
organizations under state ownership and control, on the part of 
workers’ collectives in them. This law and its implementation 
brought about deep political and economic changes in the coun- 
try in the next period. In the sphere of political relations and 
institutions the system of self-government was introduced. Po- 
litical self-government consists in that all political forms of gov- 
ernment, including the state authority, are performed by all 
members of the society directly (in communes) or on the basis 
of representatives in the federal or republican parliament. 
This system seeks to devolve on associative political bodies— 
assemblies in communes, republics, and in the federation—all 
functions of state authority and to integrate the functions of 
political parties into the system of political government on the 
part of the entire society. Along with these political changes, 
the economic system loses the characteristic of a centralized, 
administratively conducted planned model of the socialist econ- 
omy, such as it was so far, and assumes the characteristics of 
a new model of planned economy with strongly expressed ele- 
ments of the market and of an independent economic activity of 
decentralized economic organization. In this sense the Yugo- 
slav social system differs both from the model of the socialist 
system in the Soviet Union and from the existing systems in 
the West. 
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N Yugoslavia the process of develop- 

ment of democratic political forms 
has been astonishingly rapid, being 
perhaps facilitated also by speciic his- 
torical circumstances. The comparative 
independence from external faciors in 
organizing and waging the military 
struggle during World War II, the ex- 
tremely independent ideological and 
political attitude of the Communist 
Party of Yugoslavia (CPY), the his- 
torical position of Yugoslavia between 
two cultural-political climates in the 
world, the specific characteristi= traits 
of the Yugoslav peoples, among which 
the striving for political indep2ndence 
and for independent views on possible 
models particularly stand out—<ll these 
facts have accelerated the deve opment 
of a specific outlook on the >olitical 
nature of socialism. ‘The stat2 appa- 
ratus is most sensitive to its continuous 
but changing role. It recognizes that 
if the continuous process of political 
transformation is not incessantly carried 
out, or rather, if the state apparatus 
retains the monopoly of economic and 
political management, the individual— 
the working man—inevitably becomes 
the tool of the new political force of 
bureaucracy. The only way out of this 
is the process of democratization of 
economic life which is then followed by 
the democratization of politica. life. 

It is a mutually interdependent proc- 
ess. Democratic forms in the sphere 
of economic development must impel 
and form the development of the new 
political mechanism while this mecha- 
nism must offer an opportunity for the 
most thorough expression of economic 
democracy. Both these processes nec- 
essarily lead in the Jong run to the 
elimination of forces of bureaucracy, 
and also of all political forms which 
the bureaucratic apparatus had applied 
—political parties and the very state 
apparatus of the executive administra- 
tive body of political authority—to per- 
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form the political function and factual 
authority “in the name of the people.” 
The task and the substance of genuine 
socialist democracy is to work out a 
political system of direct democracy the 
organizational forms of which will en- 
able every individual directly to partici- 
pate in the creation of political author- 
siy—-in both the horizontal and the 
vertical levels and structures of the 
political system. ‘The forms and meth- 
ods of development of direct democracy 
may be very specific and varied depend- 
ing upon the degree of material and 
political maturity of socialist society, 
and they are constantly changing. For 
this reason, socialism must necessarily 
develop in very varied forms. How- 
ever, the substance must be identical: 
to free the personality from the pres- 
sure of the state apparatus and its 
political correction, from political par- 
ties, to place the personality in a posi- 
tion of direct participation in the crea- 
tion of elements and preconditions for 
this development. This is, in the brief- 
est outline, the substance of socialist 
democracy without whose development 
—according to the Yugoslav political 
philosophy—there is no socialism." 

As far back as 1950 the above-men- 
tioned views matured in Yugoslavia, 
and it began building its new social 
system upon this political, economic, 
and philosophic concept Yugoslavia 
passed a law of management over eco- 
nomic enterprises which, in our opinion, 
represented a historical landmark not 
only of the political and economic de- 
velopment in Yugoslavia, but also of 
the contemporary tendencies of the de- 
velopment of socialism. 

This law has opened the door to far- 
reaching changes in the political and 
economic structures of Yugoslavia 
which have found their legal and politi- 
cal elaboration only in the recently 


1 Edvard Kardelj, Socialist Democracy in 
Yugoslav Practice (Oslo, 1954). 
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adopted Constitution, but which are 
*- still far from being perfect. The sub- 
stance of this law is reflected in the 
fact that the state ownership of means 
of production is handed to workers for 
management, thus opening the road to 
a gradual realization of the principle 
of economic democracy. This law con- 
tains the core of the principles of self- 
management in all spheres of social life 
in Yugoslavia, one which has been 
rapidly expanded in the course of the 
following years. 


2 Article 1 of this law passed on June 26, 
1950 envisages that factories, mines, com- 
munications, commercial, agricultural, and 
other state economic enterprises be managed, 
in the name of the social community, by 
work collectives through their representative 
bodies workers’ councils and management 
committees. The workers’ council is elected 
from among all the workers. The workers’ 
council and its executive management com- 
muttee have all the economic competencies 
relating to the organization and planning of 
production, determination of prices, and dis- 
tribution of the income, cadres, and work 
relations in the enterprises. In the seven- 
year mandate period alone, that is, between 
1950 and 1963, more than one million work- 
ers and employees have been members of 
workers’ councils, this being more than 30 
per cent of their total number in Yugo- 
slavia without taking into account the statis- 
tically nonregistered bodies of workers’ self- 
management, as well as the individuals who 
have been elected more than once during the 
past ten mandate periods Up to 1963, in- 
clusive self-management bodies were intro- 
duced also in social services schools of all 
kinds and levels, scientific institutions, cul- 
tural-educational communities, and humani- 
tarian institutions (The SFRY Statistic Year- 
book, 1963). 

3 The political territcrial counterpart of the 
law on workers’ self-management is the 
General Law on the Organization of Com- 
munes and Districts of June 26, 1955— 
which was improved later with the series 
of amendments and supplements According 
to this law, the entire political territory of 
Yugoslavia is divided into communes which 
are the basic “tetritorial-political units” of 
the system. The basic characteristic of the 
communes as the political form of authority 
is in that they are governed by the people’s 
committees iepreseniztive bodies elected 
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THE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 


In this spirit, the new constitution, 
passed in April 1963, seeks to empha- 
size and stimulate the results achieved 
and the experience gained in the past. 
Several important political and organ- 
izational solutions of the new constitu- 
tion are particularly interesting in this 
connection. 

(1) The new constitution concur- 
rently seeks to expand the sphere of 
direct and indirect government and in- 
fluence of individuals in the horizontal 
direction by extending the rights of 
self-government from the work com- 
munity—economic self-government — 
guaranteed under the previous consti- 
tution to the sociopolitical community. 
In his work community the individual 
participates in the administrative acts of 
the microcommunity while in his nar- 
row political territory—the commune— 
he directly carries out the political 
authority backing his own interest, the 
interests of his work community, and 
the broader interests of the territorial 
political community: in the council of 
work communities and in the political 
council of the commune, at voters 
meetings, in management bodies of 
other work organizations, and the like 

(2) The new constitution vertically 
expands the sphere of the direct and 
indirect political influence of individ- 
uals, of work organizations, and of basic 
political communities. This is being 
through direct vote and delegation, which 
have not only a legislative function but also 
all other functions of state authority—ad- 
ministrative and executive functions—on their 
respective teintories Thus is the political 
and state authority decentralized into several 
independent and mutually connected state- 
social] centers for passing decisions—com- 
munes The number of these “centers” or 
communes amounted to 577 in 1964 Nume- 
ous communes merge into districts on the 


basis of economic, geographic, and sociocul- 
tural criteria. J 
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achieved in several ways. First, the 
self-government of citizens in the com- 
mune is constituted as the political 
basis of the singular sociopolitical sys- 
tem in Yugoslavia (article 73) while 
the commune is granted extensive self- 
government rights in the sphere of 
political and economic life (articles 96, 
99, 101, 102). Second, by the fact 
that representative bodies of higher 
ranking political conglomeration—dis- 
tricts, republic, and federation—on the 
basis of general and equal suffrage are 
elected on the principle of communal 
delegation, the commune being the basic 
political community (articles 76, 77).° 

(3) The new constitution seeks to 
introduce an ever greater number of 
citizens of various professions in all 
forms of political representative engage- 
ment on the vertical and horizontal 


4JIr this sense the Yugoslav self-govern- 
ment system differs from local self-govern- 
ment in the West which mostly performs 
“devclved” political functions on the part 
of perliament, and also from local self-gov- 
ernment in the East, in socialist countries 
where no distinction is made between the 
pohtical functions of the state and the 
functions of local self-government, but where 
jurisdiction is presupposed in favor of higher 
ranking state bodies. Thus, in practice, self- 
government bodies perform solely functions 
delegated from above The new constitution 
of Yugoslavia solves the political jurisdiction 
in favor of communes and local bodies, grant- 
ing them the constitutional right to perform 
all functions of the social community except 
those which are defined in the constitution 
as the specific rights of the federation and 
republics—articles 96 and 101 of the new 
constitution 

5 As far as we know, no system of local 
self-government today applies this delegation 
system in the vertical organization of politi- 
cal authority. It was applied in the Soviet 
Union in the period from the Revolution 
until 1936 when it was abandoned after the 
adoption of Stalin’s constitution. See M. 
Jovičić, “Communal System According to the 
Preliminary Draft of the New Constitution 
in Relation to Foreign Systems of Local 
Self-Government,” Archives for Law Sciences, 
Beograd. No 3/4 (1962), p 512. 
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levels, and to secure their increasing in- 
terdependence. It achieves this by 
limiting the number of terms of the 
members of assemblies, councils, and 
executive bodies (no one may be elected 
for two consecutive terms), by pro- 
hibiting a person from performing rep- 
resentative functions at several levels 
concurrently (article 82), and by the 
limitation of the total period of repre- 
sentative service (article 83). This 
principle is known in Yugoslav litera- 
ture as the “principle of rotation” of 
the holder of political authority. 

(4) The new constitution seeks to 
abolish or at least to reduce to a mini- 
mum the differences between the citi- 
zens as a political being and as an 
economic being. This is achieved by 
inaugurating the principle under which 
citizens are elected to representative 
bodies of sociopolitical communities on 
all levels ranging from the municipal up 
to the federal assembly, both by the ter- 
ritorial-political criterion and by the 
criterion of their professional activity 
(article 75). 

Representative bodies of political 
authority are organized in such a way 
as to express and realize this require- 
ment. In the basic political territory, 
in the commune, assembly consists of 
two chambers, the communal chamber 
and the chamber of the working com- 
munities. The former chamber rep- 
resents man as a citizen, that is, his 
political being, and the latter chamber, 
man as the representative of the work 
organization, as a working man of any 
profession. 

For the federal and republican as- 
semblies, this idea is increasingly ex- 
panded so that in the Federal Assembly 
of the SFRY—#in addition to the Fed- 
eral Chamber, which is a chamber of 
elected delegates of citizens who are 
elected according to absolutely political 
criteria whose number depends upon 
the territory, the number of inhabitants, 
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and the like (article 166)—-we have 
“another four chambers of delegates of 
the working people from work com- 
munities of communal assemblies who 
are elected upon the basis of their role 
and record in work organizations. 
These are the Economic Chamber, the 
Chamber of Education and Culture, the 
Chamber of Social Welfare and 
Health, and the Organizational Political 
Chamber. The laws which are passed 
are always the expression of the 
will of the representative body con- 
sisting of two houses. Together with 
the federal and republican chambers 
conceived as “political chambers” a 
corresponding ‘professional’ chamber 
carries out the legislative functions in the 
sphere of specific social relations, in the 
sphere of economic, educational-cul- 
tural, and social-health problems, while 
the organizational-political chamber 
deals with questions from the very or- 
ganization of the political system. For 
this reason, in contrast to other cham- 
bers, members of management bodies of 
work communities can only be selected 
to the organizational-political chamber. 

(5) The new constitution also seeks 
to transform the legislative assemblies 
into the highest bodies of self-manage- 
ment on a definite territorial basis. The 
constitution does not give to any of 
the assemblies the absolute power either 
in the the horizontal or vertical scale 
of organization of authority, but the 
Federal Assembly is the supreme body 
of authority “within the rights and ob- 
ligations of the federation” (article 
163), and the other assemblies carry 
out the corresponding functions on the 
territories of communes, districts, so- 
cilalist republics, and autonomous re- 
gions (articles 96, 105, 108). This se- 
cures the political basis of Yugoslav 
federalism. In addition, the assemblies 
are established as the real holders of 
authority and management by the fact 
that their functions contain both the 
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legislative and executive-administrative 
functions of authority while they them- 
selves are treated as unique “working 
and legislative bodies” in all spheres of 
social life. This new role is reflected 
also in the competences which the con- 
stitution grants to assemblies to have, in 
addition to exclusively political func- 
tions, also a whole series of functions 
of an economic and cultural-educational 
nature (article 164). It is particularly 
Important to note the statutory pro- 
vision according to which the assembly 
performs all these functions “directly 
and exclusively” and cannot devolve 
these rights either on its bodies and 
commissions or on executive and admin- 
istrative bodies of authority (article 
164, paragraph 1). Finally, a series of 
articles of the new constitution which 
relate to the Federal Assembly ex- 
plicitly define the subordination and re- 
sponsibility of executive and adminstra- 
tive bodies to the assembly. The as- 
sembly can pass laws and other acts 
independently from the initiatives and 
proposals of executive bodies against 
their opinion and substantiation (article 
232). The function of members of 
executive and administrative bodies of 
the assembly is limited in time to four 
years, and the mandate of these func- 
tions may exceptionally—under a de- 
cision of the assembly—be prolonged 
for the next consecutive four years at 
the longest (article 236). Thus the 
constitution, in principle, has strongly 
confined bureaucracy and the independ- 
ence of executive and administrative 
bodies from parliament. 

(6) Finally, the new constitution 
seeks to secure the juridical protection 
of the principles of constitutionalism 
as well as of constitutional provisions 
about legality. It achieves this by 
setting up a constitutional court, an 
institution which was unknown in the 
constitution of 1946 Without enter- 
ing here into the great number of prob- 
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lems which this institution implies, we 
would like to point out two of its im- 
portant functions. The new constitu- 
tion authorizes the constitutional court 
to propose to the Federal Assembly the 
abolition of all federal laws which are 
not in accordence with the principles 
of the constitution (article 245) and 
to give its opinion to the Federal As- 
sembly as to whether the republican 
constitution is contrary to the constitu- 
tion of Yugoslavia. Second, the new 
constitution authorizes the constitu- 
tional court to cancel or abolish any 
regulation or act (except law) which 
is not in accordance with the constitu- 
tion or the federal Jaw. Numerous eco- 
nomic organizations have already 
availed themselves of these rights, in- 
stituting proceedings against law pro- 
visions after the adoption of the con- 
stitution. 


THE PLACE AND FUNCTION OF 
POLITICAL PARTES 


In contrast to most constitutions in 
the world, to the constitution of Yugo- 
slavia of 1946, and to the constitutional 
law of 1953 che new constitution of 
Yugoslavia explicitly deals with the 
main political parties in Yugoslavia, 
the League of Communists of Yugo- 
slavia (LCY) and the Socialist AHi- 
ance of the Working People of Yugo- 
slavia (SAWPY). 

(1) In connection with the LCY ° 
the new constitution sums up in brief 
its political role in the new history of 
Yugoslavia. The constitution then de- 
termines the role and place of this 
political organization in the system of 


6 With 1,300,000 members ın the first half 
of 1964, the LCY represents an organization 
which includes about 30 per cent of the 
entire working population in the social sec- 
tor In its composition 362 per cent are 
workers, 38 4 per cent employees, and 79 per 
cent agriculturists. 
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political democracy and social self-gov- 
ernment. With its guiding, ideological, 
and political work the LCY “is the 
basic initiator of political activity for 
the protection of the achievements of 
the revolution of socialist relations” 
and especially for the enhancing of the 
socialist social and democratic con- 
science of people” (article VI). 

Thus has the constitution, somehow 
or other in a generalized way, fixed the 
political function of the LCY under 
present conditions, which is the result 
of a long process of political develop- 
ment and evolution of the LCY. The 
substance of the evolution was set down 
as far back as at the Seventh Congress 
of the LCY in 1958, when the new 
program of the party was adopted. 
Without entering into details we may 
say that it is based upon the concept 
that the leading political role of the 
LCY in Yugoslavia—as all other politi- 
cal parties—will gradually disappear in 
the future along with the development 
of socialist democracy and the system 
of self-government. Meanwhile, the 
Sixth Congress of the LCY in 1952 has 
indicated and the Seventh Congress in 
1958 has defined the elements of the 
gradual transient position of the LCY 
and its place in the system of ‘Yugo- 
slavia. The starting position is based 
upon the orientation of the party or- 
ganization and party work of the LCY 
in the direction of the further political 
and economic consolidation of the sys- 
tem of self-government whereby the 
LCY retains the leading ideological and 
organizational role, but neither the LCY 
as a whole nor its individual bodies and 
members can be identified with the sys- 
tem of authority or appropriate a politi- 
cal monopoly in it. 

This destatization and debureaucrati- 
zation of functions of the LCY in rela- 
tion to the apparatus of political au- 
thority in which the party hands over 
the direct political control to bodies 
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of authority is accompanied also by 
changes as regards the method of this 
influence. The sixth plenum of the 
Central Committee of the LCY, held in 
1964, in the document relating to the 
basic guidelines for the precongress ac- 
tivity, stresses that the method of party 
work today consists in “that social af- 
fairs are transferred to social forums 
where the working people including com- 
munists as members of self-government 
bodies and collectives publicly and 
democratically agree and decide every 
day.” The new role of the LCY can be 
perceived also in the evaluation of two 
harmful tendencies of party activity 
identified in this same document. ‘The 
first is “the bureaucratic concept” which 
sees in the League of Communists solely 
the external factor which acts from 
above, and sees in the member of the 
League of Communists the man who is 
entitled to prescribe what is socialist 
and what is not. This practice “under- 
estimates and neglects the role of self- 
government bodies and activity of socio- 
political organizations as well as the 
obligations of the communists in them.” 
On the other hand, this same document 
evaluates as harmful the underestima- 
tion and neglect of the leading political 
role of the League of Communists among 
the Communists themselves. The re- 
sult, in the long run, is “the surrender of 
the leading role of non-socialist or bu- 
reaucratic—conservative—social forces 
and tendencies.” 

(2) The largest and most numerous 
political organization in Yugoslavia is, 
however, the Socialist Alliance of the 
Working People of Yugoslavia—the 
SAWPY7 The constitution has defined 


7T In 1963 the SAWPY had 7,545 million 
members, this representing about 40 per cent 
of the total number of inhabitants in Yugo- 
slavia. Its work is developing today in 
8,764 local organizations, 25,548 branch of- 
fices and over 20,000 sections (SFRY Statis- 
tical Yearbook 1963). 
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the SAWPY as a “voluntary democratic 
alliance of citizens’ and as “the broad- 
est support of socio-political activity in 
the social self-government of the work- 
ing people.” The constitution has also 
granted very extensive political rights 
to the SAWPY because the citizens 
“discuss the socio-political questions 
from all spheres of social life” and 
“pass political conclusions as regards 
the solution of these questions.” The 
constitution emphasizes that a very im- 
portant function of the SAWPY is “‘so- 
cial control,” which it performs con- 
cerning the work of social bodies and 
bodies of social self-government, of or- 
ganizations and individuals, holders of 
public function “particularly as regards 
the securing of the publicity and re- 
sponsibility of their work.” The con- 
stitution also grants to the SAWPY the 
right to take ‘political initiative in all 
spheres of social life.” 

The massive character of this politi- 
cal organization is also reflected in the 
fact that this is a form in which every- 
one may act: members of the LCY, 
members of the SAWPY, as well as 
those who are not members. The con- 
stitution stresses that the SAWPY is an 
“open organization.” For this reason, 
certain Yugoslav political theoreticians 
see in the SAWPY something more than 
a political forum in the classic sense of 
the word. They define it as “general 
people’s assembly,” a special feature 
of the Yugoslav political development 
which introduces “significant changes 
into the classic structure and function 
of party systems, and also of political 
organizations in general.” ° 


THE New CONSTITUTION AND NEW 
AND OLD PROBLEMS 


Tf the new constitution of Yugoslavia 
has endeavored to set up the most demo- 


8 Jovan Dordevic, op cit, p. 96. 
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cratic mechanism for the settlement of 
numerous problems in the sphere of poli- 
tics and economics, it has certainly not 
been able to eliminate or settle them 
with the provisions of the constitution 
themselves. The Yugoslav Vice-Presi- 
dent Edvard Kardelj has stressed this 
fact as far back as on the occasion of 
the inauguration of the constitution. 
“This is a Constitution,” he said “of a 
socialist society which approaches with 
open eyes the contradictions of its own 
development and endeavours to set up 
the most democratic mechanism for their 
settlement.” ® Vice-President Kardelj 
has included among these “the contra- 
dictions between the individual and so- 
cial interest,” as “impartially given” and 
as “forms in which sccial progress is car- 
ried out” in the Yugoslav society. 

In the settlement of contradictions 
emerging from the varying interests of 
the individual and of society, the new 
constitution mostly proceeded along two 
lines. In contrast to the constitution 
of 1946, it has greatly promoted and 
secured the socioeconomic position of 
the individual, of the citizen in the sys- 
tem, and has granted him constitutional 
stability. On the other hand, the new 
constitution has weakened the role and 
function of the state and administrative 
apparatus in the political sphere of au- 
thority and in the sphere of economic 
competencies, but has not abolished 
them. 


THE Economic System: Economic 
LIBERALIZATION 


Yugoslavia had begun the construc- 
tion of a socialist economy as a central- 
ist, statist, planned economy in which 
the entire economic might was concen- 
trated in the hands of the state appa- 


® Speech at the joint session of the Federal 
Council and of the Council of Producers of 
the Federal People’s Assembly, April 7, 1963 
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ratus and in which the political au- 
thority converged with the economic 
one. The process of decentralization of 
this power which has been evolving dur- 
ing the course of the last decade, espe- 
cially after the new constitution, has 
substantially narrowed the economic 
function of state bodies, but has not 
yet abolished them.*® In certain vital 
economic questions such as investment 
policy, insurance policy, the policy of 
primary and secondary distribution of 
the national income, the price policy, 
the influence of the federal bodies, the 
administration is still very strong and 
decisive: In the face of great dispro- 


10jt is extremely important to establish 
that the new political self-government sys- 
tem and the process of decentralization of 
the economic system in Yugoslavia have not 
weakened, but on the contrary have con- 
siderably consolidated the dynamism and rate 
of the economic growth in Yugoslavia Yugo- 
slavia developed in the period 1948/1960 at 
the average annual rate of increase of the 
national product of 73 per cent, industry 
102 per cent, agriculture 4.7 per cent, while 
the indices of the annual increase for individ- 
ual periods of time amounted to 2.4 per cent 
(1948-1952), 88 per cent (1953-1956), 12 per 
cent (1957-1960), 14 per cent (1963-1964). 
(“Tendencies of the Change of the Yugoslav 
Economy in the Period 1952-1960,” Federal 
Institute for Economic Planning of the 
SFRY and Statistical Yearbook for 1963.) 
Taking the eight-year period between 1952 
and 1960 as a whole, the rate of the Yugo- 
slav economic growth was the most rapid 
in the world. 

11 Several data may illustrate these facts: 
(1) by means of various economic instru- 
ments the federation participated as far 
back as 1963 with $4.3 per cent in the total 
distribution of the net social product—and 
economic organization with 457 per cent; 
(2) in 1963 the federation particlpated with 
225 per cent in direct investment activity 
and in 1960 even with 771 per cent, while 
we have no data for its indirect influence 
in the current period; (3) about 70 per cent 
of the total volume of prices is under direct 
or indirect administrative control (Statisti- 
cal Documents of the Federal Statistical 
Bureau, 1964). 
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a portions in the development of indi- 


vidual economic branches, spheres, and 
regions in Yugoslavia and of consider- 
able differences in technological equip- 
ment, productivity, and general and 
economic culture, as well as the volume 
of the income realized in individual 
spheres and branches of the Yugoslav 
economy,’” the consistent implementa- 
tion and realization of constitutional 
principles concerning the formation of 
“equal conditions of production,” re- 
numeration according to ‘‘work done,” 
and unique market and free trade of 
products and services encounter great 
institutional and structural obstacles in 
the economic sphere, and for the time 
being still represent a political deter- 
mination rather than actual economic 
possibilities and realizations. At the 
same time, the decentralized economic 
management of the economy which has 
proved to be an effective incentive to 
productivity has also displayed certain 
negative aspects such as the strengthen- 
ing of the oligo-monopoly positions of 
certain branches and economic enter- 
prises, the supremacy of the mentality 
of profits and interests in relation to 
the interest of social requirement in the 
activity of individual producers, and the 
like. 

Nevertheless the resolutions which 
have been endorsed in the Federal As- 
sembly lately, the draft laws which are 
the topic of discussion and are about to 
be adopted, some of the legally passed 
decisions—all these are aimed at the 


12 The average nominal net personal re- 
ceipts per employed person in the socialist 
republics in the first half of 1964: in Mon- 
tenegro 29.0, in Serbia 309, in Croatia 35.5, 
and in Slovenia 435 (in thousands of dinars). 
The Yugoslav average was 33.5 In economic 
branches, the discrepancy was expressed as 
follows: industry 33.7, agriculture 25.1, for- 
estry 23.8, trade 38.6, crafts 314 (Monthly 
indices of the SFRY Statistical Bureau for 
1964, inclusive to April). 
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decentralization of the economic sys- 
tem. Among these measures we would 
particularly like to stress: first, those 
relating to the process of “change in 
the global distribution of available so- 
cial means in favour of work organiza- 
tions,’ and at the expense of state 
bodies; second, the legal abolition of 
all centralized social investment funds 
owned and controlled by the govern- 
ment, and the creation of an insurance 
and credit system which will be able in 
the future to develop relations with 
work organizations and communes upon 
the principles of the priority of eco- 
nomic criteria in relation to political 
owners; third, changes in the method- 
ology of social planning and the decline 
of the influence of administrative bodies 
on prices and conditions of trade; and 
fourth, freeing “foreign trade from direct 
interference on the part of executive-po- 
litical and administrative bodies.” 13 


THE POLITICAL SYSTEM: DEBUREAUC- 
RATIZATION AND DEPROFES- 
SIONALIZATION 


A similar process of democratization 
and of reduced influence of state execu- 
tive bodies is being carried out also in 
the sphere of the political system and 
apparently encounters lesser obstacles 
than the economic system in the realiza- 
tion of the basic principles of the new 
constitution. However, this is also not 
a thornless path. 

Let us stress in the first place the 
positive elements in the process. The 
very elections for new representative 
bodies in the federal and republican as- 
sembly in 1963 have shown new demo- 
cratic tendencies in the spirit of the new 


13 “Resolution on the Basic Guidelines for 
the Further Development of the Economic 
System” of April 16-17, 1964, Parts IVM, 
in the booklet Basic Problems of the Further 
Development of the Economic System (Bel- 
grade: Federal Assembly, 1964), p. 109 ff, 
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constitution. The principle of the re- 
placement of the current leading politi- 
cal personalities in bodies of authority 
(rotation) is being implemented and, 
this being equally important, numerous 
personalities have been included into po- 
litical life who so far had not been poli- 
ticians in the professional sense of the 
word,*4# 

Significantly these nonprofessional 
politicians have displayed a compara- 
tively greater independence from ad- 
ministrative bodies. They expressed 
nonconformist views and suggested solu- 
tions which were not covered in advance 
with the authority of political forums. 

In the relationship between assemblies 
and their executive and administrative 
bodies, the presert practice also shows 
certain shifts in the direction of the re- 
alization of constitutional principles. As 
a matter of fact, executive bodies are 
still the proponents o: most of the draft 
laws. But the positive process is re- 
flected in the fact that the draft laws 
of executive bodies are extensively dis- 
cussed in assembly council and com- 
mittees where they are often subject 
to criticisms and urdergo substantial 
changes which executive bodies must 
subsequently insert in the texts. The 
Federal Assembly mcreover has lately 
passed numerous resolutions to serve as 
future guidelines for zhe economic and 
political system, which represent the 
framework and limits within which the 
activity of executive bodies in propos- 
ing draft laws is ncw developing. 

Nevervheless, even within the political 
system and in its curther improvement 
in the spirit of the constitution numer- 


14 Half of the current members of the Fed- 
eral Assercbly councils have had a university 
education, and one-third of them have gradu- 
ated from vocational schools. Out of 670 
deputies, 131 are women In provincial as- 
semblies this ratio is somewhat less favor- 
able. 
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ous problems and obstacles are emerg- 
ing which are expressed in the process 
of transformation of political institu- 
tions. Various factors are acting in this 
which do not allow for the speed and 
radical nature of changes which the con- 
stitution presupposes. These factors rep- 
resent, in general, the existing contradic- 
tions of the individual and social inter- 
est, local commufiities and republics, 
republics and the federation, and its 
more profound reasons should be sought 
in both the economic and the historically 
created differences which exist in Yugo- 
slavia and which it has not yet been 
possible to overcome. These factors 
moreover are intensified by bureaucratic 
tendencies of blind devotion to the state 
apparatus and the inclination to admin- 
istrative and political pressure, instead 
of democratic methods of government 
and society. These barriers to the im- 
plementation of the new constitution 
have yet to be overcome. 

The principle of replacement (rota- 
tion) of political representatives and 
leaders in bodies of authority—assem- 
blies—is effected at a slower rate than 
necessary, and the composition of repre- 
sentative bodies still reflects the strong 
influence of administrative factors. The 
number of representatives of work or- 
ganizations, especially of direct pro- 
ducers in representative bodies, remain 
insufficient. In assemblies of communes 
the percentage of administrative person- 
nel is dominant. In assemblies them- 
selves the executive and administrative 
bodies still have a very strong position. 
Thus, for example, the federal adminis- 
trative bodies remain the proponents of 
almost all the laws and measures in the 
sphere of the social system: the system 
of pensions, distribution in institutions, 
the budget and tax system, and school- 
ing. The federal administrations, more- 
over, have passed certain regulations 
which, under the new constitution, per- 
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a, {ain to the jurisdiction of the provincial 
legislature. 


CoNCLUSION 


In summary, it may be observed that 
the Yugoslav political practice after the 
adoption of the new constitution is still 
faced with numerous structural and in- 
stitutional problems. In fact to some 
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extent, especially in the sphere of eco- 
nomic relations, it lags behind the in- 
tentions and principles expressed in this 
document. Still, the adoption of the 
new constitution is a major step in the 
progressive development of the political 
system, and offers proof that the politi- 
cal conscience of the country will con- 
tinue to serve as a powerful impetus for 
future progressive transformations. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Trends in International Economics 


By CHARLES P. 


N the history of economic analysis, 

different periods have been dom- 
inated by particular problems. In the 
1920’s, for example, international eco- 
nomics was preoccupied with the transfer 
problem—how to move large volumes 
of purchasing power from one country 
to another—an issue given rise to by 
war debts and German reparations after 
World War I. During the 1930’s, the 
central problem was unemployment, and 
the intellectual history of international 
economics was largely derivative, taking 
over the insights of Keynes on income 
determination and applying them to 
open rather than to closed economies. 
In the 1960’s, however, no one problem 
dominates international economics. In- 
stead, four issues can be singled out as 
major: international economic integra- 
tion, the relations running between trade 
and growth, persistent disequilibrium in 
international payments, and the ade- 
quacy of international reserves. All 
four have a common origin in the in- 
crease in world trade and communica- 
tion, arising from the increase in speed 
and decrease in cost of transport and 
communication, which have made de- 
veloped countries conscious of fiber 
common destiny, stirred poorer couh- 
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tries to increase their levels of living, 
and multiplied trade and financial con- 
tacts internationally, at the same time 
that domestic governments have assumed 
responsibility for the direction of their 
economies, and in particular have under- 
taken defenses against unemployment. 

This paper proposes to examine the 
present condition of international eco- 
nomic analysis in terms of these four 
problems. The means are arbitrary. 
One could as readily begin with pure 
theory,’ or with methodology, and in 
particular with the growing insistence 
that economic analysis lend itself to 


i For a brilliant summary of the pure 
theory, see J. Bhagwati, “The Pure Theory 
of International Trade, “Economic Journal, 
Vol. 74 (March 1964), pp. 1-84. Other sum- 
maries are contained in Bhagwati, “Recent 
Trends in the Pure Theory of International 
Trade,” International Trade Theory tn a 
Developing World, ed. R. Harrod and D, C. 
Hague (London: Macmillan & Company, 
1963), which is itself a useful summary of 
recent work in international economics; and 
G. Haberler, A Survey of International Trade 
Theory (rev. and enlarged edition; Princeton, 
N J.: Princeton University, 1961}. A state- 
ment of problems is set out in my “United 
States Economic Foreign Policy: Research 
Requirements for 1965,” World Politics, Vol. 
11 (July 1959), pp. 588-613 
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TRENDS IN [NTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS 


empirical verification.* To say every- 
thing that needs saying under the 
present organization involves tucking 
some topics into a Procrustean bed. 
But within limits, it is impossible to 
say everything. 

ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 


Classic theory was persuaded that 
free trade was the best policy. The 
infant-industry case of increasing re- 
turns to scale was granted, but this was 
all. Already in the 1930's, however, it 
was proved that while some trade was 
better than no trade, it was far from 
clear that free trade was better than no 
trade.2 If one took account of the 
redistribution of income and welfare 
within and between countries as a 
result of increases or decreases of trade, 
one could not discuss how trade affected 
welfare without specifying how each 
person’s welfare counted. From a 
highly nationalistic point of view, count- 
ing one country’s welfare but not that 
of its trading partners, the welfare 
optimum was the so-called optimum 
tarifi—that tariff which enabled a coun- 
try to improve its terms of trade— 
prices of exports relative to those for 
imports—without disproportionately re- 
ducing the volume of goods traded.* 

2 Economic theorems can have an intel- 
lectual origin, rather than a practical one. 
Recently one of our colleagues asked P. A 
Samuelson what empirical information the 
factor-plice-equalization theorem (see below) 
developed from The answer, of course, set 
out in the article, is that it was inspired by a 
question in class See P. A. Samuelson, 
“International Trade and the Equalization of 
Factor Prices,” Economic Journal, Vol 58 
(June 1948), pp. 163-184 

3 See P A. Samuelson, “The Gains from 
Trade,” Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science, Vol 5 (May 1959), pp. 
195-205; M C. Kemp, “The Gains from 
International Trade,” Economic Journal, Vol. 
72 (December 1962), pp 803-819; and P A. 
Samuelson, “The Gain from International 
Trade Once Again,” Ibid, pp 820-829. 

“See T. Scitovsky, “A Reconsideration of 
the Theory of Tariffs,” Review of Economic 
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From a cosmopolitan point of view, 
with different weights for the welfare 
of different countries, the optimum- 
welfare position was reached not with 
tariffs alone, but with a combination of 
tariff and subsidy, the latter undertaken 
by one country to offset the distorting 
effects on resource allocation of the 
tariff in the other. This is identical 
with foreign aid from the subsidizing to 
the tariff-levying country, and free 
trade. 

The problem in economic integration 
is different: assuming that free trade is 
optimal, is every step toward free trade 
one in the right direction? Is it good to 
form customs unions, or free-trade areas, 
which eliminate tariffs between countries 
without raising the average tariff of the 
integrating partners? Jacob Viner in 
1950 said no: customs unions may have 
two effects, one in creating trade be- 
tween the partners, but another in 
diverting trade from efficient third- 
country sources outside the union to 
less efficient producers inside the union. 
Whether customs unions are good 
depends on whether trade-creation out- 
weighs trade diversion." 

This analysis has been revised in 
international trade and extended to gen- 
eral equilibrium as the theory of the 
second-best. Where there are dis- 
tortions between social and private 
costs, such as tariffs, monopoly, ex- 
ternal economies, and so on, it is not 


Sitidies, Vol 9 (Summer 1962), pp. 89-110, 
^v which a considerable literature derives. 
in this, see especially J. E. Meade, Trade and 
Welfare (London Oxford University Press, 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1955), chap. XVII. 

5See J. Viner, The Customs Union Issue 
(New York, 1950) 

€ See R G., Lipsey and K. Lancaster, “The 
General Theory of the Second-Best,” Review 
of Economic Studtes, Vol. 24 (1956-1957), 
pp. 11-32. See also R. G Lipsey, “The 
Theory of Customs Union: A General Sur- 
vey,” Economic Journal, Vol. 70 (September 
1960), pp 496-513. 
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self-evident that welfare is improved by 
removing any particular distortion. It 
may be desirable, in some circumstances, 
to apply new offsetting distortions. In 
Meade’s metaphor, to climb as high 
as possible it is sometimes necessary to 
descend; not every step upward leads to 
the highest peak. 

How much trade creation and trade 
diversion are inherent in a given cus- 
toms union is one object of study. 
Where countries are juxtaposed and 
competitive at least potentially, trade 
creation is likely to outweigh diversion. 
Where the partners originally trade 
largely with the outside world, the 
prospect is that diversion will dominate. 
The European Economic Community 
fulfills the first requirements.’ Most 
other projected free-trade areas—in 
Latin and Central America, the Middle 
East, Africa, and Asia—fall into the 
the second category.® 

Trade creation and diversion are not 
the only effects of successful customs 
unions. Extension of the market area 
breaks up monopoly,’ and increased in- 
come may spill over into increased 
imports from third countries—a second- 
order trade-creaticn effect. There may 
be increasing returns to scale’? Com- 


7In the flood of books on the European 
Economic Communitv, see, for example, J. E. 
Meade, H. H. Liesner and S. J. Wells, Case 
Studies in Europea: Integration (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1962); E. Benoit, 
Europe at Sues and Sevens (New York. 
Columbia University Press, 1961); and I. 
Frank, The European Common Market (New 
York; Frederick A. Praeger, 1961). 

8 For a favorable view of Latin-American 
integration, see V. L. Urquidi, Free Trade 
and Economic Integration m Latin America 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles. University of 
California Press, 1962). 

e T, Scitovsky, Economic Theory and West- 
ern European Integration, rev. edition (Lon- 
don, 1962). 

10 A useful review of the theory of eco- 
nomic integration is B. Balassa, The Theory 
of Economic Integration (Homewood, Ii.: 
Richard D. Irwin, 1961). 
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panies abroad affected by diversion may s» 
establish productive plants in the area— 
a form of investment creation which 
has stimulated American investment in 
Europe. 

One thought concerns the economist: 
the economic aspects of customs unions 
may be less important than the political 
cohesion needed to hold them together 
under the impact of competition and 
increased trade, which displaces some 
industries and forestalls others. On the 
other hand, if political cohesion is suffi- 
cient to produce a large expansion in 
trade, it may lead to harmonization of 
taxes, to the adoption of common poli- 
cies in the monetary and fiscal field, to 
growing co-operation which ultimately 
may imply unified policies and therefore 
unified government. 

If political cohesion is high, moreover, 
labor and capital may begin to move. 
The theory of international trade is 
formally distinguished by the fact that 
goods move but not factors of produc- 
tion. If there is perfect mobility of 
factors, it can displace the movement 
of goods. Barriers to capital move- 
ments in Europe are formidable, but 
economic growth in western Europe has 
attracted labor from southern Europe." 
And if factors and goods are both free 
to move, the system is underdetermined; 
just as in the factor-price-equalization 
theorem mobile goods can equalize the 
prices of immobile factors under certain 
rigorous assumptions, so under similar 
assumptions, if factors are mobile and 


11 See C, Segré, “Foreign Bond Issues in 
European Markets,” Banca Nazionale del 
Lavoro Quarterly Review, No. 68 (March 
1964), pp 43-87; and my “European Eco- 
nomic Integration and the Development of a 
Single Financial Center for Long-Term 
Capital,” Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, Vol. 90 
(June 1963), pp. 189-210. 

12See, for example, V. C. Lutz, “Foreign 
Workers and Domestic Wage Levels, with 
an Illustration from the Swiss Case,” Banca 
Nazionale del Lavoro Quarterly Review, No. 
64 (March 1963), pp. 189-210. 
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goods slightly less so, factor movement 
“can eliminate the necessity for trade.’® 
Few people believe in the reality of the 
assumptions of the Iactor-price-equaliza- 
tion theorem. Even the milder postu- 
lates of the Heckscher-Ohlin Theorem 
have been called into question by an 
attempt to measure the factor content 
of the United States foreign trade, which 
produced the famous Leontief paradox 
under which it appears that the United 
States exports labor-intensive products 
and imports capital-intensive.* But if 
factors and goods both move, and if 
governments, as a matter of policy in 
an economic-integration setting, for- 


18 See R. A. Mundell, “International Trade 
and Factor Mobility,’ American Economic 
Review, Vol. 47 (Jure 1957), pp. 321-335. 

i14 W. Leontief, “Domestic Production and 
Foreign Trade: The American Capital Posi- 
tion Re-examined,” Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, Vol. 97 (September 
1953), pp. 332-349. This use of the American 
Input-output table to test the Heckscher- 
Ohlin theorem that countries exported the 
goods which embody the factors they have in 
great abundance, has produced a sizeable 
hterature, which falls into three categories: 
(1) claiming that Leonttef’s test was inade- 
quate for statistical reasons, or because he 
omitted, say, natural resources from the 
analysis—-see, for example, J. Vanek, The 
Natural Resource Content of U. S. Foreign 
Trade, 1870~1955 (Cambridge, Mass.: M.LT. 
Press, 1963), (2) suggesting that the 
Heckscher-Ohlin theorem was inadequate, 
for example, R. Robinson, “Factor Propor- 
tions and Comparative Advantage,” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, Vol. 70 (May and 
August 1956), pp. 166-192 and pp. 346-363; 
and (3) objecting neither to measures nor 
analysis, but claiming that protection had 
distorted trade away from the normal 
structure—W. P. Travis, The Theory of 
Trade and Protection (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1964). For 
direct attacks on the Heckscher-Ohlin theorem 
in manufactures, see S. B. Linder, An 
Essay in Trade and Transformation (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1961), chapters 
3 and 4; and J. Dréze, “Quelques réflexions 
séreines sur l’adaptation de l'industrie belge 
au Marché Commun,” in Comptes Rendus 
de la Somété d’Economie Politique de Belgique, 
No. 275 (1960), pp. 3-37. 
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swear the right to interfere in goods and 
factor movements, the distinction be- 
tween international and interregional 
trade becomes blurred. 


TRADE AND GROWTH 


From March to June 1964, represen- 
tatives of 111 countries met in Geneva, 
Switzerland at the United Nations Con- 
ference on ‘Trade and~ Development 
(UNCTAD), called at the insistence of 
the less-developed countries. This 
group believes that while foreign trade 
has been a stimulus to economic growth 
of the trading world of the nineteenth 
century, and of developed countries and 
oil producers in the twentieth, it was 
not currently aiding the underdeveloped 
countries producing primary products. 
The rationale of this position has been 
advanced by Raul Prebisch, the Secre- 
tary~General of the Conference,” along 
with Nurkse, Myrdal, Singer, Myint, 
and others.’® It has been disputed by 
Viner, Haberler, and Meier." The de- 
bate began over policy. It was shifted 


15 Prebisch had developed a number of 
salient ideas as director-general of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Latin 
America. UNCTAD produced an enormous 
literature of which the central item was the 
Secretary-General’s report, Towards a New 
Trade Policy for Development. (New York: 
United Nations, 1964). 

16See R. Nurkse, Patterns of Trade and 
Development (Stockholm. Almqvist & Wiksell, 
1959); G. Myrdal, International Economy 
(New York: Harper, 1956); H. W. Singer, 
“The Distribution of Gains between Invest- 
ing and Borrowing Countries,” American 
Economic Review, Vol. 40 (May 1950), pp. 
473-485; H. Myint, “The Gains from Trade 
and Backward Countries,” Review of Eco- 
nomic Studies, Vol. 22 (1954-1955), pp. 129- 
142. 

17 J. Viner, International Trade and Eco- 
nomic Development (Glencoe, Ni.: Free Press, 
1952); G. Haberler, International Trade and 
Economic Development (Cairo, 1959); G. M. 
Meier, International Trade and Economic De- 
velopment (New York: Harper & Row, 
1963). 
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to the theoretical level by Bhagwati, who 
demonstrated that growth could make a 
country worse off rather than better, if 
the expansion occurred in its export 
product which faced a highly inelastic 
demand;** and by Corden, Johnson, and 
Sodersten,’® who generalized the theory 
in specifying the consequences of vari- 
ous types of pro- and anti-trade biased 
growth, arising from factor increases or 
technological change. The literature is 
surveyed by Chenery, who has also 
empirically examined the import-sub- 
stitution process in national growth.** 
The opposition of ideas is sharp. The 
proponents of the less-developed and 
primary-producing countries argue that 
the demand fcr their output suffers 
from low-income elasticity, such as 
limits the consumption of food as in- 
come rises; from technological change 
which substitutes synthetic for natural 
products and builds more and more 
value-added in developed countries 
on a given input of resource products. 
In addition, developsd countries are ac- 
cused of monopoly selling in manu- 
factures and buying in primary produce; 
and of taking their technological prog- 
ress in higher factor incomes rather 
than sharing it in lower prices. On 
these scores, the terms of trade per- 
sistently turn against the less-developed 
countries, primary-product prices falling 
18 J. Bhagwati, “Immiserizing Growth: A 
Geometrical Note,’ Review of Economic 
Studies, Vol. 25 (June 1958), pp. 201-205. 
19W. M. Corden, “Economic Expansion 
and International Trad2: A Geometiical Ap- 
proach,” Oxford Economic Papers, N.S. VoL 
8 (June 1956), pp. 223-228. H, G. Johnson, 
Money, Trade and Economic Growth (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1962), Chap. 3; and B. Sédersten, A Study 
of Economic Growth and International Trade 
(Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1964). 
20H, B. Chenery, “Comparative Advantage 
and Development Policy,” American Economic 
Review, Vol. 51 March 1961), pp. 18-51. 
21 H. B. Chenery, “Patterns of Industrial 


Growth,” American Economic Review, VoL 
50 (September 1960), pp. 624-654. 
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while the prices of manufactured goods,» 
especially of capital equipment needed 
for development, remain steady or rise. 
Their solution is commodity stabiliza- 
tion agreements, schemes to compen- 
sate producers for falling prices—the 
whole paraphernalia, in short, with 
which the United States is familiar in 
its farm program, expanded world-wide. 

The negative counters that the diff- 
culties of the less-developed countries 
lie not so much in demand as in 
supply, and in particular in their 
incapacity to reallocate resources from 
goods of falling to those of rising 
profitability. The terms of trade are 
not a reward or punishment, so much 
as a signal. The answer.is not rigged 
prices, but greater capacity to transform 
resources among occupations. In short, 
development will produce beneficial 
trade, rather than vice-versa, and the 
slogan “Trade not Aid”? should be 
modified to “Aid and Trade” or “Trade 
via Aid.” UNCTAD ended in sub- 
stantive stalemate. The intellectual gap 
is equally unbridged. 


BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS ADJUSTMENT 


Possibly the most widely reviewed 
book in the history of economics is 
The Balance of Payments of the United 
States in 1968 by W. S. Salant et al. of 
the Brookings Institution.” Commis- 
sioned by the Council of Economic Ad- 
visors, this study was reviewed in the 
academic journals, but in addition the 
Joint Economic Committee of the Con- 
gress published a compendium of sixty- 
eight critiques.” The reason, of course, 


22 W. S. Salant et al, The Balance of Pay- 
ments of the United States in 1968 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1963). 

28 Joint Economic Committee (JEC), The 
United States Balance of Payments, State- 
ments by Bankers, Economists, and Others 
on the Brookings Institution Study of “The 
United States Balance of Payments in 1968” 
(Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 
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was that the balance of payments of 
“this country has been in disequilibrium 
on most definitions since 1953, and on 
a substantial scale since 1960. ‘The 
Brookings Institution was asked whether 
this disequilibrium would right itself 
with time. It concluded that relatively 
steady prices and wages in the United 
States, and rising ones in Europe, were 
in process of bringing balance about, 
but that added liquidity measures— 
discussed below—were needed to finance 
the intervening gap. Many critics dis- 
agreed. Exception was taken to the 
definitions of disequilibrium, to the 
analytical model used by the Brookings 
Institution in relating payments and 
receipts to incomes and prices, to the 
policy measures proposed, and the like. 
Counter-suggestions ranged from doing 
nothing to devaluing the dollar by 
15 per cent, with a wide range be- 
tween. The adjustment issue, intro- 
duced into economic literature by Hume 
in the eighteenth century, and thoroughly 
canvassed in the 1920’s and 1930’s in 
connection with the transfer problem, is 
again in the forefront today. 

The size of the disequilibrium in a 
given historical record depends upon 
what items are added together in ar- 
riving at it. Behind every definition is 
a theory of how the balance of pay- 
ments should work, and of how par- 
ticular items respond to various eco- 
nomic stimuli. The room for disagree- 
ment is evidently substantial. 

The International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) divided items into “autonomous” 
and “compensatory.” A zero balance in 
one group implied a zero balance for 
the other, and was regarded as equi- 
librium. But when the IMF identified 
private items as autonomous and gov- 


1963). Hearings before and papers submitted 
to the JEC on the US payments problem 
over the years 1960 to 1964 constitute a 
valuable addition to the literature on adjust- 
ment. See, for example, note 28 below. 
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ernment as compensatory, strong ex- 
ception was taken. Marshall Plan aid 
may have started out to make good the 
European deficits, but very quickly 
Marshall Plan aid made European 
deficits possible. A compensatory item 
in one context may become autonomous 
in another.** 

The Department of Commerce’s in- 
terest is in how vulnerable the United 
States is to foreign withdrawals. If we 
leave out “errors and omissions,” its 
definition of “over-all balance” is the 
net of gold losses and increases in short- 
term foreign claims on this country. 
United States long-term claims on 
foreigners provide no offset to foreign 
claims here, since they are not available 
to meet demands for liquidity. The 
Department, however, further takes the 
position that United States short-term 
claims on foreigners are equally un- 
available. ‘This position has been dis- 
puted by Lary, partly on empirical 
grounds. In the broad, he argues that 
there should be a different definition of 
equilibrium for traders, who have to 
meet the short-term claims on them with 
regularity, and for bankers, who typi- 
cally lend long and borrow short as a 
business.?> It is true that bankers can- 
not lose liquidity beyond certain limits 
established by confidence. On this ac- 
count the appropriate definition of 
balance-of-payments disequilibrium will 
change as the limits are approached and 
passed. 

A powerful attack on the Brookings 
report was made by Johnson, who held 
that a forecasting model based solely 
on projection of balance-of-payments 


24F. Machlup, “Three Concepts of the 
Balance of Payments and So-Called Dollar 
Shortage,” Economic Journal, Vol. 60 (March 
1950), pp. 46-68 

28 Hal B Lary, Problem of the United 
States as World Trader and Banker (Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, for 
NBER, 1963). 
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items was inadequate.** It was neces- 
sary, he claimed, to assure that behind 
a given discrepancy of credits and debits 
in international payments was a domes- 
tic net balance of saving or investment. 
His emphasis on domestic spending and 
saving relied cn the “absorption” ap- 
proach of Alexander, developed in op- 
position to the “elasticities” approach 
of Machlup, as a means of analyzing 
the effects of exchange-rate changes 
on the balance of payments under full 
employment.*7 According to Alexander, 
the elasticities approach relied on par- 
tial-equilibrium or ceteris paribus rea- 
soning; at lower prices in foreign ex- 
change, how much more exports will be 
sold; and at higher prices in domestic 
currency, how much less imports will 
be bought? Alexander insisted on the 
need for general-equilibrium or mutatts 
mutandis analysis. Who will produce 
the extra exports called for by the high 
elasticities assumed by the elasticity 
optimists, and what will the consumers 
who economize on imports do with the 
diverted income? At full employment, 
more resources are available for ex- 
ports, or for import-competing output 
only if other spending declines, that is, 
if savings increase. The balance of pay- 
ments can improve only if there is a 
decrease in absorption, that is, in spend- 
ing. ‘The same is true, says Johnson, 
of the balance of payments as affected 
by price rises in Europe. 


28H. G Johnson, “The International Com- 
petitive Position of the United States and 
the Balance of Payments for 1968,” Review of 
Economics and Statistics, Vol 46 (February 
1964), pp. 14-32 

27 See S, S. Alexander, “Effects of a Devalua- 
tion on a Trade Balance,” Staf Papers, Vol 
3 (April 1952), pp. 263-278 and “Effects of 
a Devaluation: A Simplified Synthesis of 
Elasticities and Absorption Approaches,” 
American Economic Review, Vol 49 (March 
1959), pp. 22-42; and F Machlup, “Relative 
Prices and Aggregate Spending in the Analysis 
of Devaluation,” American Economic Review, 
Vol. 45 (June 1955), pp. 255-278. 
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A related series of analytical issues 
touches devaluation of the dollar, recom 
mended by Houthakker ** and the adop- 
tion of a flexible exchange rate, recom- 
mended by Friedman, Meade, Sohmen, 
Vanek, and others.” Houthakker es- 
poused an “absolute” purchasing-power- 
parity view, that the overvaluation of 
the dollar could be measured by pricing 
the same basket of goods in the United 
States and abroad, and comparing the 
absolute costs. The position was at- 
tacked by Samuelson.” The adoption 
of a floating exchange rate for the dollar 
was ruled out by governmental instruc- 
tions to the Brookings group, and later 
to the international Group of Ten, but 
the intellectual attraction of the idea 
for academic economists was thereby 
unaffected. There was no group in the 
United States which espoused devalua- 
tion, as in Germany where the savings 
banks supported a flexible rate—which 
would have moved higher—and export 
interests wanted a fixed (lower) parity. 
For the most part the reasoning was 
a priori, as the muddled Canadian ex- 
perience which led to the abandonment 
of a flexible rate for the Canadian 
dollar furnished no clear lesson; and 
the historical experience of the 1920’s 
continues to be debated. Friedman, for 
example, suggests that speculation must 
be stabilizing, supporting the exchange 


28H. S. Houthakker, “Exchange Rate Ad- 
justment,” in JEC, Factors Affecting the US 
Balance of Payments, 87th Congress, Znd 
Session (December 14, 1962), pp 289-304. 

29 M. Friedman, “The Case for Flexible 
Exchange Rates,” in Essays in Positive Eco- 
nomics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1953); E. Sohmen, Flexible Exchange Rates, 
Theory and Controversy (Chicago: Uni-~ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1961); J. E. Meade, 
“The Future of International Payments,” in 
JEC, Factors Affecting, etc, op. cit, pp. 241- 
252; J Vanek, “Overvaluation of the Dollar: 
Causes, Effects, Remedies,” Idem, pp 267-285. 

830 P. A. Samuelson, “Theoretical Notes on 
Trade Problems, “Review of Economics and 
Statistics, Vol 46 (May 1964), pp. 145-154. 
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when it falls, and selling it when it 
“rises, or otherwise the speculators, 
buying high and selling low, would lose 
money. Since speculators are presumed 
to be rational, they must act as stabil- 
izers. A priori counter-examples to this 
proposition can be found,®* but an alter- 
native possibility, which would explain 
how speculators on historical occasion 
destabilize security, commodity, or ex- 
change markets, is that there is more 
than one class of speculators, and at 
least the insiders who make money and 
the outsiders who buy high and sell low, 
losing money as a group and turning 
over on each wave of destabilizing 
speculation.*? 

Another a priori proposition related 
to balance-of-payments adjustment is 
the proposal that central banks defend 
their exchange reserves by forward 
operations, supplying to the market all 
the foreign exchange it wants, but only 
in the form of futures.22 Treasury and 
central bank use of forward operations 
has grown since the war, but only as 
an ancillary means of defense of cur- 
rencies, one of the so-called “perimeter 
defenses.” The proposal that forward 
operations be developed into a central 
device relies on the proposition that 
normally a maturing forward contract 
can be swapped forward, with spot ex- 
change bought for use in settling the 
maturing contract matched by a new 
forward contract. On the basis of this 
practice, Spraos recommended that cen- 
tral banks sell foreign exchange forward 
without limit. A sizeable literature has 
grown up around the revival of official 
operations in forward exchange but little 


81See M C. Kemp, The Pure Theory of 
International Trade (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice Hall, 1963}, chap 18 

322W J. Baumol, “Speculation, Profitability 
and Stabilty,” Review of Economics and 
Statistics, Vol 39 (August 1957}, pp 263-271. 

83 J Spraos, “Speculation, Arbitrage and 
Sterling,” Economic Journal, Vol. 69 (March 
1959), pp 1-21. 
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support has been found for this proposal 
which smacks of perpetual motion.** 

Perhaps the greatest progress in the 
field of balance-of-payments policy has 
been the application to it of the theory 
of economic policy developed sepa- 
rately." According to this, to achieve 
policy objectives, there must be as many 
instruments as there are targets, with 
each instrument focused on a particular 
target. When numbers of instruments 
fall short of targets, not all objectives 
can be achieved. Thus with a stable 
exchange rate and a fixed monetary 
policy, one cannot by the use of fiscal 
policy alone achieve both balance-of- 
payments equilibrium and full employ- 
ment. It is, however, not correct, as 
Meade claimed, that domestic monetary 
and fiscal policy could be directed en- 
tirely to domestic equilibrium, and a 
flexible exchange rate to international 
balance.** The domestic policies will 
affect the international balance, and 
the exchange-rate changes domestic 
stability." But if some policies have 
more Impact on one target than on an- 
other, they can be used simultaneously 
even at cross purposes. Mundell, for 
example, suggests that monetary policy 
be used to correct deficits in the balance 
of payments—holding interest rates 
high—while fiscal policy is used to 
stimulate employment.” 


34 See especially P Einzig, A Dynamic 
Tkeory of Forward Exchange (New York: 
St Martin’s Press, 1961). 

85 J Tinbergen, Economic Policy: Principles 
and Design (Amsterdam: North Holland, 
1956) 

38 J. E. Meade, The Theory of Interna- 
tional Economic Policy, Vol 1: The Balance 
of Payments (New York: Oxford University 
Piess, 1951) 

8T See R, Nurkse, “The Relation Between 
Home Investment and External Balance in 
the Light of British Experience, 1945-1955,” 
Review of Economics and Statistics, Vol 38 
(May 1956), pp 121-124. 

88 R. A. Mundell, “The Appropriate Use 
of Monetary and Fiscal Policy for Internal 
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If price stability is a third objective, 
it may be necessary to add flexible or 
movable exchange rates, or alternatively 
—and a possibility which has attracted 
the attention of administrators—a so- 
called “incomes policy,” which stabilizes 
wages and wage costs directly.*° 


INTERNATIONAL LIQUIDITY 


Closely related to adjustment is the 
volume of liquidity If adjustment is 
instantaneous, as claimed by the pro- 
ponents of flexible exchange rates, no 
liquidity is needed. But if adjustment 
is time-consuming, a country in deficit 
must have reserves or credit to finance 
the period to equilibrium. 

Moreover, the deficits of the United 
States from 1953 to 1959 were financed 
by the surplus countries accepting dollars. 
These dollars brought the volume of world 
liquidity to a satisfactory level, but 
raised questions about its composition. 
In particular, Triffin claimed that the 
gold-exchange standard has an inherent 
tendency to disintegrate, since the more 
liquidity a gold-exchange standard coun- 
try issues, the more it strains credibility 
as to whether it can meet its liabilities 
in the long run. Foreign holders of 
dollars, of course, have an option of 
shifting into gold or other convertible 
currencies. On this score Triffin 
thought the system in danger of spread- 
ing collapse, along the lines followed by 
the international credit mechanism in 
1931. He accordingly put forward a 


and External Stability,” Staff Papers, Vol. 13 
(March 1962), pp. 70-77. 

80 See also the interesting discussion between 
Mundell and McKinnon on an “optimum 
currency area” which should adjust through 
exchange-rate changes. R A Mundell, “A 
Theory of Optimum Currency Areas,” Ameri- 
can Economic Review, Vol. 51 (September 
1961), pp. 657-665, and R. I McKinnon, 
“Optimum Currency Areas,” American Eco- 
nomic Review, Vol 53 (September 1963), 
pp 717-725. 
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proposal to internationalize the foreign- 
exchange component of international” 
reserves, and to provide for issue on a 
larger scale, converting the IMF into an 
international central bank not very dif- 
ferent from the original Keynes plan 
of Bretton Woods. The Trifin anal- 
ysis give rise to a spate of other pro- 
posals for altering the international 
monetary system-—-expanding IMF 
quotas, raising the price of gold, and the 
like, not to mention the already dis- 
cussed adoption of flexible exchange 
rates.*? 

The United States government in- 
itially showed itself opposed to all pro- 
posals except those for enlarging IMF 
quotas, preferring, on the one hand, to 
contain the deficit by tying aid to 
exports, cutting government expendi- 
ture abroad, limiting tourist tax-free 
allowances, arranging prepayment of 
outstanding government loans, and in 
1963 imposing a tax on long-term lend- 
ing; and on the other, to build short- 
term defenses in the form of credit lines, 
arrangements for selling forward ex- 
change, borrowing at the IMF, and the 
like. The peak of ad hoc arrangements 
to counter destabilizing speculation oc- 
curred in March 1961 when the so-called 
Basle agreement among central banks 
provided for German and Swiss support 
for the pound sterling which was under 
attack. The technique of central-bank 
co-operation developed on that occasion 
was used later on a number of occasions: 


49R Trifin, Gold and the Dollar Crisis 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1960). 

ti See, for example, F. Machlup, Plans for 
Reform of the International Monetary Sys- 
tem (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1962). An experiment in the sociology 
of international economics, attempting to get 
thirty economists to agree not on plans for 
reform but on the assumptions underlying 
different proposals is reported in International 
Monetary Arrangements: The Problem of 
Choice (Princeton, NJ © Princeton University 
Press, 1964). 
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to support the Canadian dollar in June 
“1962, the Italian lira in March 1964 
and most notably the pound once more 
in November 1964. In the longer run, 
the Treasury agreed that when the 
United States again had a surplus it 
would pay off its old liabilities, or 
acquire foreign exchange on its trading 
partners, rather than insist solely on 
gold. The gold-exchange standard 
which Trifin held to be unstable with 
two reserve centers (New York and 
London) might be stabilized, therefore, 
as a system of interconnected multiple 
centers. 

The Triffn claim that the two- 
centered gold-exchange standard is un- 
stable has been agreed to more widely 
than his contention that total world 
liquidity is too small. Trade has been 
rising at more than 3 per cent a year, 
and gold reserve at close to 14 per cent. 
Given the expansion of IMF credit lines, 
dollar and sterling reserves, and swap 
and short-term credit arrangements 
among central banks, total liquidity, 
appropriately defined, can be said to 
have kept pace. The distribution of 
such liquidity may be more important 
than its total. The less developed coun- 
tries do not maintain reserves: rightly 
or wrongly they prefer real assets to 
cash. Britain, moreover, may be short 
and the United States may run short 
if the deficit continues. But elsewhere 
-—in Europe, Japan, Canada, Australia, 
South Africa—reserves are comfortable 
or even redundant: Whether world re- 
serves are actually or potentially short 
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needs a clear criterion against which 
to make a judgment. 

The world liquidity and payments 
problem, still under study at the end of 
1964 by the Group of Ten,** may be 
both less acute than it was four years 
earlier, and less capable of major im- 
provement. The problem is less acute 
because of the prospect of improve- 
ment of the United States balance of 
payments, the enlargement of the IMF, 
and the smoothly functioning system of 
international co-operation. The system 
is in a worse position to effect changes, 
however, by reason of French economic 
nationalism, which has lately extended 
from trade and aid into the interna- 
tional monetary field, where the French 
would like to undermine the monetary 
eminence of the Anglo-Saxon countries. 

On the intellectual level, however, as 
opposed to practice, international eco- 
nomics has fallen behind domestic mone- 
tary theory, which was initially aban- 
doned as a result of the Keynesian revo- 
lution, then rediscovered, and lately 
greatly developed with the flowering of 
the theories of portfolio selection and 
financial intermediaries. It is not too 
much to say that there is a need for an 
international monetary theory which 
takes into account all international as- 
sets and liabilities, and not merely the 
most liquid of assets—gold and con- 
vertible foreign exchange. 


+2 With representatives of Belgium, France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, The Netherlands, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. 
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Otro KLINEBERG. The Human Dimension 
tn International Relations. Pp viii, 173. 
New York: Holt, Kinehart and Winston, 
1964. $2.75. 


Most psychologists are interested, as pri- 
vate citizens, in the world’s larger prob- 
lems, such as international tensions, war 
and peace, and social conflict. What is un- 
usual about Professor Klineberg is that he 
is professionally interested, that he has a 
clear enswer to the disturbing question 
“Knowledge for what?” which is embodied 
in his having devoted most of his life to 
research and writing on the role of psy- 
chology in these larger problems. His 
research was influential in the great Su- 
preme Court schocl desegregation decision 
of 1954, representing an active role in his- 
tory that few psychologists have achieved. 

Moerover, he has lived and worked in a 
number of foreign courtries—China, Brazil, 
France—mastered their languages, and im- 
mersed himself in their cultures. He was 
probably the first American psychologist to 
appreciate the tremendous significance of 
cultural anthropology Zor psychology. He 
has been an international civil servant. It 
is safe to say that he is perhaps the most 
internationally minded of American psy- 
chologists. 

This book expresses the author’s humani- 
tarian internationalism. It applies the find- 
ings of psychology to sich problems as the 
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causes of war and the role of individual 
aggression among them, the nature of race 
and racial relations, the psychological forces 
that distort our perceptions of other na- 
tions and groups, attitudes and public opin- 
ion, the psychological character of nations, 
and the practical problems of overseas pro- 
grams and student exchanges. The final 
and perhaps most valuable chapter is con- 
cerned with the possibilities of a meeting 
of minds between adversaries toward a les- 
sening of world tensions. 

The judgments are wise and balanced. He 
is aware that the well-known words from 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) con- 
stitution “Since wars begin in the minds 
of men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defenses of peace must be constructed,” 
represent something of an oversimplifica- 
tion, yet he is able to point to many psy- 
chological strands in the process that re- 
sults in war. The decision, after all, to 
push the fatal button will be, if it occurs, 
in the minds of men. 

Any objections one may have to the 
book are minor ones of relative emphasis. 
Some readers may find the chapters, which 
reflect areas of the author’s special interest, 
do not always follow in a smooth flow. 

The book’s style and level represent a 
difficult attempt to make it accessible both 
to university students and to intelligent 
nonpsychologists In this the author suc- 
ceeds admirably It is good, in these days, 
as the gray-faced technicians of irrelevance 
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“INTERNATIONAL POLITICS IN A REVOLUTIONARY AGE 
W. W. KULSKI, Duke University 


Focusing on the first half of the twentieth century, the author probes and analyzes 
the ideological conflicts, discordant national interests and the social and economic 
factors that underlie today’s revolutionary transformations Close attention is given 
to the problems of the underdeveloped nations—the “Third World’”—and their role 
in the East-West struggle. The problem of power as a factor in international rela- 
tions is analyzed with aki and sophistication. Extensive bibliographies. 
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THE MAKING OF FOREIGN POLICY: EAST AND WEST 
KURT LONDON, George Washington University 


The author scans the policy machinery of the main protagonists of the East-West 
conflict—United States, Russia, China, Great Britain, France—and shows how each 
power creates and implements its foreign policy in conformity with the basic elements 
that determine its course Special emphasis is given to the vital roles of intelligence 
and propaganda in the making and implementation of policy, and the agencies and 
media employed are carefully defined. 


868 Pages Paperbound 81.95 


THE INTEGRATION OF POLITICAL COMMUNITIES 


KARL W. DEUTSCH, Yale University; PHILIP E. JACOB, HENRY TEUNE, 
JAMES V. TOSCANO, WILLIAM L. C. WHEATON, University of Penn- 


sylvania 


Integrated politica behavior at the metropolitan and international levels is explored 
in ten essays that result from an y seminar held at the University ` 
of Pennsylvania in 1961-62. Findings are b on empirical studies in a wide 
range of fields, including communications, international relations, planning and 
regional science, local government, social structure, social psychology and cultural 
anthropology. 
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A CENTURY OF RUSSIAN FOREIGN POLICY, 1814-1914 

BARBARA JELAVICH, Indiana University 

From the highpoint of 1814 to the catastrophe of 1914 the remarkable ae of 
es 
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e Russian course is traced’as successive rulers developed and extended 
originally laid down by Peter the Great. An introductory chapter surveys the period 
from Peter through Napoleon, and maps and bibliographies accompany the text. 


320 Pages Paperbound $1.85 


JUSTICE AND THE SUPREME COURT 
ROCCO J. TRESOLINI, Lehigh University 


Majority or dissenting opinions in eight celebrated cases are skillfully measured 
against the minds and personalities of the justices who wrote them. Centers mainly 
on the civil rights aspects of the Court’s work not covered by most texts Clearly 
and simply written; excellent supplementary reading for courses in American Govern- 
ment, Constitutional Law and Civil Rights. 


“Tresolini, in his eight cases, writes an entrancing story in terms of majority opinions 
and dissents as to the growth of our precious liberties.”’—Morris L. Ernst 


205 Pages Paperbound $1.45 
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J. B. Lippincott Company 


College Department, East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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A series of eight vo.umes on the United 


Nations Conference on the Application of 
Science and Technology for the Benefit of 
the Less Developed Areas : February 1963, 
Geneva. Prepared by an international staff 
of writers, each an expert in his field, the 


volumes summarize in easily-read and non- - 


technical terms, all the information from the 
Conference covering all phases of develop- 


ment and future progress. 


Volume |! 


WORLD OF OPPORTUNITY 


prepared by 
Professor Ritchie Calder 


Cloth $6.00 


Paper $2.90 

A narrative account of the 
Conference in all its aspects, and 
a synthesis of tha thinking and 
practical suggesticns of the par- 
ticipants. 


World of Opportunity presents 
a picture of Planet Earth in terms 
of its resources; of the human 
community in terms of zhe “revolu- 
tion of rising expectations”: of the 
realization of these expectations 
through science and <echnology; 
and of the actions which are 
needed to close the gap between 
the “haves” and the “have-nots”. 
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Political and 
Soctological 
Lheory 


and its Applications 


by George E. G. Catlin 

1s an unusual blend of liberal 
and pragmatic philosophy that 
provides a realistic approach to 
establishing genuine peace and so- 
cial justice in the world today. 
Mr. Catlin is an outstanding po- 
litical theorist and an architect of 
the modern British Labour Party. 

128 pages $3.95 


Rebel Voices 


by Joyce L. Kornbluh 


432 pages 112 illustrations $12.50 


The striking story of the indelible mark 
on the history of American labor made 
by the Industrial Workers of the World as 
told by the Wobblies themselves tn 
“Rebel Voices,” edited with Introduction 
by Joyce L. Kornbluh. The shock troops 
of labor, the Wobblies believed in one 
large industrial union, a government 
based on the principles of industrial 
unionism, and a social order in which 
all good things of life would be meted 
out to workers with complete justice. 
Thelr movement developed an extensive 
lterature and lore all its own, and it’s all 
here: Their songs of savage mockery and 
sardonic humor; their poems, anecdotes, 
skits, posters, and cartoons; and their 
heroes, like the best known Wobbly, Joe 
Hill, whose tough, humorous, skeptical 
writings raked American morality over 
the coals. 
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Ann Arbor 
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move into social science research, to have 
“this combination of heart and intelligence. 
A foundation might do well to place copies 
of this book into the hands of the world’s 
diplomats and policy-makers. 
MAURICE L FARBER 
Professor of Psychology 
University of Connecticut 


Rocer Fisser (Ed.). International Con- 
fact and Behavioral Science: The Craig- 
ville Papers. Pp. 290. New York: Basic 
Books, 1964. $6.50. 


The authors of this stimulating, lucid, 
provocative, and well-edited book met for 
five weeks in the summer of 1962 at the 
Craigville Inn on Cape Cod under the spon- 
sorship of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences to consider “alternatives to 
the use of force as a means of settling in- 
ternational problems.” The group included 
social psychologists, psychiatrists, a mathe- 
matical psychologist, an economist, a po- 
litical scientist, a sociologist, an anthro- 
pologist, a historian, and an international 
lawyer. 

The thirteen participants contributed six- 
teen essays dealing with the nature of in- 
ternational conflict, the handling of con- 
flicts, the development of international 
community, and constraints on decision- 
making. Most of the essays are good and 
some are very good. This reviewer would 
give high marks to Anatol Rapaport’s two 
contributions, particularly his “Critique of 
Strategic Thinking,” to Kenneth E. Bould- 
ing’s “Toward a Theory of Peace,” Lester 
Grinspoon’s “Interpersonal Constraints and 
the Decision-Maker,” Ure Bronfenbren- 
ner’s “Allowing for Soviet Perceptions,” 
and Roger Fisher’s “Defects in the Gov- 
emmental Decision Process” and “Frac- 
tionating Conflict.” Fisher also contributed 
a highly helpful introduction. There is, in 
fact, food for thought on almost every page 
of the symposium. 

As in other symposia with umbrella-like 
titles, the whole adds up to something less 
than is implied by the title. The authors 
of International Conflict and Behavioral 
Science appear to share in varying degree 
certain basic assumptions or biases The 
first is skepticism or disappointment about 
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the way the United States Government and 
other governments are behaving. The group, 
however, included virtually no one with ex- 
tensive experience behaving, or misbehav- 
Ing, as a government employee in a policy- 
making post ‘The second assumption—less 
valid today than in 1962—is that of a 
bipolar world in which nuclear war may 
break out at any moment because of faulty 
behavior on the part of the United States 
or the Soviet Union, due to failure to per- 
ceive “properly,” to find nonlethal equiva- 
lents of war, to fractionate conflicts, to re- 
assure instead of to threaten, and so on. 
The third is the plausible assumption that 
the training and knowledge of behavioral 
scientists may be peculiarly relevant to the 
finding of less dangerous ways of handling 
international conflict. Related to this is 
a fourth assumption: that a generalized, 
somewhat abstract description of human 
actions and reactions constitutes a step for- 
ward. In other words, every carpenter 
should be able to carp a bit better after 
some scholarly journal has published “To- 
wards a Theory of Hammering” or “To- 
wards a Theory of Sawing’—subtitle: 
“Sawing is Believing”? 

There are, however, disadvantages as well 
as advantages in shrinking issues to the 
point where important differences become 
unimportant, in helping both parties to a 
conflict to see themselves as winners when 
in fact one may be losing his shirt, or in 
the kind of scholarship that enables a 
learned contributor to state in bis perora- 
tion that “there is a final difference, then, 
between wars of annihilation and nonlethal 
equivalents of warfare The one can be 
research: the other cannot” True per- 
haps, but how much bearing will this have 
on whether wars of annihilation are fought? 

ROBERT E ASHER 

Senior Staff 

The Brookings Institution 


Horace V. Harrison (Ed). The Role of 
Theory in International Relations. Pp. 
vii, 118. Princeton, N J.: D. Van Nos- 
trand, 1964. $2.95. 

ELMER PLISCHKE (Ed ). Systems of Inte- 
grating the International Community. 
Pp. ix, 198 Princeton, N.J.: D. Van 
Nostrand, 1964. $4.25. 
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Few students of international relations 
work with an explicit overall theory, and 
not too many would agree among them- 
selves even on the form of rigorous propo- 
sitions about the behavior of particular 
elements within the system. Hence, the 
appearance of books about theory. These 
volumes contain papers celivered at two 
recent University of Maryland Symposia 
in Government and Politics. 

Systems is concerned not with systems 
analysis but, according to its editor, with 
multipartite diplomacy, embracing the in- 
ternational conference and international or- 
ganization. Francis Wilcox contributes 
what may well be the most valuable essay, 
in which he discusses areas of the United 
Nations where important shifts of power 
and authority have virtually transformed 
the organization. These areas include the 
roles of the General Assembly and the 
Secretary General, United Nations peace 
forces, financing, and encroachments upon 
“domestic jurisdiction.” Not least among 
the reasons for recommending the article 
is Wilcox’s skillful exhibition of the divi- 
sions and varying outlooks within the 
‘‘Afro-Asian group.” In addition, Arnold 
Zurcher provides a valuable summary and 
evaluation of West European integration 
to date, Carl Friedrich discusses the theory 
end practice of international federalism, 
and W. W. Kulski reviews integrative and 
disintegrative forces within the Commu- 
nist orbit. It must be mentioned, though, 
that in many cases these authors have de- 
veloped their points at greater length in 
their earlier writings; except for the most 
general reader, I would hope that these 
excellent essays would strengthen his re- 
solve to see what the writers have said 
elsewhere. 

I suspect that The Role of Theory will 
be judged the less useful of the two books, 
though neither the editor nor the contribu- 
tors should necessarily be blamed. The 
contributors are four of our major theo- 
rists. Quincy Wnght, Kenneth Thompson, 
William T. R Fox, and Hans J. Morgen- 
theu, and the editor has given us an in- 
sigztful introductory essay on the func- 
tions of theory and the demands we should 
mare of a particular theory. But these de- 
mands are not then applied to the other 
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contributors. This was intentional: “Nor 
is the purpose of these essays to present “ 
a theory, or even to attempt to explain or 
evaluate theories advanced elsewhere ex- 
cept in a very general way” Instead the 
intention was merely “to provide some 
general guidelines for theoretical inquiry.” 
To me, the guidelines are too general to be 
very helpful, despite more than occasional 
insights such as Thompson’s in his insist- 
ence on the need for more use of history 
as data—in a discipline where the limited 
number and great diversity of current cases 
hinder reliable generalization—or TF ox’s 
shrewd summary of a point that bears re- 
peating, “Just as theory leads to the selec- 
tion and ordering of the facts, so also facts 
can lead to elaboration of theory.” In 
other words, both arguments for the pri- 
ority of fact and arguments for the pri- 
ority of theory are wrong if they are meant 
to describe more than a particular person’s 
idiosyncratic research strategy. Each ap- 
proach corrects and deepens the other. 
Morgenthau’s essay is the most general, in 
which he describes “the presently fashion- 
able theorizing about international politics” 
as “abstract to the extreme and totally un- 
historic,’ endeavoring “to reduce interna- 
tional relations to a system of abstract 
propositions with a predictive function.” 
One can guess some of the writings he has 
in mind, but he mentions only two by 
name, and really discusses just one in de- 
tail. Most international relations theorists 
have already taken a position on this kind 
of ideological dispute and are unlikely to be 
much enlightened by broad brush strokes. 
If symposia about theory do often fail 
to advance the cause of theorizing greatly, 
where might one improve them? Possibly, 
three different approaches might be tried. 
Most obviously, the construction and test- 
ing of “‘middle-range”’ theories must go on, 
and the symposium provides an excellent 
opportunity for evaluating a specific effort. 
Secondly, most of us could still profit from 
some essays on the philosophy of science, 
directed to the international relations ex- 
pert, about the nature of theories and their 
construction. Finally, one might hope for 
a few article-length critiques, each devoted 
to a major work. What is needed here is 
something other than the review article 
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written while a book is still new and un- 
digested by the community, or an attack 
by someone from an opposing “school.” 
Searching dissections of the most important 
books—for example, those by Haas, Kap- 
lan, Deutsch, and Morgenthau—of the 
postwar period, written after at least a 
half-dozen years of digestion and by a 
writer basically sympathetic to the ap- 
proach of his victim, are much needed. Of 
course the dissection, even if “basically 
sympathetic,” of a major figure’s work is 
not necessarily the way to personal popu- 
larity. 
Bruce M. RUSSETT 
Department of Political Science 
Yale University 


Marion CLAWSON (Ed.). Natural Resources 
and International Development. Pp. xi, 
462. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
for Resources for the Future, 1964. 
$7.50. 


This is a timely volume on a subject of 
great importance in the 1960’s. All over 
the world there is an urgent awareness of 
the need for careful evaluation of natural 
resources and their development in many 
varied countries, most of which are under- 
developed at present; and some of which 
are not, by themselves, politically viable 
without help. There is a need for detailed 
and comprehensive study—country by coun- 
try. For, there have been in recent years, 
along with the several score of new coun- 
tries added to the world’s nations, the ex- 
plosion of the establishment of these new 
states; the explosion of population in all 
of them; the explosion of knowledge; the 
explosion of new national aspirations— 
some of them unrealistic and grandiose; 
and at present an explosion of disappoint- 
ment and disillusion over slow progress of 
development, and lastly, the explosion of 
protests to international organizations like 
the United Nations, and to the major de- 
veloped nations, which are looked to for 
financial and other assistance. If the latter 
explosion is not met with great statesman- 
ship, widespread trouble lies ahead. 

Marion Clawson, the editor, is director 
of the Land Use and Management Program 
of Resources for the Future, Inc. The cen- 
tral concern of this program is with the 
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conservation, development, and use of natu- 
ral resources, especially as these relate to 
economic growth. This book deals with the 
relationship between natural resources and 
economic growth in broad region of the 
world; the interdependence between re- 
sources and the techniques, policies, and 
institutions that control their usability; 
and the contribution that wise resource 
management can make to the economic 
growth of a nation. 

The theme of the 1963 Forum of the 
Resources for the Future dealt with the 
role of natural resources in this interna- 
tional growth sphere. This theme is pre- 
sented in a group of ten thoughtful essays 
by carefully selected experts in both hemi- 
spheres. They are rich samplings of the 
best thought on this subject. Three of the 
essays are on commodities, or groups of 
commodities—agriculture, oil, and fisheries. 
Four essays focus on resource problems in 
regions of the world—Western Europe, the 
Soviet Union, Africa, and Latin America. 
Three deal with problems and situations— 
the potentialities and hazards of foreign 
investment for resource development, the 
terms of trade between raw material ex- 
porting and importing countries, and the 
transfer of knowledge and capital across 
national boundaries. There is a fine variety 
and freshness in the individual contribu- 
tions to this symposium, and the reading 
of the papers of the ten, able and interest- 
ing authors make this Forum a notable ex- 
perience. 

Ruvotr A. CLEMEN 

Princeton 

New Jersey 


FreD CHARLES IKLÉ. How Nations Nego- 
Hate. Pp. xii, 274. New York: Harper 
& Row, 1964. $5.95, 


A reperusal of John W. Foster’s, The 
Practice of Diplomacy (1906) and the 
fourth edition of Sir Ernest Satow’s A 
Guide to Diplomatic Practice—edited by 
Sir Neville Bland in 1957—will give the 
reader of Iklé’s volume an added apprecia- 
tion of the scope and focus of this work. 
In his introduction to Satow, Bland writes, 
“Indeed, a ‘Guide to Diplomatic Practice’ 
today, so quickly do new diplomatic situa- 
tions develop, could really only be kept up 
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to date if it were possible to bring out 
a monthly, if not a weekly, supplement. 
What are left of the old canons of diplo- 
macy are continuously subject to change, 
both deliberate and unconscious. . . .” 

By concentrating on the process, or proc- 
esses, of negotiation, Iklé shows in consid- 
erable detail how much more complex the 
tasks of diplomats—or negotiators—have 
become in a revolutionary age of nuclear 
struggle, ideological conflict, competing and 
confused conceptions of nationalism, do- 
mestic pressure groups, and so on. It is 
impossible to summarize in a brief review 
the subtle analysis of what goes into an 
“agreement”; the role of ambiguity; the 
kinds of agreement; the significance of ne- 
gotiating for “side effects”; and the rela- 
tive parts played by warnings, threats, 
bluffs, and commitments. Iklé sets forth 
a number of rules of accommodation; dis- 
cusses the significance of personalities who 
like any human beings “have their emo- 
tions, personal frailties and quirks . . . re- 
spond to anger, impatience, and feelings of 
gratitude ... [and] have personal ambi- 
tions which are rarely, if ever, identical 
with the interests of their country” (p. 
143); and traces the problems which arise 
from shifting evaluations which develop in 
a rapidly changing world. Consequently, 
the qualifications for a good negotiator— 
realism, flexibility, and patience—qualifica- 
tions that have long held in traditional 
diplomacy are rooted in aspects of char- 
acter stressed by the classical exponents of 
the art. 

The author illustrates with a wealth of 
detail from contemporary diplomatic his- 
tory especially and has benefited from in- 
terviews with more than fifty diplomats in 
major capital cities of the West. One is 
happy to recommend this closely-knit ana- 
lytical work. 

LINDEN A MANDER 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Washington 

Seattle 


Strategy and Con- 
New York: 
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science Pp. xxvii, 323. 
Harper & Row, 1964, $6.95. 
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This book is a curious mixture. The first 
two-thirds constitutes a fairly technical dis? 
cussion of the theory of rational decision- 
making covering the field of game theory 
as applied to strategy. The last part con- 
stitutes a sociohistorical analysis of the 
Umited States and Soviet Union, with pre- 
scriptions for viewing their intersecting 
courses as complementary and noncon- 
flictual. 

The two come together in Dr. Rapaport’s 
larger purpose, which is to demonstrate the 
intellectual dishonesty, the immorality, in 
short, the evil of what he calls the “strate- 
gists” and their approach to policy, by 
contrast to the virtue, the satisfactorily 
ethical orientation, and above all the mo- 
nopoly of “conscience” on the part of 
those who share Dr. Rapaport’s view of 
things. “Thermonuclear war,” he writes “is 
being carefully planned and prepared by 
the strategists themselves” (191). Analo- 
gizing them to “butchers,” he condemns 
the “depravity” (137) of those who do 
such “stupid and malign” (139) things as 
design cold war scenarios for analytical 
purposes 

This type of polemic is uncommonly 
difficult to judge by ordinary standards. 
In his preface the author admits to con- 
sistently declining invitations to discuss 
“arms control, technological problems of 
inspection, and the like,” for the reason 
that “I could not bring myself, even tenta- 
tively, to assume that such discussions are 
relevant to the problem of preserving 
peace... .” One wonders how, in the 
face of all this, he can advance his central 
aim of a “fruitful dialogue.” 

A closed mind is not likely to breed any- 
thing but new sets of arguments for a priori 
positions. It is not easy to accuse Dr. 
Rapaport of such an intellectual sin, given 
his quality as a logician, his urbanity, his 
lofty motives, and his protean knowledge 
of things scientific and secular. But so 
long as he starts from a premise that re- 
jects outright the most central data in the 
problem, how are we to take him seriously? 
He himself says (p. 181) “This book is a 
polemic against the view that politics ought 
to be equated to a struggle for power.” 
How can one discuss contemporary political 
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processes with a gifted mathematician who 
“denies to politics its very substance? 

It is too bad, because deterrence, gener- 
ally speaking, is in my own view a pretty 
poor policy: expensive, anxiety-producing, 
impossible to prove right if it works, and 
utterly lethal if it does not. But the great 
and disabling trouble with the antistrate- 
gists for whom Dr. Rapaport seems to wish 
to speak is that, so far at least, they have 
supplied no workable substitute, either in 
doctrine or technology, for strategic deter- 
rence—total disarmament, yes, but the far 
more feasible arms control they scorn. If 
they can ever succeed in demonstrating 
that Soviet and Chinese Communist leader- 
ship is not committed to our downfall, is 
not likely to take advantage of weakness, 
is not amoral about means, then in all rea- 
son and justice their prescriptions of ethi- 
cal pacifism, political neutrality, and psy- 
chological palliation may prevail. But the 
premises upon which strategic deterrence 
rests are not going to be successfully under- 
mined by any argument which misunder- 
stands the relationship between politics, 
ideology, and power. 

LINCOLN P, BLOOMFIELD 

Professor of Political Science 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Vincent P. Rock. A Strategy of Inter- 
dependence: A Program for the Contral 
of Conflict Between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Pp. xv, 399. 
New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1964, $7.50. 


From his long experience as a defense 
research analyst dealing with the problem 
of United States security, Vincent P. Rock 
has tried to search human experience once 
again for a solution to the world’s number 
one problem—the prevention of a nuclear 
holocaust. He has ignored the many pana- 
ceas which have been offered and has 
looked at the problem and its solution in 
all its complexity. It is this pragmatic ap- 
proach which makes this volume a useful 
base for some much needed discussion and 
debate. 

It is Vincent Rock’s thesis that the neces- 
Sary psychological, social, and economic 
basis for mutual trust and co-operation be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
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Union can be achieved by developing inter- 
dependence relations on all levels of human 
endeavor. As the freer of the two, the 
United States must take this initiative and 
the first risks. ‘The theoretical basis for 
the strategy is relatively simple. It views 
international society as a simple, imperfect 
but rapidly developing community . . . (p. 
5). Unity of mankind may yet prove to 
be the most fundamental natural law” (p. 
6). It is on these rather tenuous assump- 
tions that he develops his argument. At 
the end of the volume, however, the author 
seems to have some doubts about his origi- 
nal assumptions and offers an alternative 
premise for his thesis, that man has the 
capacity to learn and that this learning 
process can be applied to the control of 
conflict at the international level. The lat- 
ter would seem to be a sounder basis on 
which to build. 

Although the author does not make it 
clear, his general prescription is essentially 
the policy the United States is currently 
following. Since the death of Stalin, the 
policy of containment has evolved to 
include not only the commitment by the 
United States to stop Soviet or Com- 
munist aggression wherever it may occur 
at whatever the cost but concerted efforts 
to break down the iron curtain and en- 
courage, whenever possible, the evolution 
of the Soviet Union toward a more peace- 
ful, co-operative view of the world—even 
at some risk to the security of the United 
States. Thus, the real crux of the author’s 
argument is that we must make greater 
efforts and risks in the direction already 
taken. But as the author implies in his 
appendix it is a matter of re-education 
and the question is how rapidly can this be 
accomplished on both sides. In the United 
States, as the recent presidential campaign 
indicates, there are many groups who still 
fear any deal with the Communists and 
threaten to overturn current policies. The 
danger in the Soviet Union of a return 
to a cold war psychology, once Khrush- 
chev is no longer at the helm, is even 
greater. A reversal in either country 
would be a serious setback for a goal of 
interdependence. 

Another crucial question in accepting the 
solution of interdependence is whether the 
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policy is best approached on purely a bi- 
lateral basis The cold war issues and 
disarmament have steadfastly remained 
nonnegotiable on both sides, while the 
most fruitful areas of common action have 
been in third areas outside the immediate 
issues of the cold war: for example, the 
nth country problem, the danger of politi- 
cal chaos in the Congo and in many other 
new countries, the new threat of China, 
and the world’s pcpulation explosion. It is 
on these issues that the Soviet Union has 
shown a greater tacit, if not explicit, will- 
ingness to co-operate and keep the ques- 
tions out of the cold war Here are 
common interests which can be nurtured 
and could become the first lessons in 
learning to live together. 

This brief rejoinder of A Strategy of 
Interdependence shows its usefulness as a 
stimulus for discussion. 

Davi T CATTELL 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


ALVIN Z., RUBINSTEIN. The Soviets in 
International Organisations: Changing 
Policy Toward Developing Countnes, 
1953-1963. Pp. xix, 380. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1964. 
$7.50. 


Professor Rubinstein has wisely chosen 
to examine issues which illuminate the 
basic trends in Scviet behavior in the 
vast field of United Nations activity. 
While half of his book treats general 
issues, Chapters I-V are intensive exami- 
nations of Soviet positions in specific areas 
of international organization. These in- 
clude the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA), the World Health Or- 
ganization, the abortive Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Development 
(SUNFED) proposal, the Technical As- 
sistance program, and the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East 
(ESCAFE). As his concern with ESCAFE 
indicates, Rubinstein draws heavily upon 
United Nations activities in southern Asia 
for his evidence. He has carefully ex- 
amined the mass of official United Nations 
documentation and has searched the Soviet 
press. Much the most original and im- 
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portant source, however, is his series of 
interviews. In addition to many United’ 
Nations officials—including, apparently, a 
few Soviet diplomats—he interviewed sev- 
eral Asian officials acquainted with Soviet 
activities in their region. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Rubin- 
stein’s book is the most detailed and best 
substantiated examination of the tactics 
of Soviet diplomacy during the past dec- 
ade. He faces up squarely to the fact 
that his subject, international organization, 
was not a major arena of Soviet diplo- 
matic activity, except for propaganda pur- 
poses, but the relatively limited Soviet 
interest in no way lessens the value of the 
intensive analysis of Soviet tactics in the 
clearly defined microcosm of the United 
Nations. For example—in examining 
Soviet proposals ın JAEA—Rubinstein 
reaches the surprising conclusions that the 
Soviet regime has shown very little fear 
of the spread of nuclear weapon capacity 
to the smaller nations. But Rubinstein 
not only provides important new evidence 
on Soviet policy; he makes a major con- 
tribution to the understanding of how the 
Asian “targets” of United States and Rus- 
sian policy regard the rival policies of the 
great powers. For example, Rubinstein 
plausibly argues that leaders of the larger 
South Asian states prefer the present pat- 
tern of bilateral aid agreements to the 
frequently mentioned alternative of chan- 
neling the bulk of development funds 
through United Nations agencies. 

Rubinstein’s achievements are weaker in 
relation to what he evidently considered 
one of his most important research objec- 
tives: “isolating the determinants that 
brought about changes of Soviet behav- 
ior” (p. xin). The book’s limitations are 
especially evident in the attempt at peri- 
odization of Soviet policy It is hard to 
agree today that Khrushchev’s “troika” 
proposal made 1960 a fundamental water- 
shed in Soviet policy Rubinstein’s use 
of Stalin’s death as the basic division of 
the postwar period no doubt has more 
validity if one considers only the overt 
moves and the style of Soviet diplomatic 
relations with the less developed coun- 
tries One wonders, however, whether this 
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division does not overlook the gradual 
" maturing of internal conditions under 
Stalin which made an active Soviet aid 
policy feasible. Prominent among these 
conditions was the overcoming of extreme 
postwar material shortages and the sharp 
increase in the output of specialists 
Rubinstein does mention these factors; 
but more attention to them might have 
led him to revise his view of the cleavage 
between Stalin’s underlying policy and that 
of his successors, who to some extent 
reaped what the old dictator had sown. 
Quite possibly, however, much concern 
with these matters—basically involving 
internal Soviet developments—would have 
diverted Rubinstein from his own special 
task. By avoiding such a discussion 
Rubinstein has taught us another valuable 
lesson: that in such a recalcitrant subject 
as the investigation of Soviet behavior one 
should not be constricted by a rigid a 
priori research design, but should utilize 
one’s sources—which may never again be 
exploited—to analyze the significant ques- 
tions which they are best adapted to 
elucidate. 
JOHN A, ARMSTRONG 
University of Wisconsin 


James L. McCamy Conduct of the New 
Diplomacy. Pp x, 303. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1964. $4 50. 

The author of The Administration of 
American Foreign Affairs (1950) has again 
addressed himself to the problems involved 
in the conduct of American foreign policy. 
“Our concern in this book is the way the 
Executive Branch is organized and staffed 
to carry out its part in deciding and 
executing foreign policy.” He is convinced 
that administration is relevant to foreign 
policy and begins his book by citing the 
U-2 case to prove it. He indicts the 
“executive sprawl” in the White House 
and the Departments of State and Defense 
and makes specific proposals to achieve 
simplification and co-ordination. He is a 
strong advocate of the geographic bureaus 
in State. He would reorganize the Execu- 
tive Office of the President with five 
deputies, one of whom “will coordinate 
the military and civil sides of foreign 
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policy and will supervise both policy and 
operations” He has words of praise for 
the present Secretary of Defense and his 
Assistant Secretary and Controller for the 
way they have used the budget in achieving 
better co-ordination of the armed forces. 
He does not hesitate to suggest rules or 
principles of organization in his analysis 
of and prescriptions for administrative ills 
A major portion of the book, as in his 
earlier volume, is devoted to personnel 
He brings up to date and enlarges upon the 
demographic data with respect to foreign 
service officers and employees, both at 
home and abroad He insists that, in the 
conduct of the new diplomacy, a wide 
range of talent and training is required and 
he favors a unified personnel system for 
all those engaged in foreign affairs. 
Within that system, however, he would 
create a new and distinct unit called the 
“Policy Corps” of approximately four 
hundred specialists in foreign policy who 
would work in the missions abroad and the 
central office in Washington They would 
write analytical papers on large issues, read 
critically the proposed basic policies to 
come from the analyses of large issues, and 
advise political chiefs on long range policy. 

Students of foreign affairs and public 
administration will welcome Professor 
M- nys proposals presented in his 
customary pungent and unequivocal man- 
ner. They may want to take issue with 
some of his prescriptions, but they will 
respect them as coming from one who 
brings high scholarship and a broad range 
of experiences to the important task of 
gearing our government machinery to the 
increasingly difficult tasks of the “new 
diplomacy.” 

Lioyp M SHORT 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Minnesota 


CHARLES O LercsE, Jr The Uncertain 
South Its Changing Patterns of Politics 
in Foreign Policy. Pp. 324 Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books, 1964. $695 
In analyzing the relation of Southern 

politics to foreign policy, the author ex- 

amines the voting records of 126 congress- 
men from the fourteen states he regards 
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as Southern. The appendixes include maps 
of the congressional districts within the 
respective states and roll call votes on 
many aspects of foreign policy. 

One fundamental idea in this mono- 
grapk. is that the feeling so widely preva- 
lent that the South was internationalistic 
in sentiment from World War I until the 
early 1950’s is a myzh. While that section 
showed sympathy for certain policies that 
represented closer contacts with Europe, 
this sympathy did not arise from the idea 
of the interdependence of nations or the 
fulfilment of our responsibilities to the 
world community; it arose, rather, as a re- 
sult of the operation of distinctive political, 
economic, and psychological factors in the 
South. 

The central theme of the author is the 
shift of sentiment in the Southern section 
from the idea of multilateralism to uni- 
lateralism. He incicates six different 
shades of thought beginning with multi- 
lateralists and proceeding to unilateralists, 
and he examines the social and economic 
bases of the different shades of thought. 
Urbanization and changing economic 
status, the latter in particular, are empha- 
sized as factors making for differences of 
cpinion in regard to foreign policy. The 
most pronounced conclusion is that the 
support of American involvement in world 
affairs and the sharing of world responsi- 
bilities is noticeably in proportion to one’s 
improvement along economic lines. 

The author states that he has a bias in 
fevor of multilateralism, but that the pur- 
pose of is book “is description and analy- 
sis, not condemnation or exhortation.” 
Perhaps the confessed bias is his advance 
plea, but he certainly does condemn those 
who oppose the various policies that have 
projected the United States so far into 
world currents, and he exhorts that their 
ideas must not be allowed to prevail. The 
unilateralists are represented as the poorer 
classes of the South who are hostile to the 
economic and social changes—especially 
the changes in racial relations—that have 
been going on in the section during the 
last decade, and their leaders are termed 
dermagogues who lead these groups to be- 
lieve that by opposing changes in the world 
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order they can somehow bring back their 
old way of life These “demagogues”- 
profess strong opposition to communism 
and contend that the cold war should be 
kept at high tension until victory is 
achieved. “In truth, however,” states the 
author, “a Soviet collapse and the final 
justification of American effort would suit 
his [the demagogue’s] real purposes less 
than the indefinite prolongation of the 
struggle; with the reduction or elimination 
of the Communist threat would also 
disappear his major issue” (p. 264). 
Henry H. Sms 
The Ohio State University 


Epwarp S. Mason. Foreign Aid and 
Foreign Policy. Pp. ix, 118. New 
York: Harper & Row, 1964. $3.50. 

CaRrYL P, Haskins. The Scientific Revolu- 
tion and World Pclittcs. Pp. ix, 115. 
New York: Harper & Row, 1964. $3.50. 
Both of these wise and thoughtful books 

confront a broad range of issues with a 

brevity and succinctness that seems to 

invite disaster; yet neither seeks refuge in 
the convenience of cliché: each has some- 
thing new to offer. 

Mr. Mason’s book is perhaps of more 
immediate concern to the lay reader be- 
cause it deals with national policies which, 
although extremely complex, must be re- 
solved annually and in full public view. 
Aid programs have served humanitarian, 
military, economic, and political objectives 
with varying degrees of success. Profes- 
sor Mason prefers a rationale in terms of 
national security, broadly conceived. 

The present gross capital flow from the 
developed to the underdeveloped countries 
is about six billion dollars a year—in “real” 
terms perhaps two or three billion is closer 
—of which, as Professor Mason shows, the 
United States bears a proportionately 
smaller burden than do several European 
countries. Yet the very considerable eco- 
nomic achievements of American foreign 
aid under the Marshall Plan and in Japan, 
Spain, Lebanon, Greece, Israel, and Taiwan 
have led Mr. Mason to accept the admin- 
istration’s description of these programs as 
“success stories.” Other less obvious suc- 
cesses are difficult to identify, perhaps 
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because there is no way of proving how 
- much worse off we might have been with- 
out the aid effort, or, m other cases, be- 
cause our objectives were diplomatic or 
political rather than strictly military or 
economic Our outright failures Mr 
Mason leaves others to identify. 

The Alliance for Progress serves as Mr. 
, Mason’s most detailed case study for con- 
sidering the relationships between trade 
and, aid, the problems of foreign invest- 
ment and confiscation, domestic reform 
and capital flight, and regionalism and 
bilateralism Some of his warnings should 
be taken seriously by Congress and the 
administration, especially those against ex- 
cessive reliance upon loans, neglecting the 
role of technical assistance, and sacrificing 
long-term political objectives for immedi- 
ate convenience. 

Mr. Mason’s Ror that the ultimate 
purposes of foreign aid are those of na- 
tional security corresponds to the rationale 
accepted by Congress But these purposes 
do not really accommodate the broad range 
of long-term objectives described in this 
book, especially as they apply to the ulti- 
mately political purposes which Mr. Mason 
attributes to the Alliance for Progress. 
The extension of aid beyond areas identi- 
fied in terms of military defense surely 
serves political and social values transcend- 
ing security as conceived in the Pentagon. 
-The conceptions of the world order to be 
served by United States foreign policy 
through foreign aid remain obscure in spite 
of the best efforts of four presidents and 
countless congressional and executive com- 
mittees. 

Dr. Haskins’ book also conveys impor- 
tant insights into the relations between de- 
veloped and underdeveloped countries 
The distinction between “science” and 
“technology” has too often been over- 
looked in our efforts to help two-thirds 
of mankind move into the twentieth 
century. 

The superficial attractiveness of tech- 
nology, especially in the less developed 
countries, may lead to programs of tech- 
nical assistance that ignore the more im- 
portant underlying requirements of the 
scientific revolution. Thus, Dr. Haskins 
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emphasizes the need for public acceptance 
of the scientific attitudes and of the insti- 
tutions that support basic scientific re- 
search even in the least developed coun- 
tries, as well as the dangers of too great 
a reliance upon novelty as a basis for 
national pride in technological achieve- 
ments. Technology without science is 
magic; scientists too far removed from 
public understanding are sorcerers. 

The Newtonian outlook is not an empty 
formula to be applied everywhere in the 
world without regard to political, eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural differences 
These differences result in different re- 
quirements for scientific progress in Amer- 
ica and Europe, in the Soviet Union and 
China, and in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, each of which receives brief but 
careful attention. 

Perhaps the most original contribution 
of these lectures is in the discussion of the 
Communist patterns of scientific organiza- 
tion, both in terms of their irrelevance to 
American and European requirements and 
in terms of their own limitations as uni- 
versal principles. Dr. Haskins does not 
simply accept the easy generalizations 
about freedom and science, but he pre- 
sents evidence that it is difficult to develop 
uniform standards of excellence in science 
outside the “Liberal Frame” He restrains 
himself, however, from, arguing that sci- 
entific progress tends to “open” a society. 

These are little books but they deal 
perceptively with big problems. 

JoHN D. MONTGOMERY 

Harvard Unıversity 


LEONARD BINDER. The Ideological Revolu- 
tion in the Middle East. Pp. x, 287. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1964. 
$6.50. 

This basic study, by a professor of polit- 
ical science at the University of Chicago, 
tells the story of ideological change and 
revolution in the Middle East from the 
traditional tenets of Islam to modern 
nationalism. As Albert Hourani and others 
have indicated, the movement has now 
been going on for more than a century. 
Nevertheless, Professor Binder has not in- 
tended his work to be a history of ideolog- 
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ical change, despite the extended time 
factor in the change. Rather his work 
attempts to explain the processes of ideo- 
logical change in a geographical area—the 
Middle East—which çan be delimited be- 
cause of the “cultural unity prevailing 
therein.” The cultural unity, of course, is 
largely that embodied in the Islamic religion 
and way of life. Dr. Binder examines the 
historical, sociological, and philosophical 
asp2cts of his complex problems in an 
integrative study of the relationship of 
political ideas to political development 
and change in the Middle East. 

The first three chapters, which deal with 
political change and the national state, 
religiopolitical alternatives, and the “un- 
easy synthesis of religion and politics in 
Islam,” Jay the essential groundwork for 
the study. While they are often abstruse 
in presentation, and will prove difficult 
for the general reader, they demonstrate 
the philosophical opposition, if not the 
political incompatibility, of Islam and 
nationalism, and illustrate the ultimate 
triump.1 of nationalism in the Middle East, 
as it triumphed in the Western world. The 
remaining six chapters, more concrete in 
their discussion of the revolutionary 
changes constitute a highly sensible and 
intelligent, well balanced and realistic 
treatment of very particular problems in 
the Middle East today which should chal- 
lenge the attention, not merely of serious 
students of the area, but of those who. seek 
to understand the fundamentals of what is 
going on there, and of those who deal with 
the Middle East in business or international 
politics. These chapters deal with: (1) 
the ideological foundations of Egyptian- 
Arab nationalism; (2) Islam, Arabism, 
and the pclitical community in the Middle 
East; (3) radical-reform nationalism; (4) 
Nasserism: the protest movement in the 
Middle East; (5) Egypt’s positive neu- 
trality; (6: the Middle East as a sub- 
ordinate international system Indeed, it 
is in these -atter chapters that the author 
appears at his clearest and best. His treat- 
ment of “Nasserism” and Nasser, of “Arab 
socialism” and “neutralism” is very much 
to the point and should compel the at- 
tention of all serious students. 
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While there is no bibliography, each 
chapter is amply annotated for the reader ` 
who cares to pursue the subject in more 
detal. All told, this volume is highly 
recommended to those who seek to in- 
vestigate the changes—the ideological, 
among others—which are transforming the 
world of Islam 

Harry N. Howarp 

The American University 


M. A. Frrzsmons. Empire by Treaty: 
Britain and the Middle East in the 
Twentieth Century. Pp. xi, 235 South 
Bend, Ind.: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1964. $6.00. 


While the Middle East or international 
relations specialist will find little that is 
new in Matthew A. Fitzsimons’ Empire by 
Treaty, the student or-generalist may find 
it a useful survey of itish policy in the 
Middle East after World War II. Written 
objectively from an American viewpoint, 
the subject is introduced with three brief 
chapters tracing British interests in the 
region from the mid-nineteenth century to 
the eve of World War H. The major 
emphasis is on political developments in 
the Arab world since the 1950’s with 
attention concentrated on the pattern of 
relationships resulting from the Baghdad 
Pact and the nse of Nasser. 

The author’s theme is the decline of 
British imperialism in the Middle East- 
beginning after World War I. Between 
the wars, Great Britain sought to pre- 
serve its position “by establishing a kind 
of half-way house of imperialism, Empire 
by Treaty,” with such nations as Egypt, 
Iraq, and Jordan When Arab nationalism 
became a powerful force in the East, British 
treaty relationships were either destroyed 
or “had all but been eroded away.” While 
there still remain treaty relationships with 
Aden and the Persian Gulf principalities 
and sheikhdoms, they too are threatened. 
With the collapse of the Iraqui monarchy 
and the government of Nuri Said in 1948, 
the last major outpost of “Empire by 
Treaty” fell. 

The author correctly surmises that 
British policy in the area is now primarily 
concerned with the security of oil transit 
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from the Persian Gulf to the Mediter- 
ranean. No longer can London maintain 
its position by force or even by treaty, 
but by convincing the Arab leaders of a 
community of interests with Great Britain 
and the West. This today is the major 
problem for the West vis-a-vis the Arab 
East. 

Although well written, the book is overly 
dependent upon secondary sources. Only 
occasional reference is made to United 
Nations records, international agreements, 
or exchanges of diplomatic correspondence. 
Even though much of the latter is and will 
remain classified in the near future, there 
is now avaiable a growing amount of pri- 
mary source material such as the Com- 
monwealth diplomatic exchanges pertain- 
ing to the Suez crisis. 

The virtue of this study is less its 
originality than its balanced, judicious, and 
fair presentation, 

Don PERETZ 

Associate Director 

Office of Foreign Area Studies 

University of the State of New York 

New York State Education 

Department 


Mraiam Camps. Britain and the European 
Community, 1955-1963. Pp. v, 547. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1964. $8.50. 


No contemporary is likely to write a 
more careful, complete, and mformed ac- 
count of Britain’s relations with the Euro- 
pean community during the emergence and 
development of the Common Market. 
Miriam Camps, an American scholar now 
residing mainly in Britain, has had long and 
close experience with European economic 
integration, beginning with her postwar 
service for the United States Department 
of State. In making this study, she en- 
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Economic Community and to important 
British civil servants. Mrs. Camps has 
been able to write interpretively, almost 
from the inside, about the prolonged and 
difficult British-European negotiations. 

As Mrs. Camps says, she has an ad- 
vantage over the historian writing fifty 
years later since the historian, while having 
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‘access to more documents, will not have 


access to the people who wrote them. 
Piece by piece, she seeks to set the record 
straight. The record includes Britain’s 
efforts to convert the first European pro- 
posal for a customs union to a looser and 
broader free trade area, the attempts to 
complement and then rival the new Com- 
mon Market with a free trade area, and 
finally the prolonged but abortive negotia-. 
tions to join the Common Market. Telling 
this story means not only describing in 
detail each British and European move, 
but also trying to explain why each move 
was made. Here, of course, is where the 
author’s access to improtant persons is 
most relevant. 

Her advantage over a future historian, 
or even over a contemporary outsider, is 
less certain when it comes to putting the 
1955-1963 experience in general perspec- 
tive. It’s true that Mrs. Camps’s judg-. 
ments are sophisticated and well-balanced, 
especially in allowing for the persistent 
difference between British and continental 
preferences concerning political integra- ` 
tion. But she does tend to follow the 
established view of the early 1960’s typified 
by the Economist, that Macmillan’s de- 
cision to try to negotiate British entry to 
the Common Market was part of a long 
postwar process bringing Britain closer to . 
Europe. Thus, President de Gaulle’s veto 
of British entry in 1963 seems an inter- 
ference, perhaps temporary, with a tidal 
movement. This view may well turn out to , 
be correct, but, as Mrs. Camps grants in 
her last paragraph, we cannot yet be sure. 
Perhaps Macmillan’s effort to gain entry, 
largely on European terms, will appear to | 
have been the aberration from a trend to 
British insularity or to British member- 
ship in some other community of nations 

LEON D. EPSTEIN 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Wisconsin 


CLAUDE S. Penis, Je. The Develop- 
ment of Nigerian Foreign Policy. Pp. 
xii, 154. Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern 
University Press, 1964. $5.95. 

This book is based upon an attentive 

study of the available documents, upon a 
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personal knowledge of Nigeria—including 
some of the Nigerian leaders—and upon 
the training given by the Duke University 
Commorwealth Studies Center; an institu- 
tion which, under Taylor Cole, Hamilton, 
Clyde, and the others concerned, has 
pioneered commonwealth studies in the 
States and which has no superior anywhere 
for the quality of work it has been pro- 
ducing. 

The guthor is well aware that the state 
papers, as also the personal papers of those 
most concerned with forming Nigerian 
foreign policy, are not yet available. But 
in practice, this is much less of a limita- 
tion than it would be in a study of the 
foreign policy of an old established coun- 
try like England or the United States, or 
even of a recently created republic like 
India. It is unlikely that the future revela- 
tions of state and private papers will show 
any major discrepancies between what has 
happend and Mr. Phillips’s account— 
based upon speeches, newspaper reports, 
and his personal questionings—of what he 
divines has happened. Moreover, his book 
is essentially a study of the development 
of Nig2rian foreign policy to date—that is 
to say, a study of the beginnings of a 
foreign policy for Nigeria. These begin- 
nings were shaped im public discussion 
. rather than in secret chancery discussions. 
Mr. Phillips is also aware that the future 
could show changes in the decisions that 
have so far been made. 

The book begins with the arrival of 
Nigeria as a new sovereign state, and it 
sets the right note by explaining that 
Nigeria is a iederation, the significance 
being that it is not a homogeneous nation 
and is therefore a difficult country to 
govern; federations always exist because 
regional and other pressures are too great 
for a unified State. He then examines 
the foreign policy subjects raised during 
the federal elections of 1959. These 
showed little more than the beginnings of 
an interest in foreign policy amongst the 
various political parties. It was only after 
the arrival of independence that interest 
quickened appreciably. This leads Mr. 
Phillips to examine the various internal 
pressures which affected the formation of 
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Nigerian foreign policy. These included 
pressures from the All-Nigerian Peoples 
Congress (A.N.P.C.), the opposition, the 
Constituent members of the government 
coalition, the trade unions, the “youth” 
groups—some of the “youth” leaders are 
in their forties or even fifties—and federal- 
ism He then follows with an account of 
the foreign policy lines pursued since in- 
dependence, notably on Pan-Africanism, 
nonalignment, relations with—or connected 
with—Islam, foreign economic aid, and a 
series of special issues such as South 
Africa, the Congo, the Sahara, and the 
atom bomb. Finally, he draws his con- 
clusions together in a chapter entitled 
“Evaluation,” summarizing them under 
such operative factors as geographical, 
industrial and military potential, Govern- 
mental structure and pressure groups. He 
ends with an estimate of the alternatives 
which could be pursued. 

The book inevitably is dealing with 
elements which are still in a fluid state, 
and it is therefore a study of trends. But 
it is an admirable study; well arranged, 
well written, and based on solid facts and 
on a mature judgement. Students of 
Nigeria will find it indispensable; students 
of the new Africa will find it useful— 
amongst other penetrating points brought 
out is the fact that Pan-Africanism runs 
counter to nationalism, which is flourishing 
in all the new African States today. 
Students of foreign policy in general can 
also learn something from it, though the 
author had no need to clutter himself up 
with the academic and very incomplete 
definition of foreign policy he quotes on 
page five—after which he sensibly pro- 
ceeds to ignore it. 

W. R. CROCKER 

Ambassador of Australia to the 

Netherlands 

The Hague 


Josera MAR, and RICHARD W. WEATHER- 
HEAD (Eds.). Politics of Change in 
Latin America. Pp. x, 258. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1964. $6.00. 
“The purpose of this book,” as stated in 

its preface, “is to honor Frank Tannen- 

baum and to present the reading public a 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


Nature, Formation, and Role 


By Harwoop L. Cais, 
Princeton Universtiy. 





ONPUBLIC “Public Opinion is an object of wide- 


N P spread interest. It is venerated, feared, 
OPINIO f praised, cursed, and solicited. Politicians 
; coPI court it; statesmen appeal to it; philoso- 

phers extol or condemn it; merchants cater 

to it; military leaders fear it; sociologists 
analyze it; statisticians measure it; and 
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EAST ASIA: THE MODERN 
TRANSFORMATION 


Volume H of A HISTORY OF EAST ASIAN CIVILIZATION 


John K. Fairbank, Edwin O. Reischauer, 
and Albert M. Craig 


The important second volume of this definitive work treats the 
development of East Asian civilization in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. The book is organized around the theme 
of the response of East Asia to Western stimuli. Parallel 
chapters on fans and J apan contrast their reaction to this 
influence. eripheral” areas are selectively treated with 
special is ae their relations with China and Japan. 
80 photographs, 16 line drawings, and 47 maps. 


976 pages 1965 $10.50 


PEACE OR APPEASEMENT? 
Hitler, Chamberlain, and the Munich Crisis 
Francis L. Loewenheim 


This thoughtfully edited collection of documents, memoirs, and 
historical evaluations contains such revealing material as 
Chamberlain’s notations in his private diary and personal 
letters to his family, Hitler’s secret directions for the German 
occupation of Czechoslovakia, and records of the confronta- 
tions of the two leaders at Berchtesgaden, Bad Godesberg, 
and Munich—as well as accounts of the crisis by contemporary 
leaders and later interpretations by distinguished historians. 


224 pages Paperbound A March 1965 Publication 
RACE AND ETHNIC RELATIONS 
Third Edition 


Brewton Berry 


The Third Edition of this distinguished, highly readable text 
continues to offer the comparative, cross-cultural, world-wide 
point of view that made the first two editions so popular with 
students and instructors. The 1960 census data and data as 
current as 1962, 1963 and 1964 have been incorporated through- 
out the revision. The recent symptoms of increased racial 
unrest in the U. S. and abroad are viewed analytically, for 
sociological concepts remain an integral part of this text’s 
approach to the persistent and challenging problems en- 
gendered by the interaction of races and ethnic groups. 


About 600 pages A Spring 1965 Publication 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
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group of useful essays on contemporary 
-Latin America.” Frank Tannenbaum has 
served for many years as professor of 
Latin American history at Columbia Uni- 
versity. The group of essays numbers 
thirteen, differing in length, the shortest 
covering some six pages and the longest 
thirty-two pages. The writers are cor- 
rectly described in the preface as “men of 
distinction who have traveled and studied 
widely in Latin America and are intimate 
with the contemporary scene and its his- 
torical backgrounds.” ‘The editors are in- 
cluded among the thirteen essayists, for 
each of them has contributed an essay in 
addition to their joint preface and intro- 
duction. Eight of the thirteen authors are 
from the United States, mainly from 
Columbia University, Rutgers University, 
the University of Pennsylvania, and Yale. 
The other five are from Latin America— 
two from Mexico and one each from Brazil, 
Colombia, and Venezuela—and are journal- 
ists as well as academicians. 

The volume is divided into four parts 
with the following titles: “The Forces of 
Change and Continuity” (three essays); 
“The Political Puzzle” (four essays); “The 
Brazilian Variant” (three essays); and 
“Challenge to the Western Hemisphere” 
(three essays). All of the authors devote 
attention to contemporary inter-American 
relations, particularly the Alliance for 
Progress. In fact, inter-American relations 
are the primary concern of three of the 
four Latin Americans. 

The essays are not only of unequal 
length; they are also, as is customary in 
the case of enterprises of this sort, of 
unequal value, determined only in part by 
their length and more importantly by the 
viewpoint and judgment of the reader and 
critic. All merit careful attention, for 
they are all thoughtful and presented in 
attractive style. In the opinion of this 
reviewer, the most significant among the 
thirteen essays are these five: “Tradi- 
tions of Conflict in Latin America” by 
Richard W. Weatherhead of Columbia Uni- 
versity; “Nationalism and Social Change 
in Latin America” by Arthur P Whitaker 
of the University of Pennsylvania; “The 
Emergence of Modern Political Parties in 
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Latin America” by Robert J. Alexander of 
Rutgers University; “Brazil and the Myth 
of Francisco Julião” by Anthony Leeds of 
the University of Texas; and “Some Mis- 
understanding of the Alliance for Progress” 
by Victor L. Urquidi, Mexican economist. 

Other critics will, of course, exercise 
their freedom to differ with this appraisal. 
And this reviewer will frankly state that 
he does not agree with all the general- 
izations and viewpoints presented in these 
five essays for which he has expressed his 
preference. 

The editors, the publisher, and Professor 
Frank Tannenbaum deserve public com- 
pliments. In spite of the fact that the 
volume contains neither a map nor a 
bibliography and despite the fact that the 
glossary of Spanish and Portuguese words 
is incomplete, no more significant volume 
has appeared in this field during the last 
decade or so. 

J. FRED RIPPY 

Professor` Emeritus 

The University of Chicago 


Hoanc Van Cur. From Colonialsm to 
Communism: A Case History of North 
Vietnam. Pp xv, 252. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1964. $6 50. 


This book, in the authors words, “is 
devoted to the study of the last phase 
of the Vietnamese revolution, and pays 
particular attention to a technique which 
has come to be known by the name of 
‘Land Reform.’” Its scope is thus limited 
in point of time and subject. Hoang seeks 
to explain the process through which the 
Communists established collectivism in the 
North Vietnamese countryside. He is not 
so much interested in the economic aspects 
of Communist agricultural policy as he is 
in the psychological and political aspects, 
and he argues that each phase of this 
policy was an essential link in the ob- 
jective of liquidating the landowning class 
and creating a dictatorship over the 
peasantry These phases began with the 
economic leveling effected in 1951 and 
1952 through extremely heavy agricultural 
and related taxes, and continued with a 
terroristic campaign against “reactionary” 
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landlords in 1953 and a land rent reduc- 
tion campaign that extended into 1954. 
All of this was dane while the guerrilla 
war against the French was still being 
waged, and it was but the prelude to the 
wholesale confiscation and redistribution 
of land that occurred between 1954 and 
1956. Expropriaticn was accompanied by 
astonishing brutality directed against the 
landowning class, and many ordinary 
peasants, and even loyal Communist 
cadres, were imprisoned or killed in the 
frenzy oI denunciations and kangaroo 
trials that gripped the North Vietnamese 
countryside. ‘The :ast phase in the North- 
ern regime’s policy of establishing its 
power was the correction-of-errors cam- 
paign, in which the regime admitted to 
excesses and made some amends for them. 

It is very hard to write about a closed 
society like North Vietnam without being 
superficial, highly speculative, or inac- 
curate. Hoang has done well to limit his 
subject to what ke knows well, and it is 
fortunately one that is central to under- 
standing the Ho Chi Minh regime. He 
lived through much of the period of which 
he writes, first as a non-Communist mem- 
ber of the Viet Minh resistance and then 
as an unwilling participant in the land 
reform program. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting segment of the book is that in which 
he describes, from first-hand experience, 
the denunciation sessions that figured in 
the land rent reduction part of that 
program. 

Hoang provides an admirably concise 
historicel background to the subject under 
study. The entre book is well written, 
interesting, and reflective in tone. It is a 
welcome addition to the meager literature 
on Communist North Vietnam. 

ROBERT SCIGLIANO 

Professor of Folitical Science 

College of Social Science 

Michigan Stat2 University 


WERNER FELD. Reunification and West 
German-Soviet Relations: The Role of 
the Reunification Issue in the Foreign 
Policy of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, 1949-1957, with Special Attention 
to Policy toward the Soviet Unson. Pp. 
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x, 204. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 

1963. No price. i 

Dr. Feld examines, in this slightly re- 
vised Ph D. thesis, the role of the German 
reunification issue in the foreign policy of 
West Germany toward the Soviet Union 
during the years 1949 to 1957, which he 
considers the basic period for policy 
formation on this problem He concludes 
that the Bonn government, mistrusting 
Soviet motives, attached a lower political 
value to reunification than to increased 
national security through alignment with 
the Western powers and through improve- 
ment of West Germany’s economic posi- 
tion. Feld states that this policy kept the 
Soviet Union from interfering with the 
growth of West German security and that 
“seen in this perspective, the policy of 
the Federal Government has been far 
from being a failure” (pp. 176, 181-182). 
However, the author is strongly dissatisfied 
with this policy because he considers Ger- 
man reunification to be of greater im- 
portance. Specifically, he feels strongly 
that Bonn should look with favor on the 
proposal of Communist controlled East 
Germany for the establishment of a 
“German confederation” with political and 
legal parity for West Germany (52 mil- 
lion people) and East Germany (17 mil- 
lion). This project has been rejected 
consistently by Bonn, with the hearty 
support of the Social Democratic opposi- 
tion. The author tells the startled reader 
“In order to eliminete [sic] the Com- 
munist regime of the East German con- 
federation partner, a time limit for 
genuinely free elections could have been 
stipulated with the provision that in case 
such elections were not held, the con- 
federation would be automatically dis- 
solved” (p. 183). He fails to explain why 
the East German government should be 
interested in joining a confederation if 
it has a built-in provision for its auto- 
matic elimination—considering the well- 
known fact that the Pankow regime has 
always objected to free elections The 
author wants Bonn to go ahead and nego- 
tiate the establishment of a confederation 
with East Germany even though he him- 
self states a hundred pages earlier that a 
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major Soviet foreign policy goal “appears 
“to be the acquisition of control over West 
Germany by utilizing the German Demo- 
cratic Republic and the strategem of re- 
_ unification as a stepping stone. This would 
represent a great expansion of the Com- 
munist ‘revolution’ ” (p. 88). A few pages 
later he concludes that “unification [of 
Germany] . . . serves a major [Soviet] 
goal, namely the control of West Ger- 
many.’ In the understatement of the 
year he adds: “This is completely incom- 
patible with most [sic] of the foreign 
policy goals of the Federal Republic” (pp. 
91-92). . 

Additional examples of contradictions 
and confusion would more than double the 
length of the review. A good many docu- 
ments in both German and English have 
not been utilized, judging by the footnotes, 
the bibliography, and the contents of this 
mixed-up book. 

JOHN BROWN MASON 

Chairman 

Department of Political Science 

California State College 

Fullerton 


Rapomfr Luža. The Transfer of the 
Sudeten Germans: A Study of Czech- 
German Relations, 1933-1962. Pp. xxiv, 
365. New York: New York University 
Press, 1964. $7.50. 


This study is an excellent presentation 
of the Czech point of view not only on 
the question of the post World War II 
transfer of Sudeten Germans from Czecho- 
slovakia to West and East Germany but 
also on the much larger question of Czech- 
German relations. The major thesis of 
Czech-born Luža is that the strategic 
geographical position in Central Europe of 
Bohemia and Moravia in the newly-created 
Czechoslovakia after World War I made it 
inevitable that an expansionistic Germany 
would attempt to dismember and ulti- 
mately destroy the state He strongly 
maintains that Britain and France failed 
to understand this basic geopolitical con- 
flict and, instead, focused on the local 
Sudeten German minority problem within 
Czechoslovakia as the basic key to Czech- 
German relations, thus leading them to 
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conclude the Munich agreement with 
Germany and thus “selling out” the Czechs 
in an effort to avoid war. Munich, in turn, 
precipitated the annexation of Sudeten 
frontier lands by Geymany and the failure 
of the Czechs to fight such annexation led 
to the occupation of the rest of Czechoslo- 
vakia. According to Luza, the ensuing 
Nazi policy of terror during 1941 and 
1942 decimated the new Resistance leaders 
in Czechoslovakia and this “shifted the 
center of political activity to the Czecho- 
slovak exiles abroad. The decision about 
the future political regime—as far as the 
Czechs were concerned—no longer lay 
within the country.” It was the weakness 
of the exile leaders, led by Benes, that 
he says accounts for the capitulation to 
Communist domination in February, 1948. 

On the inclusion of the Sudeten Germans 
within Czechoslovakia, Luza points out 
that originally this was done to provide 
the new state with “natural frontiers,” 
which obviously were the crests of the 
mountains bordering on Bohemia. He 
notes that from the outset the Germans 
demanded autonomy and subsequently 
resisted integration in Czechoslovakia. 
Hitler’s success gave strength to Henlein’s 
leadership of the Sudeten Germans. This 
inability to integrate, coupled with the war- 
time brutality of the local Germans as well 
as Germans from the Reich, is cited as 
the fundamental justification for the ex- 
pulsion and transfer of some 3 million 
Sudeten Germans, leaving some 165,000 
in Czechoslovakia. Luza points out, quite 
correctly, that the Sudeten Germans took 
advantage of the post World War I fervor 
for minority rights by using their minority 
status as a method of maintaining their 
ethnic identity for antinational political 
objectives. 

The strength of Luza’s book is that he 
clearly and consistently focuses on the 
problem of the Sudeten Germans and the 
relationship of .this problem to over-all 
Czech-German relations. Yet, this is also 
its weakness because he does not evaluate 
the positions of the other minorities in 
Czechoslovakia, such as the Ruthenes, 
Poles, and, above all, the Hungarians 
Why, for example, were the Germans 
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forced tc leave while the Hungarians re- 
mained? Yet, in spite of such omissions, 
this remains a useful and interesting 
volume. 
Huey, Louis KOSTANICK 
Professor of Geography 
University of California at 
Los Angeles 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND 
GOVERNMENT 


SEYMOUR Martin Lipset. The First New 
Naticn: The United States in Historical 
and Comparative Perspective. Pp. xv, 
366. New York: Basic Books, 1963. 
$5.95. 


Lipset has the happy facility for looking 


at problems of social science in ways that. 


seem obvious after he has done so but are 
surprising at the time the task is under- 
taken. Even those of us who paid lip 
service to the concept that the United 
States also was a revolutionary nation 
failed to take the idea seriously. Lipset, 
however, decided correctly that a system- 
atic study of the problems of development 
of the American state would shed some 
light on the problems and prospect of the 
newly emerging nations. 

From the vantage point of the present, 
it seems that United States democracy 
followed a simple and determined path that 
was interrupted only by the Civil War. 
But the United States also had its crisis of 
identity and might have failed to surmount 
its initial political problems. 
Washington played a crucial role here. 
His mrestige was so great that the populace 
and the most significant political leaders, 
rega-dless of faction, supported him. He 
was thoroughly committed to the principles 
of tne Constitution, stayed in power long 
enough to permit opposing parties to 
crystallize, and set the example for prob- 
lems of succession by retiring from office 


voluntarily. Even so, the commitment of- 


bota great factions to civil liberty was less 
than wholehearted. The Federalisits were 
prevented from hanging onto office by 
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force, however, even had they so desired, 
because they did not possess an adequate ° 
party machinery and no other means for 
doing so. The Jeffersonians did not face a 
succession problem until Jackson, by which 
time the system had gained sufficient 
stability to permit orderly transition. 

In addition, the United States was not 
faced with the competition of other de- 
veloped nations in a world where the dis- 
crepancies of standards of living created 
problems of elite expectations that could 
not be satisfied. It was possible to create 
a consensus on the basis of a sharing of 
the economic achievements of the nation. 

The United States also has values 
oriented to equality and achievement. 
Thus, there has not been the class con- 
sciousness which has characterized Europe. 
This has produced corruption and the 
philosophy of “getting ahead,” but it has 
also helped legitimize and stabilize demo- 
cratic values. In Britain, deference plays 
a greater role than in the United States, 
but all who achieve can join the “system.” 
This apparently provides sufficient stability 
for the system. In France, however, 
ascriptive and particularistic values in in- 
dustry alienated the workers while in Ger- 
many, where economic achievement was 
encouraged, access to social and political 
equality was denied in the past. These 
were unstable value patterns which 
threatened to polarize the systems. 

Lipset believes that the comparative 
study of the developed nations, according 
to the variables he employed, will permit 
an analysis of the problems of the newly 
emerged states. He also relates the 
structure of party systems to the problem. 
His book is a pioneering effort which will 
be carefuly studied by political scientists 
and sociologists. It is a major contribu- 
tion to the study of the problem by a 
political sociologist who has already dis- 
tinguished himself by the quality of his 
scholarly contributions. 

Morton A. KAPLAN 

Chairman 

Committee on International Relations 

University of Chicago 

Staff Member 

Hudson Institute 





The Democratic Civilization 
By LESLIE LIPSON, University of California, Berkeley 


A fresh, general appraisal of the democratic record, ite achievements and limitations, inter- 
preted within the context of a general analysis of politics. ‘‘Perhaps no book does such a 
thorough job of explaining the institutions of modern government in terms of their social, 
aobre, and historical bases. . . . Professor Lipson has restored Aristotle’s comparative 
method as a device for pap ea O with fact, and has thus made a notable contribution 
to the integration of the discipline.’ —Theodore McNelly, University of Maryland. 


1964 632 pp. $7.50 


Free Government in the Making: 
Readings in American Political Thought—Third Edition 


By ALPHEUS T. MASON, Princeton University 


The 180 readings in this book set forth the influential and divergent views that have shaped 
the great issues in American political history from precolonial times through the present. 
Thoroughly revised and brought up to date, the Third Edition includes new or enriched 
material on many topics, among them the struggle for the Bill of Rights, the Jacksonian 
period, slavery, the progressive era, and, on the contemporary scene, freedom and survival, 
verty and abundance, and race relations. Introductory essays supply the social and 
istorical background for each set of readings. 


1965 952 pp. $7.50 


The Springtime of Freedom: 
The Evolution of Developing Societies 
By WILLIAM McCORD, Stanford University 


In this study of the social, economic, and political problems faced by newly developing 
nations, Protessor McCord attempts to show that democracy offers them better solutions 
than totalitarianism. This is by no means an undisputed idea. Even scholars in demo- 
cratic countries have stated that ee can be more efficient. Drawing on historical 
models and firsthand observations, the author argues convincingly against this view and 
for his own thesis. 


1965 344 pp. paperbound $2.25 
clothbound $6.00 


Elements of Democratic Government 


Fourth Edition 
By J. A. CORRY, Queen’s University, and HENRY J. ABRAHAM, 
Univeraty of Pennsylvania 


An expert integration of theory and fact, this leading textbook affords an up-to-date de- 
scription and comparison of the operation of governments in the United States and Great 
Britain, with reference as well to political institutions in France and the Soviet Union 


1964 848 pp. illus. $7.75 
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THE JUDICIAL MIND 


The Attitudes and Ideologies of Supreme Court Justices, 1946-1963 
by Glendon Schubert 

This is a study of the human elements that underlie the many mejor changes in 
national public policy which have come about as the result of decisions handed down 
by the Supreme Court during the middle decades of the twentieth century. Professor 
Schubert has undertaken a rigorous examination of the Court’s decision-making records 
between 1946 and 1963, subjected them to factor analysis and cumulative linear scaling, 


and constructed a composite multi-dimensional model of the group decision-making func- 
tion for the Supreme Court. Coming in July. 450 pages $10.00 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF 
NATIONS IN A CHANGING WORLD 


Law, Politics, and Prospects 
by Zelman Cowen 


The Dean of the Faculty of Law at the University of Melbourne here describes the 
emergence of the contemporary multiracial, multilingual, and multicultural British Com- 
monwealth, and seeks to provide a better understanding of some of its problems and 
tensions, such as the South African race policies and the issue of British entry into the 
Common Market. 150 pages $3,50 


DATA PROCESSING 
Applications to Political Research 
by Kenneth Janda 


EXPERIMENTATION 


An Introductory Handbook for 
Political Scientists 

by Richard A. Brody 
This handbook is designed as an intro- 


duction to the use of modern data proc- This book is an attempt to introduce 


essing technology in political research, 
specifically for the beginner. Particular 
attention is paid to ways In which infor- 
mation can be recorded, organized, and 
manipulated in punchcard form. Hand- 
books for Research in Political Behavior. 
Coming in May. 175 pages $6.00, cloth 

$2.45, paper 


the political scientist to the logic and 
philosophy of experimentation as a tech- 
nigue for the confirmation of scientific 
hypotheses. The author reviews the per- 
tinent literature in the philosophy of sci- 
ence, and examines a variety of political 
sclence experiments. Handbooks for Re- 
search in Political Behavior. Coming 
Fall, 1965. 220 pages $6.00, cloth 

$2.45, paper 


Handbooks for Research in Political Behavior already published: Survey Research by 
Charles H. Backstrom and Gerald D. Hursh ($5.00 and $1.95), and Content Analysis: 
A Handbook with Applications for the Study of International Crisis by Robert C. North, 
et al. ($6.00 and $2.95) 
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Kart W. Deutsca. The Nerves of Gov- 
ernment: Models of Political Commun- 
cation and Control. Pp. xviii, 316. New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1963. 
$6.50. 


Political theory can be traced to antiq- 
uity, for example, to Aristotle’s taxonomy 
of political systems or even further to the 
prophet Samuels arguments against sup- 
planting the tribal organization of the Is- 
raelites bya monarchy. Professor Deutsch, 
however, when he speaks of political the- 
ory, means a scheme of concepts and ana- 
lytical tools, with the help of which politics 
becomes an understandable process. Again, 
the term “understandable process” is used 
here in its strict scientific sense, namely, a 
process in which causal relations are dis- 
cernible, so that from changes in specified 
variables one can predict changes in other 
specified variables. 

If political theory is to meet the stand- 
ards of scientific theory, it must lead to the 
identification of significant entities, to be 
described by appropriate variables, and to 
the determination of relations among the 
variables. A precise specification of en- 
tities, variables, and relations would con- 
stitute a theory-inducing model of the 
political process. However, models are 
developed not in vacuo but within con- 
ceptual frameworks already in the the- 
oretician’s repertoire. Such frameworks 
suggest entities, variables, and relations. 
In The Nerves of Government, Professor 
Deutsch first reviews the various frame- 
works of thought, in which models of 
observed phenomena—including political 
ones—-have been formulated. He pinpoints 
the limitations of those frameworks, both 
the pre-scientific and some of the scientific 
ones——for example, mechanical and game- 
theoretical—as sources of adequate polit- 
ical theory. He finally chooses as the most 
promising the framework of cybernetics. 
The title of the book reflects this choice. 

Cybernetics, the science of communica- 
tion and control, it turns out, is as abun- 
dant a source of concepts for political 
theory as for technology, general biology, 
and physiology. This is hardly surprising 
in view of the fact that cybernetics is con- 
cerned with the most general principles of 
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organization, and organized systems are to 
be found in technology, in biology, and in 
the complex of social relations. What is 
surprising, and gratifying, is the extent to 
which the rich veia of ideas revealed by 
cybernetics is mined by the author. Al- 
though he offers no specific—that is, math- 
ematical—models, he goes far beyond the 
generalities in terms of which cybernetics 
has been repeatedly acclaimed as the har- 
binger of a “major breakthrough in the 
social sciences.” 

Two examples will serve as illustrations. 
There is a principle, well known to prac- 
ticing politicians, namely that the nexus of 
political power resides not in the grass 
roots, as constitutions of democratic states 
imply; not at the pinnacle of political 
hierarchy, as one would conclude from the 
way despotisms appear; but in the middle 
echelons of decision-makers, as has been 
repeatedly demonstrated in both democ- 
racies and despotisms. Professor Deutsch 
derives this principle as a consequence of 
the way control is exercised through nets 
of communication. 

It turns out, then, that the crucial differ- 
ence between democratic and despotic polit- 
ical systems may not be in the way power 
is concentrated or diffused, but in the way 
autonomy is apportioned among the sub- 
systems—including individuals. The con- 
cept of autonomy links political concepts 
with psychological ones, an example of the 
integrative power of the cybernetic frame- 
work. For the political system shares 
general system properties with all other 
systems, technological, biological, and psy- 
chological. This observation is, of course, 
one of the generalities about cybernetics, 
already demoted to the status of the cliché. 
Professor Deutsch’s solid achievement is in 
his persistent attempts to replace general- 
ities by operational definitions. At times 
he succeeds only “in principle’—to the 
extent that the observables in terms of 
which the definitions are given are ob- 
servables only in principle. Still, the clar- 
ification, insight, and impetus to further 
development, which result from even at- 
tempted operationalization of concepts, are 
extremely impressive. 

Another example of the fruitfulness of 
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Professor Deutsch’s approach is a success- 
ful fusion of descriptive and normative po- 
litical theory. Those concerned with a 
scientific approach to political theory are 
understandably reluctant to grant this 
status to frankly normative theories based 
on a priori notions of good and bad polit- 
ical systems. In Professor Deutsch’s treat- 
ment a normative theory emerges, as it 
were, from the analysis of the body politic 
as an organism. Ths viability of this or- 
ganism and its potential for growth and 
development are estimated from the struc- 
ture of its communication and control 
mechanisms. It is cnly necessary to iden- 
tify “good” with these potentials—and this 
does no violence to any thinking person’s 
normal impulses and sympathies—in order 
to come to general—not parochial !—con- 
clusions about what desirable and unde- 
sirable features of government might be. 
In this way an ethics of government is 
derived from insight into what is neces- 
sary and what is possible. In Professor 
Deutsch’s estimation, politics can be made 
both scientific and of service to man’s 
aspirations. 

Besides being a profound and challenging 
book, The Nerves of Government provides 
genuine reading pleasure in its wealth of 
insights—example: to have power means 
not to have to learn—and of illuminating 
examples, in which high order abstractions 
suddenly become alive in dramatic histor- 
ical and contemporary events. 

ANATOL RAPOPORT 

Professor of Mathematical Biology 

Mental Health Research Institute 

University of Michigan 


Wiitiam H. Netson (Ed.). Theory and 
Practice in American Politics. Pp. xv, 
149. -Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, for Wiliam Marsh Rice Univer- 
sity, 1964. $5.50. 


Americans have written very little mem- 
orable political theory, perhaps because 
its authors must be statesmen or revolu- 
tionaries and must also be philosophically 
minded. Possibly the continuing preem- 
inence of Jefferson and Adams comes from 
their having been both statesmen and rev- 
olutionaries. Furthermore some touch, at 
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least, of originality is needed, and with 
a constitutional inheritance such as ours 
there has not been much chance for it 
except at the very beginning 

No American thinks it strange that we 
have produced few political classics. What 
is strange is that comment and interpreta- 
tion of American political theory have been 
so scant, so casual, and for the most part 
so jejune. For comment comes from 
people on the second political level, and 
notably from professors. This admirable 
collection of essays, delivered first as lec- 
tures at Rice University, is therefore a 
satisfying addition to substantial comment, 
being done by scholars of distinction. 

The nine essays—and an introduction— 
fall into two groups. Some explain and 
praise the political inheritance of the early 
republic and the men who Americanized it. 
Others deal largely with different special 
problems, often more contemporary. 

William H. Nelson—the editor—and Felix 
Gilbert talk about the enlightenment, which 
to them was largely English, Dumas 
Malone, on Jefferson, Hamilton, and the 
Constitution, shows Jefferson much more 
in the main stream than Hamilton. Carl 
Degler shows the development of constitu- 
tional institutions in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Lawrence Chamberlain shows how 
the Congress and the Presidency have de- 
veloped. Alpheus Mason discusses the pe- 
culiar position of the Supreme Court as a 
useful focus for reverence—like the Queen 
in England. Benjamin Wright, discussing 
the southern political tradition, shows it as 
part of the great inheritance and great tra- 
dition. Ernest May emphasizes the impor- 
tance in foreign policy of public opinion, 
whatever it is and however made. On civil- 
military relationships Louis Morton, point- 
ing out the constitutional provisions for 
civilian control, brings up to date the sub- 
sequent struggles of the military to control 
policy. Hans Morgenthau tries to sum up 
difficulties arising from the application of 
old principles to modern situations. 

Only through the use of examples, to 
show principles in their application, can the 
scholar prove the value of the principles. 
The American constitutional system is as 
conservative and uncompromising as any- 
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thing imagined by Plato or Sir Thomas 
` More, but has been interpreted in action 
more successfully than Plato or More—by 
Jefferson and Madison and Calhoun and 
Lincoln and great judges—-to take ex- 
amples only from the book. 

The chief effort of the lectures is to 
show, by analysis, that the traditional sys- 
tem still adjusts itself. 

EUGENE P. CHASE 

Professor Emeritus of Civil Rights 

Lafayette College 


Davip Spitz. Essays in the Liberal Idea 
of Freedom. Pp 210. Tucson: Univer- 
sity of Arizona Press, 1964, $5.00. 


Although this book is a series of essays 
and review articles, not a systematic trea- 
tise, it constitutes an effectively organized 
statement of what liberty properly means, 
and of the institutional conditions favor- 
able to its emergence and maintenance, its 
pursuit and enjoyment. Positive statement 
emerges, indeed, from the criticism and 
evaluation of the thought of others, past 
and present; of liberals, pseudo-liberals, 
élitists, totalitarians, and of modern, though 
not exclusively “new,” conservatives. 

The book is divided into three main 
parts. The first, entitled “Freedom and 
Domination,” is concerned with error and 
correctness in analysis of the fundamental 
nature of freedom and of its relation to 
power. In the history of ideas, the treat- 
ment ranges from Socrates to the present. 
In its course, it contains proper apprecia- 
tion of one of the strengths of Hobbes; 
fair criticism of an often unnoted weakness 
in Montesquieu; just strictures on élitist 
and aristocratic analyses—including the too 
facile and signally arrogant condescensions 
of Santayana. As a conclusion, the author 
treats with just appreciation R. M. Mac- 
Iver’s combination of penetrating clarity 
and unexcited firmness in the statement— 
growing out of critical analysis—of essen- 
tially liberal principles, of his simultaneous 
unwillingness to yield, moderation, and 
judiciousness—and I add that, on the one 
issue where Spitz is critical, namely, the 
proper stance towards that intolerance 
which involves also absence of commitment 
to the method of freedom, I align with our 
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old teacher, rather than my younger near- 
contemporary. 

The second part deals with major issues 
of freedom in our day, including freedom 
to express dangerous ideas. Here, Spitz 
nicely treats Multon’s Areopagitica as a 
sound guide, in its strictures on censorship 
and censors, for both yesterday and today. 
He, himself, is firmly judicious on issues of 
loyalty, and reveals his enlightened objec- 
tivity on the difficult issues of the relation 
of labor to liberty. In this respect, he 
proves himself a perceptive critic of H. J. 
Laski, who, as many of his students were 
aware-—Spitz was not among them, though 
I was-—did some violence to his own essen- 
tial liberalism with his misguided convic- 
tion that liberty and equality were alterna- 
tives, and that one’s obligation was to 
choose the second. 

Spitz’s third part deals with contempo- 
rary American defenses of conservatism, 
from Senator Goldwater—The Conscience 
of a Conservative—to Professor Berns’ 
Straussian defense of judicial review as 
superior wisdom restraining temporary 
mass folly, and as alternative to—or supe- 
rior and prior principle limiting—liberal 
theory and practice. Here he is severe, 
and generally just, though I deem his treat- 
ment of Jouvenel less than generous. Al- 
though, as a conservative, I am furced to 
agree with him—we have corresponded on 
the matter—that it is not his obligation to 
provide conservatism with that more ade- 
quate doctrine which I, at least, should 
argue is available, but hitherto unprovided 
or very imperfectly provided. In my view, 
if and when it is duly stated, it will make 
clear that—at least for America—liber- 
alism and conservatism are interdependent 
and mutually necessary, just as, properly 
construed, are liberty and equality: to con- 
serve is to liberate, to liberate is to con- 
serve. 

Spitz properly sees freedom as a neces- 
sary corollary of finiteness and fallibility; 
he soundly construes the free competition 
of laissez-faire as a proper openness and 
questing in the realm of actions and goods 
not instrumental. He thereby rejects the 
passive policeman state, and regards much 
social welfare politics as compatible with, 
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often the very foundation for, freedom. 
He views man as a creature of ultimate 
worth, yet easily hurt and deformed. Sub- 
ject to mortality, man needs the freedom 
as unconstraint and the liberation of en- 
ablement that he may perform his works 
and live his days with such adequacy and 
success as is open to him. For mankind, 
the burden of the risk-taking of mind and 
spirit is ultimately less onerous than op- 
pressing and being oppressed. 
Tomas I. Coox 
Professor of Political Science | 
The Johns Hopkins University 


W. W. Rostow. View from the Seventh 
Floor. Pp. xi, 178. New York: Harper 
& Row, 1964. $4.00. 


The title of this book is misleading, for 
the contents at best only superficially re- 
veal how the Chairman of the Department 
of State’s Policy Planning Council views 
contemporary world politics. The book is 
a collection of Mr, Rostow’s public pro- 
nouncements, mostly speeches, pitched at 
the level of the “attentive public,” and 
compiled and published in a presidential 
election year. 

In terms of its title, therefore, the book 
is disappointing. The only exposure of the 
private views of the Policy Planning Coun- 
cil is the revelation that in August, 1962, 
prior to the Cuban missile crisis, the Coun- 
cil judged that the Soviet Union’s post- 
sputnik offensive was failing and estimated 
that Soviet leaders were likely to under- 
take serious risks “in an attempt to retrieve 
a waning Communist position” (p. 9). 

One would hope that the Council and its 
Chairman were capable of more perceptive 
analysis and creative advice than is offered 
in this book. The statement that, “The 
best way to fight a guerrilla war is to pre- 
vent it from happening” (p. 120), is vac- 
uous. The crucial and unanswered question 
is how to do this. The fact that Commu- 
nist insurrection movements obtain sup- 
plies and assistance and perhaps a sanctu- 
ary from neighboring territories is only one 
aspect of the problem of guerrilla warfare, 
and not necessarily the most important, as 
Mr. Rostow would make it seem. Surely 
there must be other solutions to the prob- 
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lem of the control of nuclear weapons 
within the Atlantic community than the- 
proposed multilateral nuclear force, yet 
this book does not acknowledge them. 

There is, however, one important sugges- 
tion for new policies. Mr. Rostow avers 
that one of the most serious problems in- 
volved in the modernization of the emerg- 
ing countries “is the lack of regional and 
sectoral balance in the growth process” (p. 
122). He argues that it would be useful 
to concentrate more efforts on rural devel- 
opment and outlines a number of ways 
through which external sources, and partic- 
ularly the United States, could assist in 
this task. These suggestions merit serious 
consideration. 

Evaluated in terms of what it actually is 
rather than its title, the book is praise- 
worthy. Mr. Rostow is an articulate and 
thoughtful spokesman for the policies of 
the Kennedy and Johnson administrations. 
He effectively executes the task which was 
assigned to him by Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, that of explaining the relationships 
of the parts of American foreign policy to 
its entirety. The grand design emerges 
clearly. In Mr. Rostow’s words, it is to 
forge a world “of independent nations 
which act together—out of a spontaneous 
recognition of their areas of interde- 
pendence—and move progressively toward 
higher degrees of human freedom” (p. 35). 
His explanation of the relationship between 
this broad goal and discrete American 
policies toward the Atlantic community, 
emerging countries and Communist states 
is persuasive. The informed citizen will 
find the book helpful, providing that he 
guards against its excessively optimistic 
tone. 

For students of American foreign policy, 
the book’s greatest utility is perhaps its 
clear formulation of some of the basic 
assumptions which underlie the thinking of 
the Kennedy 'and Johnson Administrations. 
Two statements provide examples: “there 
is no posture which is more likely to lead 
to nuclear war than the notion that nuclear 
war is unthinkable” (p. 48); and, “Com- 
munism is not the wave of the future—it is 
a disease of the transitional process which 
well-trained, well-organized professional 
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cadres seek to impose on societies at the 
‘early stages of modernization” (p. 85). 
HAROLD KARAN JACOBSON 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
The University of Michigan 


WruruĮm W. KAUFMAN. The McNamara 
Strategy. Pp. x, 339. New York: Harper 
& Row, 1964. $5.95. 


A more appropriate title page for this 
book would be: “The Military Strategy of 
the Kennedy Administration, by Robert 5. 
McNamara and Other Officials, as pieced 
together. and given continuity by William 
W. Kaufman.” Most of the book’s eight 
chapters consist of lengthy excerpts from 
the public speeches and official testimony 
of top civilians of the Pentagon during the 
1961-1963 period. Although a preponder- 
ance of the excerpts are drawn from the 
utterances of the Secretary of Defense, he 
is far from being the only source upon 
which Professor Kaufman draws. 

But this does not mean that the book 
makes for dull reading. The public record 
may not always be as intriguing as “the 
inside story,” but it need not be stultifying 
legalities, and it can be a compelling docu- 
ment. Such is the case in ‘the field of 
military strategy, at any rate, where a 
major purpose is that of communicating 
reality rather than legality to potential 
enemies. Besides, Professor Kaufman, 
having decided “to let McNamara describe 
what he has been doing in his own words 
wherever possible,” has ably integrated the 
materials comprising the public record into 
a coherent whole that spans all the major 
military problems of our time—from the 
dilemmas of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO) to those of disarma- 
ment, from the challenges of all out wars 
to those of limited and guerrilla wars, from 
the fight to reduce costs to the struggle to 
rationalize decision-making in civil-military 
relations. What links these problems into 
a coherent whale is “the search for op- 
tions.” It is clear from the record pieced 
together by Professor Kaufman that the 
search was successful and that a capability 
to meet all kincs of foreseeable contingen- 
cies was achieved. 

Equally plain is the conclusion that a 
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remarkable man, with a wondrous gift for- 
clarifying problems, was charged with the 
search for options. For all of McNamara’s 
skills, however, he did not single-handedly 
bring about the changes in military strat- 
egy and capability which marked the Ken- 
nedy Administration. Unfortunately, Pro- 
fessor Kaufman, in his linking up of the 
excerpts, conveys this impression by treat- 
ing McNamara’s speeches as the product of 
an individual’s mind rather than of a com- 
piex organizational process. The public 
record is made by the few top officials who 
are responsible for compiling it. But the 
words they express in public are only the 
culmination of a lengthy process in which 
many persons participate. Yet, because he 
chose to confine himself mainly to the 
public record of one official, Professor 
Kaufman all too often simplifies the mak- 
ing of military strategy to McNamara’s 
aspirations and fears. Such motives may 
have been operative, but they are not ex- 
plicit in the public record and Professor 
Kaufman provides no evidence to justify 
his attribution of them. If the public 
record is to be the format of analysis, then 
it must be recognized for what it is and not 
also regarded as political biography. 
Jamzs N. ROSENAU 

Professor of Political Science 

Douglass College 

Rutgers, The State University 


J. H. Rorascaup. Tomorrows Weapons: 
Chemical and Biological. Pp. xv, 271. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. $6.95. 
As a few, and only a few, political scien- 

tists have noted, there is among the frater- 

nity a distaste for the machinery of war. 

This is surprising as the pursuit of peace 

has been an overwhelming concern of a 

large segment of the scholarly world. The 

technicalities of war have, by default, thus 
tended to become the preserve of military 
men and pacifists, categories which tend to 
follow fairly narrow modes of reasoning. 
The neglect of the technicalities of war 
becomes even more surprising when one 
notes that every respectable curriculum on 
international relations expects aspirants to 
be acquainted with say the technicalities of 
economics. Why these distinctions should 
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be made is open to question; the point 
here, however, is that an understanding of 
war is of importance in politics and this 
book helps in adding to knowledge of war 
in a new dimension, that of the use of toxic 
weapons. 

Readers may be less interested in the 
author's lapse from warlike things in his 
incursion into “Pathways for Preventing 
War’-—the final chapter—than they are in 
the factual presentation. Here, there is 
ample and detailed data on the nature of 
toxic weapons—mainly included in a sixty- 
page appendix—effects and employment of 
toxic agents in strategy and tactics, and 
information on the modes of defence 
against them. Scholars who wish to deal 
with the multifarious aspects of war should 
know of war’s dimensions and the data 
presented is valuable in this regard. 

The author’s contention that toxic agents 
are tomorrow's weapons is, however, open 
to question It can be agreed that in the 
general spectrum open to humanity relative 
to ways of mutual destruction, toxic agents 
may have certain assets over alternative 
methods. The author lists the relative 
hurnaneness of toxic weapons and the im- 
portant possibility of attaining military 
ends without massive destruction of infra- 
structure. But the notion that humanity 
will draw distinctions relative to mere 
humane ways of fighting, rests on shallow 
evidence if the past is to be taken as a 
guide. Similarly, the inference that toxic 
weapons might replace nuclear weapons 
can also be queried. The author himself 
describes at least a partial defence against 
toxic agents to a degree which simply is 
not possible relative to nuclear weapons 
where at the present time only minimal 
and primitive defence potentials exist. 
Furthermore, because of the point just 
noted, allied with the fact that nuclear 
weapons hold primacy because they have 
dramatically demonstrated their power in 
iwar and in tests, it would seem to be in 
the logic of things that that primacy be 
retained. 

Nevertheless, the data presented are val- 
uable and are worthy of being considered on 
the grounds that additional factual dimen- 
sions can be added to the general study of 
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war and its relationships to international 
relations. As well, not the least virtue of“ 
this book, is that it gives its information 
in clear and simple prose which is pleasur- 
able to read. 
R. C. Nairn 

Department of Political Science 

University of California 

Santa Barbara 


VERNON VAN Dyęge Pride and Power: 
The Rationale of the Space Program. 
Pp. xiii, 285. Urbana: University of 
Ilinois Press, 1964. $6.50. 


The American effort to land a man on 
the moon within this decade has captured 
the imagination of many people and has 
led to the expenditure of billions of dollars. 
It has also come under heavy criticism 
both from those who questioned the need 
for speed and others with more funda- 
mental doubts about the relative value of 
a manned space program. Despite the op- 
position, the lunar program, as well as 
other aspects of the American space effort, 
have thus far continued to receive the 
support necessary for a vigorous program 
designed to make America first in space. 

Mr. Van Dyke, in this modest but useful 
volume, has set out to enumerate and, to a 
lesser extent, evaluate the motivations for 
the space program. He also provides the 
reader with a brief history of the American 
space effort and an outline of the organiza- 
tional structures—including the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA)—for the formulation and imple- 
mentation of the space program. The 
author identifies motivations for the space 
effort based on the search for: military 
security, peace, progress in science and 
technology, economic and social progress, 
national prestige, national pride, and the 
achievement of special interests and per- 
sonal objectives. On the whole, he argues 
that military security and progress in sci- 
ence and technology have probably been 
less important than the imperatives of na- 
tional pride and prestige. The humiliation 
felt by American leaders because of the 
initial Soviet lead in space has led, Mr. 
Van Dyke argues, to a widespread feeling 
that the United States must overtake the 
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Russians. This coupled with the need to 
respond to the challenge of space “because 
it is there” provides, in the author’s view, 
the underlying force which explains in 
large part the magnitude and intensity of 
the American space effort. 

One might have hoped that the author 
would go farther than he has with the 
material he has gathered, and provide a 
more penetrating insight into the relative 
importance of the various motives he de- 
scribes in relation to particular decisions 
and particular individuals. Nevertheless, 
he has accomplished his own stated objec- 
tives, and the book stands as an extremely 
useful collection and analysis of the mo- 
tives which may well lead to the placing 
of a man on the moon before 1970. 

Morton H. HALPERIN 

Research Associate 

Center for International Affairs 

Harvard University 


Ropert E. AGGER, DANIEL GOLDRICH, and 
Bert E. Swanson. The Rulers and the 
Ruled: Political Power and Impotence in 
American Communities. Pp. xx, 789. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1964, 
$7.95. 


This is a careful and complex study of 
four communities, two of about 100,000 in 
the South and two of 1,500 and 15,000 in 
the Far West. Stability and change in 
their leadership and followership struc- 
tures are analyzed from 1946 through 1961. 
Four models of power structure and four 
typical “regimes” are specified. The pri- 
mary basis for differentiating the former 
are two: whether political power is 
broadly or narrowly distributed among 
citizens; and the extent to which leaders 
share ideologies. The four models in- 
clude: consensual mass—‘pluralistic,” con- 
vergent elite ideology and broad citizen 
power; consensual elite single—‘ruling 
elite,” limited citizen participation; com- 
petitive mass — ideological competition 
among elites and broad citizen participa- 
tion; competitive elite—multiple elites 
with divergent ideologies and narrow 
citizen power base. Regimes are classified 
by two variables. sense of citizen electoral 
potency and the probability that “illegiti- 
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mate sanctions,” loss of job, social depriva- 
tions, and the like will be used to block 
shifts in the scope of local government. 
Regimes include: developed democracy— 
low sanction potential, high electoral 
potency; guided democracy—both variables 
high; underdeveloped democracy — both 
variables low; and oligarchy—high sanc- 
tion potential and low electoral potency. 

To insure historical perspective and to 
identify leaders, the authors analyze over 
time many decisions grouped into four 
general categories: economic reorganiza- 
tion, civic improvement, social reorganiza- 
tion, and governmental reorganization. 
Levels of citizen participation are deter- 
mined by the usual criteria, including 
voting, discussing issues with friends and 
officials, attending political meetings, and 
membership in voluntary organizations. 
Those at the top of this scale are called 
“active influentials,’” among whom the 
“middle and upper classes generally were 
overrepresented and the lower classes 
underrepresented” “Active influentials” 
are a very small proportion of each com- 
munity. 

The most powerful “manifest leaders” 
are isolated using both reputational and 
decisional methods. ‘An historical recon- 
struction” of every selected decision is 
used to determine who had contributed to 
its outcome An explicit criterion is 
whether such outcomes were consistent 
with a leaders own preferences. Here 
again, like the active influentials, only more 
so, manifest leaders were “predominantly 
of upper socioeconomic status.” Only one 
labor union official and no blue-collar or 
white-collar clericals appeared among the 
152 leaders. Cliques were found among 
these elites, and their ideological and policy 
divergencies become part of the basis for 
categorizing the power structures as noted 
above. 

By 1961, all four communities had “de- 
veloped democracy” regimes; the “ideal” 
type of power structure, “consensual 
mass,” was found nowhere “Competitive 
mass” power structures characterized three 
of the communities; a “competitive elite” 
structure was found in the smallest, Far- 
Western community. Power structures — 
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proved more constant than regimes which, 
in the largest Southern city, ranged from 
oligarchic (1946-48) through guided 
democracy (1948-1952), underdeveloped 
democracy ` (1953-58), and finally be- 
came “developed” in the latter year. 
Various hypotheses are tested, such as 
_ Specifying the conditions under which 
certain models of power structure will 
accompany certain regimes. Conclusion: 
there is no necessary connection between 
the two. 

Several replications of important earlier 
findings occur: the most powerful leaders 
tend to be generalists; the types of issues 
confronting American communities today 
are similar; the cammon desire to attract 
new industry dampens community conflict; 
the reputational instrument will identify a 
large proportion of overtly active leaders 
—they found 96 per cent overlap between 
reputational and decisional lists; local— 
contrasted with absentee—ownership of 
major industry tends to result in more 
elitist types of power structure; over time 
ideologically conservative leaders tend to 
dominate local decision making. 

The study adds much to existing knowl- 
edge by incorporating far more system- 
atically than earlier studies such dimen- 
sions zs time, change, and the relationship 
between power structures and regimes 
Fortunately, the authors have no axe to 
grind insofar as the elitist-pluralist con- 
troversy goes. Their findings are carefully 
qualified. One feels, however, that their 
efforts to trace through so many theoretical 
facets of power structure analysis entails 
a danger of losing focus and of pushing the 
analysis somewhat beyond the data. Cate- 
gories of power structure and regimes 
sometimes rest upon criteria which are 
inexplicit and shifting, for example, 
whetker the threat of illegitimate sanctions 
is great enough to warrant categorizing a 
certain regime as being “developed” or 
“guided”; whether the potential threat of 
illegitimate sanctions is determined by 
the perceptions of the citizens or of the 
researchers; or whether elite ideological 
diversity is sufficient to merit the “com- 
petitive elite” designation. Perhaps un- 
. avoidably, different methodological tools 
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are used in different communities, for ex- 
ample, tke use of discrete “participation”’ 
items (p. 713) may affect the compara- 
bility of the findings. 

Criteria for “active influentials”’ include 
membership in one “secondary political 
association,” which raises questions. I found 
in my own research little association be- 
tween rank-and-file membership in such 
groups and participation in major issues. 
Perhaps such membership is not really 
a valid indicator for participation and 
the categorization of community regimes. 
Even though they find participation and 
leadership highly associated with social 
class, the authors seem to underrate its 
utility as an explanatory variable. One is 
surprised by the caveat that current socio- 
economic indexes are “uncertain and 
speculative” (p. 705). If parsimony is a 
value, my own view is that the best single 
explanation of such political variables as 
participation, group membership, alienation, 
authoritarianism, and indeed, the make-up 
of the power structure, is precisely this 
variable. 

‘Finally, ‘for a book of this size and 
complexity, the index is not adequate, and 
it is frustrating to find footnotes at chapter 
ends, particularly when many contain 
valuable commentaries by the authors on 
their use or interpretation of a particular 
term or concept. ` 

But these few reservations cannot impair 
the generalization that this is a most 
impressive study, buttressed by a vast 
amount of hard-won data, and informed 
by great theoretical and methodological 
sensitivity. 

ROBERT PRESTHUS 

Cornell University 


James REICHLEY. States in Crisis: Politics 
in Ten American States, 1950-1962. 
Pp. x, 264. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1964. $6.00. 
More than two thirds of the book re- 

ports case histories of politics in ten 

states: Virginia, Michigan, Arizona, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Nebraska, Texas, 

Ohio, Massachusetts, znd California. These 

are impressionistic vignettes of politics, 

defined as elections, in the selected states 
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for the period since 1950. Occasionally, 
the chapters sketch a slightly larger canvas, 
but the last fifteen years clearly dominate 
the picture. Ten journalists, identified in 
the author page provided information on 
the states in which they lived and worked. 
The Deep South and the Mountain states 
have no representative; Ohio and Mich- 
igan, but not Ilinois or Indiana, are in- 
cluded for the Midwest; and so on. 

With few backward glances to the ten 
state histories, the States im Crisis con- 
cludes with three chapters and an epilogue 
that paint broadly the “rule of the game,” 
the “conditions of play,” the “area of 
maneuver,” and an epilogue, the “states 
crisis” The sixty pages review in broad 
strokes the legal provisions, the economic 
and social interests, and the general prac- 
tices that condition state elections today. 
The epilogue identifies the frequently 
named characteristics that presumably 
deter the expectiveness of state govern- 
ments. The author finds optimism in the 
objective willingness of the states in recent 
years to increase taxes steadily. 

The impressionistic style of writing 
throws up many presumed facts but pro- 
vides no footnotes for the interested re- 
searcher who might wish to pursue in 
depth For example, in writing about 
New York in 1952 there is the sentence: 
“At polling place after polling place during 
the registration period, a substantial num- 
ber of voters answered, ‘1932,’ when asked 
when they had cast their last ballots” 
(p. 94). “Substantial” is not defined nor 
any way provided for someone else to 
establish the meaning and its relevance. 
In discussing Nebraska, it is asserted that 
“the unicameral legislature alone sub- 
stantially reduced the cost of govern- 
ment” (p. 75). No meaning is given again 
to “substantially” and no statistics pro- 
vided. The conclusion in fact is probably 
unmeasurable unless one makes monu- 
mental assumptions as to how a two house 
legislature would have appropriated moneys 
over the last quarter century. 

Stylistic flaws are frequent. This re- 
viewer took a vow never again to write 
a parenthetical statement. Hardly a page 
escapes sentences or phrases in paren- 
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thesis: whether to add something meritori- 
ous, or to insult the reader with its ob- 
viousness, or to convince the reader that | 
the author knows all the “inside” nick- 
names, jokes, and the like. The overuse of 
the word “stock” for ethnic ancestry was 
another irritant. One paragraph on p. 218 
includes the word six times! 

States in Crisis should interest some 
lay readers and this might include begin- 
ners in political science. The advanced 
student or scholar will find it a quick refer- 
ence on occasion, but he will only find 
frustration if he wants depth in case 
studies or in analysis. He already knows 
more than is here. 

CLARA PENNIMAN 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Wisconsin 


HERBERT EATON Presidential Timber: A 
History of Nominating Conventions, 
1868-1960. Pp. 470. New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1964. No price. 


In his preface, the author says this 
volume “is neither a history of American 
presidential politics nor is it a history of 
presidential campaigns.” This reviewer 
fully agrees. The author has given a valu- 
able account of the nominations of the 
men who have received their party’s 
nomination for the presidency from 1868 
through 1960 Much anecdotal material 
has been packed into a few pages covering 
each of the conventions, but he has given 
greater space to those conventions where 
the issues and events have had substantial 
bearing on the outcome of the nomination. 
Except for the Progressive Convention of 
1912, the coverage is restricted to the 
nominations of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. 

Mr. Eaton has presented a colorful 
portrayal of presidential nominating con- 
ventions; and although in the reviewer's 
judgment he has been reasonably unbiased 
in his presentation and selection of ma- 
terials about the candidates, some partisans 
might feel he has been otherwise. The 
presentation is in narrative form. A reader 
who is not somewhat familiar with the 
names and background of many of the 
candidates—mainly the unsuccessful ones 
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—might have diffculty in associating the 
candidates with home states, or previous 
_ Offices held since references to these 
associations are not uniformly presented 
The author has, however, been exacting in 
presenting balloting results. It would have 
been most helpful <o have had separate 
tabulations of names, states, and votes in 
many of the contests These data are 
especially helpful for ready reference to 
any reader. 

The author lists a bibliography of re- 
sources used, but it is regrettable that the 
professional user of the volume will not be 
able to find specific reference to many of 
the anecdotes attributed to candidates or 
others, especially those which are quoted. 
There are no footnotes, 

This is a book which should be a valu- 
able reference to any student of American 
national politics. It gives a summary 
analysis of presidential nominating poli- 
tics which this reviewer has not seen be- 
fore in any single compilation. Every 
reader will enjoy the style the author has 
used, especially where he pulls no punches 
about the more dramatic ways by which 
presidential candidates have been nomi- 
nated. Whether he dispels myth and folk- 
lore surrounding several nominations may 
be doubted, but his view of several un- 
successful presidential hopefuls makes good 
reading. 

There are all too brief references to vice 
presidential nominees. Mr. Eaton did not 
set out to deal with that office, but it 
would have added to the value of the book 
if he had given some greater attention to 
the picking of the second man on the 
ticket. 

Apam C. BRECKENRIDGE 

Vice Chancellor and Professor of 

Political Science 

University of Nebraska 


HARMON ZEIGLER. Interest Groups in 
American Society. Pp. vili, 343. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1964 
$9.00. 

It is a pleasure to review Harmon 
Zeigler’s Interest Groups im American 
Society, for it is an excellent work. It is 
well—perhaps brilliantly—organized, and, 
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thus, great masses of materials are brought 
into control for useful purposes The use 
of source materials is superb, and, quite 
fortunately, the footnotes offer an ade- 
quate guide to those desiring greater 
information at any particular point. 

Interest Groups should have special ap- 
peal to at least three groups: (1) It should 
find wide use in appropriate university 
courses, (2) It should be in every library 
—university, public, and private—which 
concerns itself with the structure of our 
society. (3) Lobbyists, public relations 
people, and others will profit by learning 
how they fit into the total American 
society 

In the second edition—for I am sure 
that Interest Groups will go into at least 
several editions—it might be well for 
Zeigler to broaden his concept of group 
theory. Modern anthropology probably 
has considerably more to offer than Arthur 
Bentley. 

Zeigler’s work is specifically entitled 
Interest Groups in American Society. 
However, the work would profit by placing 
American interest groups in perspective by 
briefly summarizing the nature of interest 
groups in other nations. This would avoid 
the inference on the part of the reader, 
which I am sure Zeigler did not imply, 
that American interest groups are regarded 
as a sort of model for all nations in what 
we call the Free World. Similarly, I think 
Zeigler would profit from surveying the 
nature of interest groups in the ancient 
Roman Republic. 

Finally, I think the publisher should 
require Zeigler to write a concluding chap- 
ter for any coming revision of his work. 
Despite Zeigler’s careful definition of his 
topic in the preface, the body of his work 
adds up to something far more significant 
than he seems to realize 

FREDERICK C. IRION 

Director 

Division of Government Research 

The University of New Mexico 


Epwarp DumsBautp. The Constitution of 
the United States. Pp xiii, 502. 
Norman: The University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1964. $9.95. 
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POLITICS AS A 
VOCATION 


by Max Weber 


Perhaps the most famous essay of 
the man who can justly be called 
the 20th century’s most famous, 
and most influential, sociologist. 
It is a classıc statement of the 
ethical dilemmas involved in a 
political career, and a forceful 
challenge to the pertinence of 
Christian ethics in this realm. 
Weber distinguishes between an 
“ethics of ultimate ends” which 
emphasizes punty of motive, and 
an “ethics of responsibility” which 
pursues ends that are politically 
attainable. 85c 





THE WORLD 
SITUATION 
by Paul Tillich 


Only in our tıme has the oneness 
of the world made ıt possible to 
speak of a “world situation,” says 
Professor Tillich The present 
“world situation” 1s the outcome 
of the rise, triumph, and present 
crisis of bourgeois society. Themes 
of basic importance ın Tillich’s 
major works appear in compressed 
form in this prophetic essay. 85c 
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CHRISTIANITY IN 
A DIVIDED 
EUROPE 


by Hanns Lilje 


The division running down the 
center of Europe ıs here interpreted 
in terms of ıts ımplications for a 
Christianity standıng at the end of 
the Christian epoch. Lilje indicates 
ways in which the church can meet 
the challenge posed by militant 
atheism ın the East and by the two 
varieties it encounters in the West, 
philosophical atheism and every- 
day “practical” atheism. 75¢ 


OUR CALLING 


by Einar Billing 


“Nowhere have I found a simpler, 
more direct statement of the rela- 
tionship of Christian faith and 
Christian living than in this little 
book,” writes Conrad Bergendoff 
of this deservedly famous essay, 
long out of print. The Christian 
who is aware of his calling will see 
his work, the events of his daily 
life, indeed the whole of his hu- 
man relationships, as the arena for 
the exercise of faith and loving 
service to hts neighbor. 75¢ 


at all book stores 


Fortress Press 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
19129 
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Collected Works of John Stuart Mill VOLUMES I, 0 


Principles of 

Political Keonomy with 
Some of their Applications 
to Social Philosophy 


Introduction by V. W. BLADEN 
Textual Editor, JOHN M. ROBSON 


Per set, $25.06 


The first fully col-ated edition of Mill’s single most important work consists 
of the seventh (1871) edition, plus all the variant readings from the previous 
six editions, (aboct 3500 in all), presented in a way which allows the reader 
to pursue the texs uninterruptedly as well as to study its development over 
the years. 

Volumes XIL XID. The Barlier Letters of John Stuart Mill 1812-1848, 
edited by Francis E. Minska. ‘‘ Obligatory reading for all who want to under- 
stand Mill and his thought’’. The Ozford Magaeine. Per set, $20.00. 


UNIVERSITY OF [UTP TORONTO PRESS 


Toronto 5, Canada 
Books for the United States shipped from our Brooklyn warehouse 





THE CHANGING COLD WAR 
D. F. FLEMING, Special Editor. 


Cleavages in the Soviet and Western camps, American policy 
toward the Europe of the Six, the competition of the new Big 
Four in the undeveloped areas of the world, strategies for con- 
version to a civilian economy, and possibilities for the future 
in international politics are appraised in a symposium of pub- 
licists, scholars, and governmental advisers. (January 1964) 


PAPERBOUND, $2.50 + PRICE TO MEMBERS, 
$2.00 - THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITI- 
CAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE + 3937 CHESTNUT 
ST., PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, 19104 
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This book is generally a strong and ef- 
fective piece of scholarship, reflecting 
much learning and a vast amount of re- 
search. Its general plan is an interesting 
and somewhat original one. It first pre- 
sents a brief historical sketch of the rise 
of American constitutionalism from its 
English antecedents to the Philadelphia 
Convention of 1787, and the subsequent 
ratification of the Constitution itself. 
Then follows the main portion of the work 
in which the author takes up in succession 
each clause of the Constitution, beginning 
with the Preamble and ending with Article 
VII, traces the history and evolution of 
the precise language involved in each in- 
stance both before and in the Philadelphia 
Convention, and then subjects the clause 
in question to an interpretative analysis 
in the light of its subsequent constitutional 
development in the hands of the Supreme 
Court. 

This latter portion of the work, which 
occupies the main portion of the text, is 
generally organized very much along the 
lines of the late E. S. Corwin’s valuable 
little book, The Constitution and What It 
Means Today. However, the combination 
of historical materials with contemporary 
law makes for an especially enlightening 
treatment, while the present work is more 
extensive and detailed than that in 
Corwin’s and other like studies. 

Inevitably, a book which covers so broad 
a spectrum of history and law as the 
present one must resort on occasion to 
statements and generalizations which are 
open to some criticism. Thus, in this re- 
viewer’s opinion, the historical sketches, 
especially those of the Convention, tend to 
be rather too unimaginative and mechani- 
cal, sometimes missing the crucial points 
at issue in the Convention at the time. 
Further, the author disposes of the 
complex constitutional problem of execu- 
tive commissions in far too cavalier .a 
fashion by observing that “it is diffi- 
cult to fit them into an appropriate 
legal niche” in a government resting 
on “a tri-partite separation of powers” 
Again, the treatment of the impeach- 
ment powers grasps too little of the 
significance of the Pickering and Chase 
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trials in disposing of the idea of political 
impeachment. Even more dubious, is the 
author’s very conservative treatment of 
the presidency, which denies out of hand 
the idea of executive prerogative, largely 
on the basis of the 1952 Steel Seizure Case, 
while virtually ignoring the great body of 
practice and precedent to the contrary. 
Finally, the author manages flatly to con- 
tradict himself on the celebrated early 
Rhode Island case of Trevett v. Weeden 
(1786), first declaring (p. 17) that the 
Court held no statute unconstitutional 
and that the case invokes nothing more 
than resort to “the English precedents 
applicable to a statute which is self- 
contradictory,” and then asserting later in 
a footnote (p. 324) that Trevett is “the 
first American case in which an act of 
legislation was declared unconstitutional 
(for denying trial by jury).” 
Notwithstanding some points with which 
many critics will be disposed to argue, 
however, this is an extremely valuable and 
learned study which promises to have a 
long and useful life as a reference work 
on the federal constitutional system. 
ALFRED H. KELLY 
Wayne State University 


WILLIAM APPLEMAN WILLIAMS. The 
Great Evasion: An Essay on the Con- 
temporary Relevance of Karl Marx and 
on the Wisdom of Admitting the Heretic 
into the Dialogue About America’s 
Future. Pp. 189. Chicago: Quadrangle 
Books, 1964. $4.50. 


The Great Evasion is not a study in 
social science nor an essay in social and 
cultural history, but a missionary pam- 
phlet by a self-appointed apologist of the 
secular theology of Marxism. It rests 
upon faith in the sainthood of Marx as the 
infallible prophet of contemporary history 
and adherence to the metaphysical first 
principle that all forms of social change 
can “be explained, and prognostications of- 
fered, by reference to the tension, conflict, 
and contradictions between the methods of 
production and the relations of production 
(p. 26).” This is taken not as a hypothe- 
sis to be proven but as an unquestioned 
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truth revealed to the intuitions of the 
prophet. 

The religious character of Williams’ 
exegesis on Marx and American history is 
evident in the idiom m which its thesis is 
cast. “America’s great “evasion lies in its 
manipulations of Nature to avoid a con- 
frontation with the human conditions and 
.. . building a true community.” Amer- 
ica suffers from the “extreme elevation of 
the egoistic part of man over the social 
side of his nature.” The first form as- 
sumed by American 2goism was described 
by F. J. Turner as the frontier psychology. 
“The subtle process which shifted the 
image of the frontier from the continent to 
an overseas economic empire will transfer 
it once again, this time to space itself, 
and the evasion will become literally 
projected to infinity (p. 12).” Williams 
has extraordinary knowledge of particular 
events, for example, the assassination of 
President Kennedy is explained as “a 
classic dramatization of the system’s fail- 
ure. ....The act was intrinsically bound 
up with .. . America’s inability either to 
create a viable imperial relationship with 
Cuba or to grant the island freedom to act 
within its own traditions (p. 17).” All of 
America’s problems were forecast by Karl 
Marx, “And of all the evasions in which 
Americans have indulged themselves, the 
most serious one is... their persistent 
flight from any intellectual and moral con- 
frontation with Karl Marx (p. 18).” 
These are religious rather than scientific 
categories: corruption of the soul, escha- 
tologicel hope, salvation and unheeded 
prophets. 

The road of the exegetical writer is hard. 
How, ior example, is one to treat Marx 
as an infallible prophet when his predic- 
tion of the increasing misery and prole- 
tarlanization is contradicted by the phe- 
nomena so brilliantly documented in J. K. 


Galbraith’s The Affluent Society? Wil-’ 


liams denounces Galbraith’s study as a 
“complacent, inaccurate, misleading, and 
dangerously stultifying exercise in self- 
congratulation (p. 23).” Secondly, he 
transfers the problem of misery and prole- 
tarianization from the condition of the 
lower strata in American society to the 
share of world income going to poor coun- 
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tries (p. 57) even though he admits in 
other contexts (p. 81) that “the same-sized 
slice of a bigger pie does provide the wage 
earner with more pie.” Finally, to prove 
there also is more misery at home, Wil- 
liams discovers that “Marx did not define 
misery in exclusively economic terms... . 
Hence Marx’s argument must be evaluated 
in terms of the social and psychological 
misery (p. 72).”  Galbraith’s study is 
refuted by mere assertion. Then to pro- 
vide plausibility to Marx’s prophecy of 
increasing economic oppression, sleight of 
hand is performed with the distribution 
of world income and with psychological 
dissatisfaction. 

Or, again, the same process is unhesi- 
tatingly given opposite interpretations as 
it suits Williams’ purposes. Making the 
Negro equal in the market place is found 
on page 112 to be “the first step in trans- 
forming the market place into a commu- 
nity of human beings.” Making women 
equal in the market place is found on 
page 113 to be an example of increasing 
misery and proletarianization “for the 
essence of what they. define as emancipa- 
tion is the right to function as males in 
the marketplace.” He does admit (p. 89) 
“it is difficult to discuss such matters 
candidly without being accused of making 
remarks against the freedom of women.” 

Much energy is expended demolishing 
straw men and battering down open doors. 
Quotations are frequently made without 
ever troubling to footnote the source. The 
text is embellished with pointless homilies. 
“Such amonunts of money are apt to be 
so far beyond the grasp of even we affluent 
Americans that it may help to translate a 
unit of $1 million into more familiar com- 
modities .. . it would buy 143,000 fifths 
of Old Jack Daniels Black Label sippin’ 
whiskey. Even that figure is somewhat 
staggering; but if a man sipped a fifth a 
day, the supply would last him just shy 
of 400 years (pp. 62-63).” 

There are many more accurate’ studies 
of Marx and Marxism available for the 


‘review of this phase of nineteenth and 


twentieth century thought. There are 
many more comprehensive and penetrating 
studies available of the problems of West- 
ern and American socioeconomic life. _ As 
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intellectual and socioeconomic history, The 
Great Evasion is inadequate and frequently 
misleading. As a study in social science, 
it is useless. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
the eager readers of The Great Evasion 
will include “the Birchites, the Jess extreme 
but no less agitated followers of Senator 
Barry Goldwater, and the leaders and 
members of other similar groups” inas- 
much as Williams finds them among the 
few in America who are correct in their 
analysis and in agreement with Marx. 
“There can be no doubt. . that these 
reactionaries are intensely and percep- 
tively conscious of the structural changes 
within capitalism that Marx saw as pro- 
ducing increasing proletarianization (p. 
120).” To the present reviewer, the only 
readers—other than comrades in the faith 
—who seem natural for the book are stu- 
dents of the sociology of religion who 
could find it an interesting case history of 
Marxian theological exegesis. 

Don MARTINDALE 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Minnesota 


Davo Caute. Communism and the 
French Intellectuals, 1914-1960. Pp. 
413. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1964. $10.00. j 


Remarkably few serious books have been 
written about communism in France, Yet 
the subject is both interesting and impor- 
tant, for the French party is one of the 
largest and most influential in the non- 
Communist world. Scholars will therefore 
welcome Mr. Caute’s careful analysis of 
one peculiar aspect of French communism 
its persistent appeal to intellectuals, and 
its use of those intellectuals who have 
rallied to its banner. 

Although Caute defines “intellectuals” 
broadly, and includes one chapter on the 
roles of teachers and lawyers, he is prima- 
rily concerned with “creators” rather than 
“disseminators”: writers, artists, scientists, 
philosophers, historians. About half of the 
book is devoted to a chronological survey 
demonstrating how each major shift in the 
party line attracted or repelled intel- 
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lectual members or sympathizers. Three 
brief case histories follow—Gide, Malraux, 
Sartre—after which a series of topical 
studies focuses on each major category of 
creative intellectuals. This complex struc- 
ture ensures that nothing really important 
is overlooked, but it also results in a 
certain amount of overlapping and repeti- 
tion. Caute has obviously read almost 
everything of importance that has been 
written by French party intellectuals since 
1920, and he has maintained an admirably 
dispassionate stance toward his subject. 
Fhe effect is a massive rather than a 
sparkling book, frequently enlivened by a 
happy phrase, but too detailed and sober 
to make for easy absorption. 

Caute’s central purpose is not to explain 
why communism attracted so many French 
intellectuals, but he offers some shrewd 
comments on certain commonly-propagated 
theories about that appeal. The “aber- 
rational” explanation, he believes, has been 
too easily accepted—perhaps because ex- 
Communists have written most of the 
books about western European commu- 
nism. He doubts that communism’s 
French adherents have come to it as a 
substitute for religion. Rather, he sees 
the impulse as fundamentally rational, 
“albeit a rationalism of an almost re- 


ligious fervor.” He challenges the thesis 
that these intellectyatconverts were thirsty 
for martyrdo r that they were misfits, 


over-socializing their desire to belong. 
“What emerges, the overwhelming impres- 
sion, is that of cerebral, empirical judg- 
ments made within the framework of 
certain social and moral beliefs.” As for 
the effect of Communist dedication, he 
concludes that “the tragedy of French 
communism was not the intellectuals it 
seduced or those it lost, but rather those 
it maimed.” A good many potentially 
creative thinkers and writers found their 
creativity warped or stifled by the demands 
of political journalism or sheer propaganda. 

Every student of modern France or of 
Communist movements will find this an 
invaluable volume for his reference shelf. 

GORDON WRIGHT 
Professor of History 
Stanford University 
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Ricoarp C. GRIPP. Patterns of Soviet 
Politics. Pp. x, 366. Homewood, IL: 
Dorsey Press, 1963. $7.00. 

The complexities and historical unique- 
ness of the Soviet political system make it 
hazardous to undertake an analysis and 
exposition of it by means of traditional 
techniques. Despite a determined and 


partially successful effort to apply these’ 


techniques in this work, their limitations 
are painfully obvious. 

Professor Gripp has provided a useful, 
if pedestrian, description of the structure 
and operation of various governmental 
units in Soviet society. In addition, the 
legal system and the economic apparatus 
are subjected to extensive characterization. 
If the formal structure and function of 
the Communist party are also proved, 
there is lacking the analysis of its dis- 
tinctive dynamism and pervasiveness. 

The organization of the book reflects this 
inadequacy as well as the limitations of the 
usual technique of analysis. ‘The treat- 
ment of the Party is sandwiched between 
the description of the government and legal 
structure, and the economic apparatus. 
The result is a distortion of the actual 
operation and distribution of power in the 
Soviet Union. 

Surprisingly, a systematic presentation 
of the Marxist and Leninist theory of the 
state is nowhere to’ be found in the book. 
The author does include a chapter on 
“Marxist and Communist Theory,” but it 
bears no relevance to the essential Marxist- 
Leninist concept of power. What does 
appear in the chapter can hardly be con- 
sidered profound—for example, Marx is 
identified as a “former German newspaper- 
man” and his seminal Das Kapital is de- 
scribed as having a “large section... of 
dubious value and [which] might safely be 
categorized as nonsense.” 

The opening chapters of the book, which 
are designed to provide an historical back- 
ground, are, unfortunately, replete with 
errors. A few ol the more glaring ones 
are: the Kornilov revolt is placed in July, 
1917 rather thar September, 1917; the 
Fifteenth Party Congress is listed as occur- 
ring in 1926 rather than December, 1927; 
the New Economic Policy (NEP) is dated 
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from 1922 rather than 1921; the first name 


of Kamenev is given as “Leon” instead ° 


of the correct “Lev”; the two main cate- 
gories of serfs in Tsarist Russia are identi- 
fied as domestic servants and agricultural 
peasants whereas, in fact, the two principal 
categories are allotment serfs and state 
serfs; the latter half of the nineteenth 
century is characterized inaccurately as 
being marked by “a stiffening of class 
lines”; and the distinction between Slavo- 
phils and Westernizers is defined errone- 
ously as between “moderate, enlightened 
liberals” and the “more extremist of the 
reformers.” 

Professor Gripp has made an attempt, in 
the two closing chapters, to examine the 
mechanics of Soviet foreign policy. The 
treatment is, however, rather sketchy and 
not without distortions when the back- 
ground is outlined. Thus, it is incorrect 
to say that during the civil war Soviet 
policy makers decided upon the “tempo- 
rary abandonment” of the “stimulation of 
revolution abroad.” 

It is fortunate that the two appendices 
provide translations of the Soviet Consti- 
tution and of the Party rules since a 
detailed analysis of these documents is 
missing in the book itself. 

WILIAM Korey 

Director 

New York Bureau of B’nai B’rith 

New York City 


ArTHuR A, COHEN. The Communism of 
Mao Tse-iung. Pp. 210. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1964. $5.00. 
The position of Mao Tse-tung in the 

universe of international communism was 

ambiguous when Mao and his party gained 

power on the mainland of China in 1949, 

His position remains controversial in 1965. 

In this critical evaluation of the galaxy of 

political precepts and moral maxims con- 

ventionally labeled “the thought of Mao 

Tse-tung,” Mr. Cohen has made a valiant 

effort to resolve the ambiguities and to 

separate the jade from the glass. 

Within the framework of Marxist-Lenin- 
ist concepts, he discusses six topics: Mao 
as philosopher, Mao and revolution, Mao 
and the state form, the “transition to so- 
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The Lawmakers 
RECRUITMENT AND ADAPTATION TO LEGISLATIVE LIFE 
by James David Barber 


Why does a person decide to become a politicign? How do his 
image of himself and the political environment affect his per- 
formance in office? Drawing on political science, sociology, and 
psychology, as well as intensive interviews with first-term Con- 
necticut legislators, Mr. Barber illustrates the interplay of mo- 
tives, resources, and opportunities that produces four distinct 
behavioral types—Spectators, Advertisers, Reluctants, and 
Lawmakers. $7.50 


An African Bourgeoisie 

Race, CLASS, AND POLITICS IN SOUTH AFRICA 
by Leo Kuper 
Mr. Kuper analyzes the deep ambivalence arising from the dis- 
parity between the high occupational and the low civic status of 
African professionals and merchants that drives them toward 
violence. He concludes that racial war is by no means inevi- 
table, and that there are appreciable forces within South African 
society that would contribute to a peaceful solution. 

cloth $12.50; paper $2.95 


From French West Africa to the Mali Federation 
by William J. Foltz - 
Why was the Mali Federation formed? What predispositions 
toward federation existed? What interests were served? Why 
did it break up? In seeking answers to these questions, Mr. 
Foltz also analyzes present and probable future trends in African 
unity movements. 6 


Between Two Empires 


Tae ORDEAL OF THE PHILIPPINES, 1929-1946 
by Theodore Friend 


The first study in depth of the Philippines’ relationship with the 
United States and Tapan during the most crucial period of 
Philippine history. The fight for independence led by Quezon, 
Osmefia, and Roxas is delineated in fascinating detail. $7.50 


State and Law: Soviet and Yugoslav Theory 
by Ivo Lapenna 


“Lapenna is to be congratulated for his concise but lucid, well- 
documented, and up-to-date account of the communist approach 
to the doctrine of the withering away of state and law, which he 
rightly recognizes as being of basic significance in the future of 
the entire communist movement ... the study is important 
also for the insight it allows with regard to the contemporary 
conflicts within the communist orbit, especially that between 
Moscow and Peking.” —Vaclav L. Benes, Indiana Law Journal. 

cloth $5.00; paper $1.65 
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POLITICAL SUCCESSION IN THE USSR 


Myron Rush - 





“In the course of analyzing the intricacies of politics at the 
apex of the Soviet power structure Mr. Rush provides a good 
deal of useful and fascinating detail worth remembering as we 
follow the new regime in the months ahead.”—Saturday Review 

$5.95 


THE QUEST FOR PEACE 
The Dag Hammarskjold Memorial Lectures 


The contributions to this volume by some of the world’s most 
distinguished figures offer a fitting memorial to a man selflessly 
devoted to the cause of international peace. Among the con- 
iributors are: Ralph J. Bunche, Lester B. Pearson, Dean Rusk, 
Adlas Stevenson, and U Thant. $7.95 


POLITICS OF SOCIALIST AGRICULTURE 


IN POLAND: 1945 - 1960 
Andrzej Korbonski 


Why did collectivization in Poland collapse after October, 1956? 
How does a socialist country approach the problem of indi- 
vidually owned farms within its ideological and political frame- 
work? This study of agriculture in Poland attempts to answer 
these important questions by examining the political and eco- 
nomic position of the peasants prior to and during World War I 
as well as post-war developments. $7.50 
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cialism,” “contradictions” in a “socialist 
' society,” and the place of the people’s 
communes in the “transition to socialism.” 
He sees Mao essentially as philosopher 
manqué but practical political leader extra- 
ordinary, as a leader whose role in recent 
history has been constructed largely upon 
the pragmatic policies which the Chinese 
Communists employed to gain and to con- 
solidate power. Mao’s major contributions 
to revolutionary strategy, forged of Lenin- 
ist ore and Chinese coking coal, remain 
largely practical: the first, forced by cir- 
cumstances, was the concept of the rural 
base area; the second, probably borrowed 
in part from his military associates, was his 
analysis of and prescriptions for the con- 
duct of insurgent military operations. 
Judged as exegesis of a portion of Mao’s 
writings within a limited analytic frame- 


work, Mr. Cohen’s discussion is sober. 


and straightforward, though intermittently 
carping. Yet the book will fail to satisfy 
those who believe that the communism of 
Mao Tse-tung is a unique and complex 
phenomenon which may be best appreci- 
ated historically in relation to the chaos of 
China since the orst World War and only 
understood today in relation to that ero- 
sion of Moscow’s political and doctrinal 
authority which has been the most con- 
spicuous feature of the international Com- 
munist movement since 1953. For a quar- 
ter-century at least, the more the Chinese 
Communists have stood Marxism-Leninism 
on its head, the more they have pledged 
strict allegiance to its principles and pro- 
claimed passionate devotion to its validity. 
Whatever the words which Mao and other 
Chinese Communist leaders have used, the 
result of their actions has been an explo- 
sion which has deeply affected both the 
style of international communism and the 
pattern of Asian politics. Given this situa- 
tion, an approach to Mao’s communism 
which labels, files, and categorizes printed 
symbols tends toward pedantry, since it 
fails to convey the spirit and the drive 
which underlie the symbols. Mao himself 
would doubtless eppreciate the point which 
Casals constantly makes in directing his 
music students, “You must play what is 
tiot in the notes.” 
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At a more prosaic level of criticism, The 
Communism of Mao Tse-tung, although 
dedicated by the author to “my co-work- 
ers,” reveals numerous bibliographical blind 
spots. The ground-breaking volume by 
Stuart R. Schram, The Political Thought 
of Mao Tse-tung (1963), is ignored, as are 
John W. Lewis, Leadership in Communist 
China (1963), and the Harvard documen- 
tary compilation with analysis, Communist 
China, 1955-1959 (1962). Also relevant 
are the papers by Karl A. Wittfogel on 
Mao’s handling of concepts and problems 
of dialectics (Studies in Soviet Thought, 
III, 4, December 1963) and by Vsevolod 
Holubnychy on Mao’s dialectical material- 
ism (The China Quarterly, No. 19, July- 
September 1964). The small volume by 
Gerd Stamp, Mao: Roter Khan der Gelben 
Partisanen (1963), suggests possible rela- 
tionships between the strategic concepts of 
Mao and those contained in the Sun-teu 
ping-fa, the classical Chinese military text. 
The two-volume Mao Tse-tung chu-tso 
hsiian-tu. (Peking, 1964) is useful as the 
currently official Chinese edition of the 
master’s new testament, prepared under 
the auspices of the central apparatus of the 
Chinese Communist party and now used 
for “study” in the enigmatic land of Chair- 
man Mao. 

Howard L. BOORMAN 

Research Project on Men and 

Politics in Modern China 

Columbia University 


WittiaAM E. GRIFFITH. Communism in 
Europe: Continuity, Change, and the 
Sino-Soviet Dispute, Vol. I. Pp. x, 406. 
Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1964. 
$12.50. 

This valuable book is the first of a two- 
volume study of European communism 
since Stalin’s death sponsored by the In- 
ternational Communism Project at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(M.I.T ) Center for International Studies. 
William E. Griffith, one of the most per- 
ceptive and prolific writers on international 
communism, is the Director of the project 
and the editor of this volume which in- 
cludes lengthy essays on four communist 
parties, the Yugoslav, Polish, Hungarian, 
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and Italian, each of them written by an 
authority on the subject. 

Dr. Viktor Meier, a Swiss historian and 
journalist who has lang specialized in East 
European affairs for ethe Neue Zurcher 
Zeitung, contributes the article on Yugo- 
slay communism. Dr. Hansjakob Stehle, 
the correspondent of the Frankfurter AH- 
gemeine Zeitung in Warsaw from 1957 to 
1962, writes on Polish communism. Fran- 
çois Fejté, a Hungarian born historian and 
journalist who lives in Paris, contributes 
the article on Hungarian communism, and 
the final article on Italian communism is 
written by Dr. Giorgio Galli, a member of 
the editorial boards of J} Mulino and Crit- 
ica Sociale. Griffith contributes a short in- 
troductory chapter. 

Considered as a whole, this volume is 
one of the most detailed and illuminating 
studies we yet have of the important 
changes that have been taking place in the 
European Communist world during the past 
decade. It is, unfortunately, uneven. 
Fejt6, in what is by far the outstanding 
article in the book, draws a very incisive 
and penetrating portrait of Kadar and his 
ascendancy after the Hungarian revolution 
in 1956. He also makes an interesting 
attempt to compare Kadarism and Gomul- 
kaism. If there exists a better balanced 
account of Hungarian communism since 
1956, the reviewer is unaware of it. Meier 
has a lengthy and extremely interesting 
section on the divisien within the Yugoslav 
party between the “centralists’ and the 
“anticentralists” on a wide range of issues, 
particularly the naticnality question, which 
he sees as the “dominating factor in the 
future development of Yugoslavia.” Meier 
believes that Yugoslav integralism and cen- 
tralism are in danger of becoming Serbian 
hegemony and he cites evidence of much 
resistance—particularly on the part of the 
Slovene Communists—to both economic 
and cultural integretion. Galli is most 
interesting when discussing the social base 
of the left and right wings of the Italian 
Communist party. 

The weakest of the four articles is 
Stehle’s. His thesis that Gomulka’s liberal 
course has been “held onto tenaciously, 
even widened,’ does not adequately take 
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into account evidence that goes in the 
other direction. Even official Polish 
spokesmen now concede a certain “stabil- 
ization” in Polish politics. It is open to 
serious question whether, as Stehle asserts, 
Poland “possesses now as before the most 
outspoken as well as, journalistically speak- 
ing, the best press in the Eastern bloc.” 

The basis for such a judgment would in 
any event require comparison of Poland’s 
press with that of other East European 
countries and there is no such comparison 
attempted. This points up the major weak- 
ness of the volume; the lack of any sys- 
tematic effort to compare the four parties, 
all of which stand on the more “liberal” 
wing of the international Communist move- 
ment. A discussion of the similarities and 
differences among the three ruling parties 
in terms of economic and political reforms, 
institutions, ideology, degree of liberaliza- 
tion, foreign policy, and the like would 
have been more fruitful than the editor’s 
introductory overview of European com- 
munism and the Sino-Soviet rift. In addi- 
tion, it would have enabled the reader to 
form his own judgments on the scope and 
limits of liberalization. One hopes that 
such an effort may be attempted in the 
second volume. 

DoNALD S. ZAGORIA 

Assistant Professor of Government 

Columbia University 


Dovuctas A. CHALMERS. The Social 
Democratic Party of Germany: From 
Working-Class Movement to Modern 
Political Party. Pp. xv, 258. New 
Haven, Conn,: Yale University Press; 
1964. $6.50. 


Because of the paucity of scholarly 
studies of the German Social Democratic 
Party (SPD) in English, Professor 
Chalmers’ volume on the SPD is to be 
welcomed as a serious effort in this field. 
Both in the Second Reich and in the 
Weimar Republic the SPD was probably 
the main political force sympathetic to the 
development of democratic institutions, 
and on this ground alone the study of the 
SPD provides an abiding challenge tothe 
student of modern German history and 
politics. The author did some work in 
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Germany itself; he is familiar with the 
‘available source materials, and he inter- 
viewed SPD personnel on various levels of 
leadership. While the book contains a con- 
siderable amount of valuable material, it 
suffers from a lack of critical attitude. 
This limitation is self-chosen by the author, 
since he states in his preface that his book 
is “an outline and interpretation of the 
self-image of the party, that is, the party 
structure and objectives as seen through 
the eyes of the party leadership” (p. xiii). 
While freely chosen by the author, this 
limitation is still serious, as it deprives the 
study of a dimension of depth and critical 
analysis in so controversial an area. For 
example, the author mentions the criticism 
of the weakness of the SPD in 1933, and 
then adds that such criticism is perhaps 
somewhat misdirected, “since the party, by 
1933, was organized not to fight, but rather 
simply to exist” (p. 14). This is not an 
answer to the criticism, but merely a re- 
statement-—and one, at that, which could 
not even satisfy the searching mind among 
the SPD leadership today, and much less, 
independent scholarship. 

The first chapter, on the SPD’s past, is 
so brief—about seventeen pages—as to 
provide little that is of value either in 
. matters of fact or interpretation. The 
crucial period of 1930-1933 is barely 
touched on, the period of 1933-1945 is 
not discussed at all, and the author jumps 
directly from 1933 to the post-World War 
II period. The second chapter tries to 
integrate recent political theorizing on 
political parties into the record of the 
SPD, but the author fails to keep a balance 
between the abstract and the concrete, and 
mainly recapitulates various attempts of 
other writers to analyze political parties. 
From the third chapter on, the book 
markedly improves as it gets down to 
brass tacks, and describes the ideology, 
organization, leadership, and appeals of the 
SPD. Here, the reader will find a bulk of 
valuable data, assiduously culled from a 
multitude of sources. Yet, the data are 
often presented without going into their 
broader implications. The author, in 
analyzing the bases of electoral support for 
the SPD, points out correctly that the 
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workers are its main source of support, 
while salaried persons—and, ae fortiori, 
independent businessmen—vote heavily for 
the Christian Democratic Union (CDU) 
(P. 201). Yet he, fails to inquire how 
these facts relate to the persistent tend- 
ency in all modern industrial societies 
towards a relatively declining working 
class vis-a-vis a proportionately rising 
salariat. Although the author states that 
the SPD has abandoned—at least in its 
publicly professed ‘“‘self-image’—~—a clear 
class identification, he does not tell us how 
the SPD is trying to cope with the problem 
of the salariat, a problem that was of fatal 
consequences in the Weimar Republic, and 
one that has been more successfully dealt 
with by the British Labor’ Party and the 
Scandinavian Social Democratic parties. 

Despite its shortcomings, Professor 
Chalmers’ book will find its place among 
the all-too-brief list of serious scholarly 
works on German history and politics after 
World War II. The book is full of inter- 
esting data which the observant reader will 
note and interpret himself, even where the 
author has failed to do so. 

WILLIAM EBENSTEIN 

Professor of Political Science 

University of California 

Santa Barbara 


LESTER G. SELIGMAN. Leadership im a 
New Nation: Political Development in 
Israel. Pp. xiv, 141. New York: 
Atherton Press, 1964. $5.50. 


Professor Seligman’s study of changing 
attitudes among Israeli legislators will be 
of interest to students of the new Jewish 
state and to political scientists concerned 
with comparative study of the emerging 
nations. For the former, it gives precise 
responses to a range of significant issues 
contained in a lengthy questionnaire. For 
the latter, it develops a new typology for 
the analysis of party structures in new 
states. 

Mr. Seligman and his research group 
conducted interviews with substantially the 
entire membership of Israeľs single- 
chamber parliament, the Knesset. Ninety 
or more out of-a hundred and twenty 
possible respondents are listed in the tabu- 
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lation of answers to many questions 
analyzed in the text. The interview pro- 
vided a fairly extensive survey of the per- 
sonal background and associations and 
political career of the parliamentarians. It 
sought to measure their opinions on the 
structure and processes of Israeli politics 
and on a number of contemporary con- 
troversies. 

‘Mr. Seligman concentrates his analysis 
primarily on the eladoration and definition 
of a triple typology of political parties. In 
his view, all three of his types develop 
out of the breakdown of old ideologies 
and the growing influence of new interest 
groups as a result of the massive changes 
that independence brought to Israel. 
Those of Israel’s numerous parties who 
adjust least to the situation he calls 
sectarian. They include, according to 
Seligman, two left wing parties as well 
as the smaller religious parties of the 
ultra-Orthodox. The parties that have 
participated most often in forming gov- 
ermments are called pluralist. This sig- 
nifles a slackening of ideological distinc- 
tions in response to the existing, rapidly 
changing needs of a new population. A 
third group of parties, usually found in 
opposition, he calls populist. They, too, 
respond to rapidly changing needs, not to 
say moods, of the population, but in par- 
ticular to the embitterment of those Is- 
raelis who suffer in the course of the 
country’s dynamic readjustments. The 
populists include, in addition to the large 
right wing opposition parties, also the 
Communist party. 

It detracts from the value of this schema 
as a tool of comparative analysis that 
relatively few of the emerging nations have 
parliamentary setups that encourage op- 
position parties, and fewer still have the 
multiparty system to which the schema 
most naturally applies From the point of 
view of Israel’s special situation it also 
seems somewhat forced to range all the 
parties from right to left, with the religious 
parties placed az: the center. Most at- 
tempts to impose the right-left spectrum 
on Israel’s politics have been well-advised 
in leaving out the religious parties as a 
separate problem, However, in the course 
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of deriving his typology, Mr. Seligman is 
led to make a considerable number of il- ° 
luminating observations on Israeli politics. 
Those familiar with this subject will ap- 
preciate the significance of the relations 
between parties, in terms of general con- 
geniality, and on specific issues revealed 
by Mr Seligman’s data and analyses. For 
students unfamiliar with Israeli politics, 
this book provides a lucid and informed 
introduction from a sophisticated, if rather 
special, point of view. 
BEN HALPERN 
Associate Professor Near Eastern 
and Judaic Studies 
Brandeis University 


I. WILLIAM ZARTMAN. Problems of New 
Power: Morocco. Pp. ix, 276. New 
York: Atherton Press, 1964. $7.95. 


In 1956, having regained their political 
independence from French colonial rule, 
the ten and one half million people of 
Morocco passed under the sovereignty of 
King, or Sultan, Mohammed V. The 
latter died after five years of tentative 
parliamentary experiment, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, the present monarch, 
who has since clasped Moroccan political 
life into the strait jacket of an armed . 
autocracy. Why has political freedom 
from colonial rule led to so drastic a 
denial of internal political freedom? What 
were the power problems in Morocco that 
proved too much for democratic growth 
and solution? These, essentially, are the 
questions to which Professor Zartman of 
the University of South Carolina has now 
addressed himself in a book which analyzes 
the reign of Mohammed V. 

Like other African countries, Morocco 
emerged from the colonial period with a 
social and economic structure both vastly 
out-of-date and perfectly inadequate to the 
demands and expectations of modern life. 
Within that structure, no more than a 
small minority of people could hope to 
climb safely above the hunger’ line. 
Therefore, the choice lay, as elsewhere, 
between reforms of structure which would 
open a better life to a majority of people, 
or else, failing such reforms, a return to 
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an autocratic rule that would guarantee— 
‘as under colonialism—the continued com- 
fort and privilege of the fortunate, if very 
small, minority. We know now that it is 
the second choice that has been made. 
The great value of Professor Zartman’s 
analysis lies precisely in his careful demon- 
strations of why it was made; of why all 
efforts at structural reform failed one by 
one during the crucial formative years of 
Mohammed’s reign; and of why the old 
guard “élites” managed to prevail. 

Much valuable information is collected 
within this book. It is fair to add, how- 
ever, that Zartman is far less happy in 
his manner of organizing this useful ma- 
terial. His attempt to frame a method- 
ology based on the Moroccan case, or 
rather on his own work on the Moroccan 
case, cannot be said to succeed: its central 
concept, “decision-making,” simply will 
not stand the strain. ‘The most important 
characteristic of government in new na- 
tions,” Zartman explains, “is that it is 
forced to govern while it undergoes transi- 
tion and that decision-making therefore 
becomes both a governmental and an evo- 
lutionary process” But of what govern- 
ment is this not true? Even the Tsar of 
all the Russias was obliged to face the 
fact of change. This methodology ob- 
scures more than it reveals. Moreover, it 
stumbles over the occasionally stony ter- 
rain of its author’s language. “The 
foreign ministers courted popular or parti- 
san support and were trapped by their 
attempts to appear attractive. All were 
apprentices to their own sorcery, and their 
decisions to maintain this position were 
their ultimate criteria in their decision- 
making in this incident” Whatever does 
the second sentence really say? 

Basti DAVIDSON 

London 


Eme O. Awa. Federal Government in 
Nigeria. Pp. x, 349. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles’ University of California Press, 
1964. $8.00. 


Federal Government in Nigeria is a 
worthy addition to the growing list of 
scholarly books contributed by the new 
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generation of Africans. The emphasis, as 
might be expected from the title, is on 
political development and current problems 
in modern Nigeria. It is to be noted, 
however, that the author includes valuable 
information concerning banking, business, 
finance, agriculture, labor, social services, 
and defense. Professor Awa is a severe 
critic of the federal system created by 
the Constitution of 1960. He feels it is 
unrealistic in that it does not conform to 
the ethnic structure of the country. The 
regions, originally three but recently in- 
creased to four, are, in his opinion, too 
large, unwieldy for administrative pur- 
poses, and fail to promote security for 
smaller ethnic groups. “High credit,” he 
tells us, “is due the founding fathers and 
their British advisers . . .” for producing 
a constitution designed to accommodate 
the “heterogeneous society’ living in 
Nigeria (p. 315). He is apprehensive, 
however, concerning the future because of 
the “structural defects” in the Constitu- 
tion, The remedy, he contends, is a dif- 
ferent structure for the regional units 
He concedes the difficulties inherent in the 
problem but concludes that “. . . the unit 
most conducive to federation is the prov- 
ince...” (p. 318). His argument in 
support of this thesis is impressive. 

Students of Nigerian Affairs may or may 
not agree with Professor Awa, but, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, they will be im- 
pressed by the quality and depth of his 
study. It is comprehensive and well- 
written. The difficulties that followed the 
recent election are impressive evidence that 
it is timely. He presents his arguments 
objectively, without rancor, and is fair in 
his appraisal of contrary views. 

The bibliography includes most of the 
standard works on Nigeria as well as gen- 
eral studies of African Affairs that are 
pertinent to his study The reviewer is 
surprised, however, that Sir Alan Burns, 
History of Nigeria (6 ed., 1963) and 
Kalu Ezera, Constitutional Developments 
itt Nigeria, 1900, are not cited. The sec- 
tion on Official Publications appears to be 
complete. It would be helpful if the 
author had included a critical evaluation 
of his sources. The documentation ac- 
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companying the text is accurate and 
complete without being overwhelming. 
ARTHUR N. Coox 
Professor Emeritus of History 
Temple University ẹ 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ROBERT -). TILMAN. Bureaucratic Transi- 
tion tr Malaya. Pp. xii, 175. Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press, for the 
Duke University Commonwealth—Stud- 
ies Ceater, 1964. $6.50. 


The grant of independence to the Fed- 
eration of Malaya in 1957 was accompanied 


by the rapid Malayanization of the civil 


service. In 1956 there were 2,060 Eur- 
opean 3ritish in the senior bureaucracy, 
and by 1962 the number had fallen to 200. 
Professor Tilman believes that the conse- 
quence “has probably been a general lower- 
ing of professional standards,” and that 
“for many years to come Malayan officials” 
will not have enjcyed the same educational 
and occupational advantages as those of 
their =xpatriate predecessors. He notes 
also a marked reluctance to make poten- 
tially offensive and nonconsensual deci- 
sions, and he suspects that corruption has 
grown in the lower ranks of the govern- 
ment 3ervices. The author’s final judgment 
however is that it is “one of the most 
effect've and efficient bureaucracies in 
Southeast Asia” This might seem a 
doub-ful compliment if Professor Tilman’s 
stancard of comparison were the civil serv- 
ice of for instance Indonesia or Burma. 
He <onsiders however that “even on a 
standard of measurement based on the 
[Brizish] colorial bureaucracy itself the 
accomplishments of independent Malaya’s 
bureaucracy have indeed been impressive ” 
His explanation of this unusual situation is 
that the service has preserved the tradi- 
tions and organization of its predecessor to 
such a degree that it is by and large a 
rep-ica of it. There has been continuity of 
personnel, particularly in the Malay Civil 
Service, the administrative branch which 
has greater influence and prestige than the 
technical branches such as the medical and 
health services. A large number of the 
senior officials of the Malay Civil Service 
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are Malays who were trained by European 
British senior officers during the colonial ` 
period. To the best of their ability they 
see to it that the new entrants preserve the 
standards to which they themselves were 
moulded. 

Introductory chapters discuss back- 
ground factors such as the civil service 
during the British regime and the funda- 
mental problem that.there is no Malayan 
people but three antagonistic communities 
of Malays, Chinese, and Indians. This is 
mirrored in the government services. The 
Malays have a four-to-one majority in 
administration and police, while Chinese 
and Indians predominate in the technical 
and professional services ‘whose members 
must have an education in, for example, 
medicine, health, or engineering. This is a 
careful and enlightening piece of research. 

Lennox A, Murs 

Department of History 

Acadia University 

Wolfville f 

Nova Scotia, Canada 


ECONOMICS, INDUSTRY, 
AND LABOR 


ROBERT BLAUNER. Ahenation and Free- 
` dom: The Factory Worker and His In- 
dusiry. Pp. xvi, 222. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1964. $750 
Blauner has written an important book 
on an important subject. The fields of 
industrial psychology and sociology, or- 
ganizational psychology, and management 
sciences abound with generalizations about 
the relationships between technology, mod- 
ern forms of organization, and the resulting 
feelings of workers. Many of these analy- 
ses emphasize the degree to which the 
blue-collar worker of today is alienated 
from his work and organization, driven 
increasingly to seek a sense of purpose and 
meaning in his leisure time activities. 
Blauner questions the diagnosis and pro- 
vides a set of variables and case studies 
of workers in different industries which 
complicates the picture to a considerable 
extent. He argues first that alienation is 
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an imputed psychological state which re- 
‘sults from several more specific conditions: 
(1) a sense of powerlessness and lack of 
control in relation to the job; (2) a sense 
of meaninglessness in the nature of the 
work; (3) a feeling of social isolation in 
relation to other workers, the organiza- 
tion, or the community; and (4) a sense 
of self-estrangement or loss of identity in 
relation to work. 

Blauner thén examines four different 
kinds of workers—reflecting different basic 
technologies: the printer—a skilled craft; 
the textile worker—a machine-tending 
technology; the automobile worker—as- 
sembly-line technology; and the chemical 
worker—continuous process, automated 
technology. He shows how the nature of 
the work, size of factory, social structure 
of the organization and community, and 
wider social norms about the status of 
work, influence each of the above vari- 
ables. What results is a highly differenti- 
ated picture of blue-collar work. For 
example, the printer suffers from little 
alienation because of his control over the 
job, the intrinsic meaning of his work, the 
social integration of the craft groups, and 
the clear identity associated with the job. 
The automobile worker, on the other 
extreme, has virtually no control over his 
work, suffers acutely from its meaningless- 
ness because of its high degree of frac- 
tionation and standardization, cannot es- 
tablish secure social relationships because 
of the physical restrictions imposed by 
the assembly line, and loses his sense of 
relationship to the job. 

The textile worker is not as alienated as 
one might suppose because of the strong 
integrative forces which stem from the 
traditional values which dominate the 
small:towns in which the mills are located. 
Chemical workers illustrate the powerful 
effects of sense of autonomy and respon- 
sibility, as well as team work and social 
integration as counter-alienating forces. 
Thus, the forces toward and against aliena- 
tion are complex and vary from one 
industry to another. 

Blauner argues convincingly for more 
careful studies of different types of indus- 
tries, for an examination of the implica- 
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tions of the trend toward automated 
factories, and for a continued attention to 
the basic nature of work as a central 
variable in studies of the worker. 
, EDGAR H. SCHEIN 
Sloan School of Management 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


PETER L. BERGER. The Human Shape of 
Work: Studies in the Sociology of Occu- 
pations. Pp. v, 241. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1964. $5.95. 


“What work is and what it does to 
modern man” is the central theme of this 
240 page symposium. Five leading Amer- 
ican specialists in the occupational field 
have here presented complete analyses of 
five widely differmg types of employment 
—that of the janitor in a city apartment 
building, the assembly line worker, the 
emergency technician, the advertising man, 
and the business executive. The studies in 
their method follow the traditions of the 
late Robert Park and Dr. Everett Hughes 
of Chicago University and their later con- 
temporaries who have pioneered social 
research in this and related fields. 

Each of the five studies Is a unit in 
itself with its own variation of method, 
analysis, and presentation; each contains 
an impressive body of theory and data and 
each makes its independent contribution to 
sociology. 

If this were a complete appraisal of the 
book and the most that could be said of it, 
it would remain five pithy, timely, worth- 
while studies of occupational patterns and 
their conditioning significance for the em- 
ployees involved. But—under the caption 
“Some general observations on the problem 
of work”—Dr., Peter L. Berger as editor 
and with singular incisiveness, acumen, and 
vigor has given the book its frame of 
reference and pointed out the high com- 
mon factors which run through the five 
studies, the conditioning patterns, the 
problems, and ethical standards Dr. 
Berger gives the studies coherence, inte- 
gration, and means as contributions to 
social science. He finds the nature and 
significance of the impact of the job on 
the worker’s personality far from simple 
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and uncomplicated and farther still from 
making any consistent contribution to the 
well-being and happiness of the worker. 
Indeed the specialist in Christian ethics 
would find the level gf occupational ethics 
disappointingly wanting. This is abun- 
dantly evidenced by all five studies and 
the critical analysis as well. The occupa- 
tion, beyond its financial returns, seems to 
help the worker little, and certainly less 
than heretofore, in his efforts to achieve 
feelings of adequacy, certainty, and ac- 
ceptability. This problem seems to run 
through the entire gamut of occupations 
from that of the worker on the assembly 
line to that of the advertising agent. The 
author of one of the studies insists, “my 
story of the apartment building janitor 
illustrates well some of the basic problems 
of all workers and also of all residents in 
urbanized areas of our society.” 

While the authors of all six fact-finding 
studies deal extensively with occupational 
problems they make no claim to solve 
them. Perhaps the next venture should be 
in the latter field. While it is interesting 
to know “what work is and what it does 
to modern man” we are still faced with 
the problems of what to do about it and 
how. Nevertheless, The Human Shape of 
Work is well worth the price of admission 
to the Jayman as well as to the specialist. 

CHARLES W. COULTER 

Emeritus 

University of New Hampshire 


NELS ANDERSON. Dimensions of Work: 
The Sociology of a Work Culture. Pp. 
xiv, 202. New York: David McKay, 
1964. No price. 


The author, writing as a, representative 
of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
Institute for Social Sciences, attempts in 
a scholarly monograph—paperback—to 
formulate a sociology of work culture in 
relation to industrial urbanization. His 
treatment of this limited concept of work 
as a social phenomenon is eclectic, drawing 
upon sources which represnt a variety of 
disciplines including anthropology, history, 
economic theory, sociology, and political 
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philosophy, then branching out into areas 
of thinking which have been explored by ° 
multi-discipline specialists in organizational 
theory, industrial relations, industrial man- 
agement, public administration, community 
planning, and labor relazions. He relates 
his findings, assembled in carefully docu- 
mented form, to technological change, par- 
ticularly with reference to job fragmenta- 
tion and automation. 

Not all readers will agree with the social 
significance attached to a concept of work 
culture relating primarily to industrialized 
areas of dense population. However, the 
author believes that social evolution is 
moving in that direction: “Whether we 
like it or not, our civilization becomes in- 
creasingly industrial in its way’ of work 
and progressively urban in its way of life.” 
This conclusion is accompanied by a sup- 
plementary premise which defines work as 
“purposeful activity performed by man in 
producing goods or services of value, 
whether for remumeration or not. The ac- 
tivity is a means to an end rather than an 
end in itself, in contrast with recreational 
activities.” These assumptions support a 
conclusion that there are various subcul- 
tures in the modern social order. This is 
recognized by the inclusion of a chapter on 
“Leisure, a Child Not Planned For” and a 
closing section, entitled “The Force of 
Social Expectations,’ wherein the author 
asserts that’ “Utopia would be a place 
where work is performed by everyone, but 
the work of none is associated with 
striving, for the work of each would be 
limited to the minimum essential tasks to 
meet the essential requirements and these 
requirements would be fairly uniform from 
one person to another.” But the notion 
that any form of social restructuring would 
lead to a classless society is rejected be- 
cause of the force of individual aspirations. 
On the other hand, the ways and means of 
moving from one class to another and, 
indeed the criteria for delineating classes, 
are subject to the influence of social change 
arising out of group pressures when led by 
an intellectual elite. Thus, having moved 
in and out of a complex labyrinth of 
intellectual submazes, the author appar- 
ently ends his journey by accepting the 
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social philosophy espoused by John K. 
Galbraith in The Affluent Society. 

References end commentaries contained 
in thirty-one pages of this comprehensive 
study will prove extremely useful to others 
whose interest may lead them to investi- 
gate the same areas that Nels Anderson has 
so carefully explored. 

GLEN U. CLEETON 
Institute Historian 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Oris LirstrEv and KENNETH A. REED. 
Transition to Automation: A Study of 
People, Production, and Change. Pp. 
xiv, 156. Boulder: University of Colo- 
rado Press, 1964. $3.75. 


This report on the effects of techno- 
logical change encompasses two separate 
studies. The first is a summary of three 
employee attitude surveys made before, 
during, and after the major technical 
changes had been made in a bakery. On 
the basis of mailed responses to seventeen 
identical questions presented to the pro- 
duction employees in each survey, the 
authors conclude that morale declined 
sharply and had only shown the faintest 
signs of improvement at the end of the 
two years study period. The state of 
morale is measured by the shifts in em- 
ployee attitudes from positive to negative 
positions and the intensity of feeling re- 
flected in the employee’s selection of one 
of the four alternative answers provided 
for each question. The drop in morale 
occurred despite efforts at preparation 
through information, improvements in 
earnings and the union’s acquiescence to 
the changes. 

One could raise many technical questions 
concerning the survey and the measure of 
morale. No explanation is provided on the 
manner in which the latter is measured. 
But it is more important to note that 
there is no analysis of the operational sig- 
nificance of the decline in morale. Did it 
affect production, or personal well-being? 
What effect did it have on group cohesion? 
What role did the union and other groups 
play in the entire process? ‘These and 
many other questions are not raised. 
While an analysis is made of the changes 
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in attitudes by sex, length of service, 
recency of hiring, nature of the job trans- 
fer, degree of job automation, intrusion of 
external disruptive factors, and manage- 
ment and supervisow’ attitude, no effort 
is made to relate the findings to the dis- 
cussions in current sociological literature 
and to reinforce or question prevailing 
conclusions. The vast literature in the 
field is scantily reflected in the report. 

Of less significance, is the second study 
which occupies the greater part of the report 
of the 240 replies from an original group of 
500 large manufacturing organizations re- 
quested to check their approval, disap- 
proval, or lack of decision on 46 state- 
ments of the effects of automation The 
tabulation reflects the degree of confusion 
of judgment prevailing among industrial- 
ists. Three quarters or more of the re- 
spondents indicated agreement only on 
eight statements. The marked variations 
of managerial views on the effects of auto- 
mation on personnel management and its 
implications for jobs, operations, produc- 
tion, and the enterprise reflect the diversity 
of experience and the futility of using the 
questionnaire method of study in this field. 

Much of the valuable information col- 
lected in the one hundred plant visits and 
one thousand interviews made by the 
authors are not to be found in this report. 
Academics who make field studies would 
be more helpful in building up our under- 
standing if they sought to test specific 
hypotheses already available in the litera- 
ture of the industrial sociologist rather 
than pursue their studies as though the 
problems had not been previously explored. 

The authors do not serve the reader well 
in positing at the very beginning their 
doubt that automation presents no “new 
dimensions of production and manpower 
problems,” particularly since the term 
“automation” is used synonymously with 
technological change. A thorough explora- 
tion of this basic issue would have been 
rewarding. Is there a fixed relation be- 
tween the type of technical changes and 
workers’ reactions, job profile, and volume 
of employment? Do workers’ reactions 
differ with type of organization, methods 
of handling, form of worker organiza- 
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tion, and among firms, communities, and 

countries? . 

SOLOMON BARKIN 

Deputy to Director 

Manpower and So@ial Affairs 
Directorate 

Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development . 


Paris 
SIDNEY M. Peck. The Rank-and-File 
Leader. Pp. 398. New Haven, Conn.: 


Yale University Press, 1963. $6.00. 


No discussion of the values and attitudes 
of America’s blue-collarites will ever again 
be complete without some attention to 
Professor Sidney M. Peck’s new book, The 
Raszk-and-File Leader. 

Euilding on nearly four years of factory 
employ in the Milwaukee labor area, Peck 
undertakes a study of union shop stewards 
as men interesting in their own right and, 
more especially, as spokesmen for the 
working class. Impressed with the devel- 
opment by some stewards of a radicalized 
ideology, one which realizes that “the cur- 
rent economic objectives of trade unions 
can no more guarantee job security and 
increasing status for the worker than -can 
capitalism as a whole,” Peck sets out to 
learn how widespread and deeply rooted 
this ideology is. To his muted dismay, 
his data ultimately reveal little reformist 
or radical spirit, but much conservatism, 
cynicism and fatalism. 

Peck’s picture of an impotent and de- 
fensive working class rests largely on data 
gathered by a unique research tool, the 
Group Discussion Interview. In employ- 
ing this technique Peck played a tape- 
recorded fictitious report of a visiting 
“German unionist” to 17 small groups 
composed en toto of 184 Milwaukee shop 
stewards. He then recorded reactions to 
the “German unionist’s” impressions of 
how the American shop steward views 
women workers, minority groups, recession, 
war, juvenile delinquency, union corrup- 
tion, success strivings, political action, 
socialism, ana, of course, the role of the 
shop steward Much of the considerable 
value of the book comes from the sweeping 
nature of rank-and-file discussion. 
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Crucial in appraising Peck’s conclusions 
are answers—presently unavailable—to 
questions concerning his major research 
tool. Does the Group Discussion Interview 
inhibit the expression of unpopular atti- 
tudes? Does it maximize the “echo effect” 
of group pressure? Does it artificially re- 
strict consideration to topics raised by the 
stimulus? Does discussion vary signifi- 
cantly in quality with the mix of a discus- 
sion group and the frequency of group 
meetings? And finally, can the Group 
Interview reveal which of the attitudes 
voiced are mere “sound off” notions and 
which are held strongly enough to condi- 
tion action? Only further experimenta- 
tion, and the incorporation of data avail- 
able in Small Group Sociology—including 
especially T-Group and Group Therapy 
findings—will eventually tell. Until then, 
judgment must be reserved concerning the 
fine degree of accuracy and generalizability 
of Peck’s conclusions. 

It is possible, nevertheless, to recognize 
now two of the study’s other major con- 
tributions. For one, Peck gives us better 
insight into the contradictory and ambiv- 
alent nature of working class attitudes than 
ever before available. Secondly. Peck 
makes clear the plight of shop stewards led 
by “the impotency of their union position” 
along: the “paths to disillusionment,” and 
he seeks an answer to the steward’s plight 
in the development of workers’ colleges 
inside the workshops. These colleges would 
help educate “low-track” youth who have 
been “side-tracked” into workshops, give 
stewards a new and enriching role as “col- 
lege” instructors, and rekindle not only 
“the moral concern of organized labor for 
its members, but serve to spark the ignition 
of social conscience among youth every- 
where.” Peck ends on this idealistic note, 
and proves here as elsewhere throughout 
the book, provocative in his initiative, 
moral concern, and vision. 

ArtHuR B SHOSTAK 

Wharton School . 

University of-Pennsylvania ; 


Dan M. McGur. Fundamentals of Pri- 
vate Pensions Pp. xv, 421. Homewood, 
Ul.: Richard D. Irwin, 1964. $7.50. 
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The American version of the “welfare 
‘ state” is an amalgam of public programs 
and employment-based private plans; the 
public-private mix follows no discernible 
doctrinal lines but derives from the pe- 
culiar circumstances in which each program 
evolved. In most cases either the public 
or private institution flowed into the gaps 
left by the other; but even in combination 
full “need” is seldom if ever met. 

Enacted in 1935, the retirement program 
—Old Age & Survivors’ Insurance—of the 
Social Security Act provided benefits so 
paltry that, by the close of the 1940’s, 
unions pressed for supplemental private 
employment-based plans financed directly 
by employer contributions. And they 
won their demands for this very reason. 
Growth of modern pension plans, charac- 
terized by group coverage for employees of 
individual companies or related enterprises 
and advance funding, already had been 
stimulated by World War II manpower 
and tax conditions. By the mid-1950’s 
they had proliferated in number and kind, 
covered several million employees, and 
commanded assets of many billion dollars. 

In 1954 the first edition of Dan McGill’s 
Fundamentals of Private Penstons ap- 
peared. It was an authoritative work by 
a competent journeyman and became the 
basic introductory work for those who 
would study the technical fundamentals of 
modern pension plans; his revised book a 
decade later is the work of a master crafts- 
man. This second edition preserves and 
builds upon most of the text of the first 
' edition. The additions are not only the 
descriptions of new developments in the 
field—including a new chapter on “Func- 
tions Associated with Plans’’—they are also 
the more subtly shaded analysis of an ob- 
server who, during the intervening decade, 
presided over an ambitiously designed 
multi-volume study of private plans as 
director of research of the Pension Re- 
search Council. Where often in the earlier 
edition the insurer’s or employer's point of 
view frequently dominated, in the new 
volume a more comprehensive presentation 
of differing interests and varying points of 
view is found. But the harmonization of 
old and new is not always complete. So, 
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much of the discussion of the costs of plan 
and improvements proceeds on the implicit 
assumption that the employer is bearing a 
new and complete burden for the em- 
ployees’ benefit, follywed much later by a 
more sophisticated discussion of how pri- 
vate plan costs are distributed among tax- 
payers, employers, employees, and con- 
sumers. These different analyses have 
quite different policy, and possibly legal, 
implications. 

The volume is primarily a manual on the 
basic features of the various pension plans, 
institutions and instrumentalities, concepts 
and means of plan valuation and finding, 
and the choice of finding instruments. In 
all this, Professor McGill provides an au- 
thoritative description of pension plan es- 
sentials with great clarity. Interspersed 
rather irregularly are evaluations of com- 
peting plan purposes and means of accom- 
plishing them. For the most part, these 
valuable observations, by a seasoned and 
conscientious observer of pension plan in- 
stitutions, would be of interest to those 
concerned with the larger social and eco- 
nomic role of private pension plans for 
whom the bulk of the book is tdo tech- 
nical; unfortunately, there are no sys- 
tematic cues to their presence. For the 
embryonic pension technician, these eval- 
uations of policy do not constitute a com- 
prehensive analysis of pension institutions; 
they are snippets from the author’s earlier 
volume Fulfilling Pension Expectations and 
perhaps some intervening contributions of 
others. 

In this excellent volume there is cause 
for little but praise. But the treatment of 
one crucial set of issues—the “withdrawal” 
of employees before achieving pension ben- 
efit eligibility (p. 210 ff.)—is not merely 
pedestrian, but perhaps is symptomatic of 
a parochialism by both pension specialists 
and social scientists who seem not to be 
talking to each other, but should be. So, 
Professor McGill discusses employee sepa- 
rations as if they were almost wholly vol- 
untary; in times of full employment that 
is the major element, and is a principal 
justification for limiting benefits only to 
“long and faithful” employees. Such pe- 
riods have been few and far between; 
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today the economy is dogged by substan- 
tial chronic unemployment and threats of 
large scale employee dsplacement. Pretty 
clearly, pension design should be trans- 
formed to match thege changing patterns 
of employment. Pension professionals— 
actuaries, insurance and bank officials, and 
-he relative handful of interested academ- 
jcs—should seek the interest, information, 
end counsel of the demographers, labor 
economists, and industrial relations experts 
who in turn should be paying more atten- 
tion to the pension experts and this major 
pzivate financial institution upon which the 
financial security of millions depends. 

Determining the appropriate roles of the 
social security system and private pension 
plans, and how well they are fulfilling 
them, are vital issues for our society; it 
seems likely that they are receiving insuffi- 
cieat attention and, hence, both public and 
private programs are not everything they 
should be. For‘those who would become 
fancliar with current fundamentals in this 
field, there is no surer nor more objective 
guice than Dan McGill in this second 
edition of his Fundamentals of Private 
Pensions which so outstrips his earlier ex- 
cellent effort as to be a new and invaluable 
book. 

Merton C BERNSTEIN 
Lezturer 
Yale Law School 


SAMUEL B. CHASE, JR Asset Prices in 
Eccnomic Analysis. Pp. mi, 153. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
forria Press, 1964. $5 00. 


It is no easy task to characterize the 
forces that determine prices and income 
and product flows in an economy where 
individzals trade on capital as well as cur- 
rent account Supplies of any given com- 
modity may be forthcoming from previ- 
ously accumulated stocks as well as from 
current production, and demands may arise 
from plans to save and invest as well as 
from plens to consume. To make matters 
more complicated, changes in asset stocks 
at one point in time may, and typically 
will, induce changes in demand and supply 
conditions at all subsequent dates. Given 
the known predilection of economists for 
simple, manageable, analytical models, it is 
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hardly surprising that so many of them 
have devoted so little effort to the develop- ' 
ment of a general theory of asset prices. 

Dr. Chase makes a determined and 
reasonably successful assault on a central 
aspect of this general problem: the deter- 
mination of current equilibrium prices in a 
stock-flow economy. His analysis contains 
important elements of novelty—for ex- 
ample, the view that cashable wealth rather 
than current or past income is the opera- 
tive constraint on household expenditure 
plans; and his discussion is interesting and 
thought-provoking throughout. However, 
few of the substantive conclusions of the 
book are new, and none is particularly 
striking. Nor is this remarkable. Recent 
contributions to monetary theory suggest 
that stock-flow models of the sort con- 
sidered by Chase are unlikely to yield 
much in the way of exotic fruit unless they 
are enriched with assumptions that permit 
one to analyze intertemporal asset adjust- 
ment processes—a class of problems with 
which Chase does not attempt to deal. 

These comments are not in any way in- 
tended to detract from the merit of Chase’s 
book as an essay in constructive theory. 
Within the limits that he sets himself, 
Chase’s discussion is generally clear, co- 
gent, accurate, and complete. Moreover, 
certain parts of his analysis are of obvious 
practical relevance for contemporary prob- 
Jems of monetary policy and debt manage- 
ment. All the same, I think the main 
value of the book lies in its incisive and 
compelling critical comments on related 
work by earlier writers. It has been said ` 
that scientific progress is largely a matter 
of asking the right questions. I would give 
nearly equal weight to distinguishing good 
answers from bad, an activity at which Dr. 
Chase clearly excels. 

RoBert W CLOWER 

Professor of Economics 

Northwestern University 


Mira WILKINS and FRANK ERNEST HILL. 
American Business Abroad: Ford an Six 
Continents. Pp. xii, 541. Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1964. 
$10.00. 

This is a fascinating, critically impor- 
tant, scholarly addition to the regrettably 
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scanty accounts of the foreign activities 
- of great American industrial corporations. 
One hopes that in addition to captivating 
the wide general audience it deserves, this 
book will persuade top officials to encour- 
age similar, candid “case studies’ of their 
own corporations. Such studies, if as good 
as this one, do much to illuminate interna- 
tional, intercultural, and economic history 
and problems, and must certainly contrib- 
ute to the sophistication of the personnel 
of any corporation. 

In 1903, two months after the establish- 
ment of the Ford Motor Company, with 
only $29,500 worth of stock sold for cash, 
the first famous car was exported. The 
foreign activities were profitable; here and 
there, with greater attention and accom- 
modation, one senses the profits might have 
been still greater. The achievements, fail- 
ures, and personalities from 1903 to 1962, 
with domestic and foreign operations 
woven skillfully into the narrative, furnish 
an excellent perspective for viewing inter- 
national trade, business developments, and 
cultural anthropology. 

There can be no doubt that the Ford 
Company had a most pervasive influence— 
from Dearborn and through the impact of 
its Canadian and English corporations—on 
the social, economic, and manufacturing 
life of the world. The image of Henry 
Ford I, who had strong opinions about 
peace, trade, tariffs, high wages, and no 
unions, served to make this influence even 
pervasive. In our present state of igno- 
rance, it would be difficult to decide 
whether Ford, the movies, expeditionary 
forces, or the State Department—say in 
the period up to World War I[—played the 
greatest role in forming the concept of the 
United States abroad, a point raised by me 
rather than by the cautious authors. 

For a long time, the Ford home office 
and factory made few concessions to for- 
eign circumstances in management, market- 
ing, labor, or design. In pre-World War I 
days, the English Ford company had a 
right-hand drive; not so with the Model T 
in the 1920’s. True, with the Model A in 
1927 came a special, smaller bore engine 
which took into account the foreign taxing 
of horsepower. Generally, Ford preferred 
to “go it alone” rather than buying existing 
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auto plants as did General Motors—‘‘more 
adaptable,” say the authors of England in 
1924. “Any European prejudice against 
routines imported from the United States 
was brushed aside gs unimportant. Amer- 
icanization extended to the management” 
(p. 100). But there was always the point 
as expressed by Lord Perry, the dynamic 
leader of Ford England: “it is no use bury- 
ing one’s head in the sand and going ahead 
applying policies over here, no matter how 
successful they may have been in America, 
because conditions here are different” (p. 
141). 

After World War II, top management 
began to take a more direct interest in 
foreign markets. Ford, like General 
Motors earlier, began to move to full 
ownership of all of its foreign activities. 
Officials now favored greater financial, en- 
gineering, sales, and administrative coor- 
dination, but more independence for their 
overseas companies in labor and wage pol- 
icy (p. 405). Both Ford and General 
Motors in England, according to British 
economists, were, in 1953-1955, making 
higher profits per vehicle than other British 
manufacturers by using American financial 
methods (p. 384). Now, too, Ford-owned 
factories making automotive vehicles com- 
pletely foreign in design—the Anglia, Pre- 
fect, Consul, Vedette, and Taunus. 

The authors are to be congratulated— 
Dr. Wilkins who is Project Director of “A 
History of American Business Operations 
Overseas” at Columbia’s Graduate School 
of Business Administration and Mr. Hill 
who is co-author with Allan Nevins of the 
three-volume work on Ford. They have 
preserved the drama of individuals who 
make our corporations. 

: RICHARD H. HENDEL 
Pratt Institute 
Brooklyn 


Economic Survey of Latin America, 1962. 
Prepared in the Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs of the Pan American 
Union. Pp. xv, 444. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, for the Organization of 
American States, 1964. $8.50. 


This volume marks the continuation of 
an interrupted annual series initiated by 
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the Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica (ECLA) of the United Nations. After 
publishing the volume for 1960, ECLA 
surrendered its responsibilty to the Organ- 
ization of American Stgtes (OAS), but the 
1961 volume—available only in mimeo- 
graphed form—was rever published. Be- 
ginning with the 1963 volume—now mim- 
eographed, not yet published—the work 
will again be assumed by ECLA. 

The volume is divided into two parts: 
the first on the Latin American economy 
and the Alliance for Progress, and the 
second a special report on the characteris- 
tics and development of the Central: Amer- 
ican productive structure. 

Part I consists of five chapters, covering 
Latin American exports—developments in 
the markets for basic products; the capac- 
ity to import and the balance of payments; 
production, capital formation, and mon- 
etary development; the manufacturing sec- 
tor; and the execution of programs under 
the Alliance for Progress. With the excep- 
tion of the final chapter, this part is laden 
with informative tables and amplifying 
text. In most cases, however, the text is 
largely repetitive of what is in the tables, 
and the sophisticated reader will probably 
skim it lightly. 

While this reviewer appreciates the 
length of time necessary to compile the 
copious information of Part I and to pub- 
lish it in a more attractive volume than it 
has seen in prior years—cheers for the 
Johns Hopkins Press—nevertheless the 
contents would have been more useful had 
they been available sooner. One wonders 
whether a loose-leaf ° format—possibly 
modeled after the Monetary Fund’s Bal- 
ance of Payments Fearbook—consisting of 
tables with amplified footnotes, would not 
better serve the purposes of its public. 
Such footnotes might be divided into tech- 
nical references and amplifications of sub- 
ject matter, the latter replacing the de- 
scriptive text. 

Terms and concepts in Part I are open 
to disagreement among economists. ‘“Ca- 
pacity to import,” which consists of ex- 
ports and net changes in other noncom- 
pensatory accounts—why net? what is a 
noncompensatory account?—is a debatable 
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concept. Many would argue that it should 
be related also to domestic consumption ° 
and investment, resources which alterna- 
tively might have been devoted to exports. 

The influence of individual countries on 
the total data for Latin America is often 
so strong as to render an over-all figure 
meaningless. In general, the authors have 
been conscious of this point and have qual- 
ified such data with country detail. They 
have not, however, been alert to the qual- 
ity of data. Readers would be greatly 
assisted by information on how the data 
were compiled and consequently how reli- 
able they are. 

This work is largely a reference volume 
in chapters I to IV, and the reader often 
has difficulty gathering a long-range view 
when presented only with events in 1962. 
A resume of prior years, such as was pro- 
vided in Part II, would have been most 
useful. Beginning with Chapter V and 
throughout Part H, however, events in 
other years are dealt with, and these chap- 
ters are distinctly more readable than the 
earlier ones. f 

Chapter V contains enlightening infor- 
mation on development plans and the 
progress of agrarian and tax reforms, both 
in the area as a whole and in individual 
countries. But a political organ like 
the OAS cannot criticize governments on 
grounds of performance. Consequently, it 
tells only what wonderful laws they have 
passed, and the audience must “read be- 
tween the lines” to guess how effectively 
the programs are implemented. 

Part II—on Central America—is well 
written and informative, covering the dec- 
ade of the fifties as well as more recent 
times. Without sacrificing description, it 
treats the data much more analytically 
than was done in Part I. The judicial use 
of an initial summary contributes to the 
readability of statistical material. 

JoHN P. POWELSON 

Professor of Economic Development 

Graduate School of Public and 

International Affairs 

University of Pittsburgh 


Cuba: The Eco- 
Pp. xx, 


DupLEY SEERs (Ed.). 
nomic and Social Revolution. 
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432. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1964. $7.50. 


This valuable book fills a long-felt need 
for a dispassionate account of the achieve- 
ments and shortcomings of the Cuban rev- 
olution during its first years. The in- 
vestigation on the Island was made in 
August and September, 1962. Obviously 
expert care was exercised in collection 
of data from diverse sources, piecing it 
together, and interpreting it cautiously. 

British economist Seers, who conceived 
and organized the project and arranged for 
financial support—the Cabot Foundation— 
was assisted by the three other economists 
who contributed sections as follows: 
Andrés Bianchi of Chile—Agriculture; 
Richard Jolly of Britain—Education; and 
Max Nolf of Chile—Industry. 

Although they suffered the handicap of 
being denied access to the data in the 
Central Planning Board, after it had been 
promised earlier, the authors were given 
freedom to travel throughout the Island 
and interview whom they wished. Ac- 
cordingly, they obtained data from minis- 
tries, from official reports, the press, and 
from private interviews. 

The first major undertaking of the 
revolution was land reform. Although 
little land was distributed to individuals, 
tenants on the tobacco vegas. were made 
owners by fiat; cattle ranches expropriated 
and operated as state farms; sugar mills 
divorced from cane land and the latter 
operated by co-operatives composed of the 
workers, but under a manager appointed 
by Instituto Nacional de Reforma Agraria 
(INRA). An area of 175 thousand 
hectares of unused land was brought under 
cultivation to produce rice, cotton, and 
other import crops. The big error of the 
early period was the excessive slaughter 
of cattle. 

Although Bianchi credits the early phase 
with “rather remarkable” achievements, 
troubles began in 1961. The uprooting 
of possibly 300 thousand acres of cane, 
often on the best land, proved disastrous. 
Production was less by two million tons 
the following year and even less the next. 

The experience in the field of educa- 
tion, as reviewed and analyzed by Mr. 
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Jolly, is little short of remarkable. In the 
literacy campaign of 1961, an estimated 
707 thousand were taught to read and 
write by some 271 thousand “teachers,” 
most of them “volunteers.” Jolly thinks 
this campaign “may prove to be the most 
successful achievement of the first four 
years of the Cuban Revolution.” Also, 
several hundred thousand adults are said 
to be enrolled in continuation classes. 
Hundreds of new schools have been con- 
structed; a number of army barracks and 
other structures converted to schools; 
millions of textbooks printed, and en- 
rollment in elementary schools almost 
doubled. 

“At the present time (1962) 95 per cent 
of industrial production is from govem- 
ment-owned factories,” says Nolff. 357 
million dollars in credits has been granted 
by the Communist bloc to expand industry. 

Cuban society has been scrambled. 
The eggs have been gathered and broken 
for one huge omelet, with a single cook 
directing the kitchen. One can only hope 
that honesty in public officials—never 
noted among politicians of the old Cuba— 
is being nurtured and can be maintained in 
the future. What a feast for a Machado 
or a Batista! 

Lowry NELSON 

Professor Emeritus of Sociology 

University of Minnesota 


Watt W. Rostow (Ed.). The Economics 
of Take-Off into Sustained Growth. 
Proceedings of a Conference held by the 
International Economic Association. Pp. 
xxvi, 481. New York: St Martin’s 
Press, 1963. $14.95. 

This volume includes fifteen papers pre- 
sented at the 1960 Conference of the Inter- 
national Economic Association, as well as 
the summary record of the debate follow- 
ing the presentation of the papers. The 
Conference brought together economic 
theorists, historians, and statisticians with 
the purpose of examining the validity of 
Professor Rostow’s thesis on the process 
of economic growth. : 

The reader will find especial interest 
in Professor Kuznets’s critical discussion, 
as well as. Professor Rostow’s defense, 
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of the alleged necessity for a distinct 
period of ‘take-off? to usher in modern 
economic development. Rostow claims 
that the take-off period—characterized 
by a rise in the rate of investment, the 
development of sev2ral leading sectors 
of manufacturing and the existence or 
emergence of an appropriate political, 
social and institutional framework—is a 
well-defined stage of development, pre- 
ceding and leading to—the stage of sus- 
tained growth. In tum, Professor Kuznets 
argues that there is no clear distinction 
between the ‘pre-conditions’ and the ‘take- 
off’ stages, and economic growth should be 
viewed as a gradual process rather than 
one involving a sharply delineated period 
of take-off. 

The empirical evidence cited by eco- 
nomic historians at the Conference, con- 
cerning the experience of the United 
States, Britain, Germany, France, Japan, 
and Russia, does not supply conclusive an- 
swers to the questicns raised by Rostow 
and Kuznets. Neither do the papers deal- 
ing with special subjects, such as popula- 
tion growth, technical progress, production 
functions, agriculture, and capital forma- 
tion. Rather, the papers, as well as the 
discussion, have indicated the variety of 
national experiences that are difficult to 
fit into a mold. 

But if the empirical verification of 
Rostow’s theory in a form acceptable to 
all is not forthcoming, the conference has 
given evidence of the suggestive power of 
his ideas that have led to efforts to re- 
interpret the historical experience of the 
present-day industrial nations. At the 
same time there hes been general agree- 
-ment on one poinz: the importance of 
technological progress in economic growth. 
While the role played by technological im- 
provements has been expressed in different 
forms by the various contributors, they all 
seem to have regarded technical change as 
the sine gua non of the growth process. 

What conclusions if any, can be derived 
from this volume for the less developed 
countries of today* It is difficult to an- 
swer this question because the diversity of 
national experiences was no doubt related 
to differences in the general conditions at 
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the time the growth process started. One 
may perhaps say that while the discussion 
presented in the volume can be of assist- 
ance to less developed countries by indi- 
cating possible ways of reaching a higher 
degree of economic development, no gen- 
eral rules have emerged that would make 
the task of the planner an easy one. 
BELA BALASSA 
Associate Professor of Economics 
Yale University 


Hans W. SINGER. International Develop- 
ment: Growth and Change. Pp. xiv, 295. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. $7.50. 


This volume contains selected articles of 
the author written between 1950 and 1963. 
The studies deal with the influence of fun- 
damental political and economic factors on 
what came to be termed “economic de- 
velopment.” It centers on the impact of 
certain forms of external assistance on the 
welfare position of developing nations. 
Along with the interaction between self- 
help and outside help, Dr. Singer describes 
a number of behavior patterns of develop- 
ing countries. Al twenty-four studies, 
grouped in six chapters’ contribute to the 
clarification of the nature of external as- 
sistance both in the light of modern wel- 
fare economics and welfare politics, and 
in the light of limitations of mechanistic 
model-thinking. The theoretical sectors of 
the study, dealing with various aspects of 
balanced and unbalanced growth, contrib- 
ute to the integration of development 
theory with general economic theory. The 
author’s analysis is founded on his compre- 
hensive activities in the Secretariat of the 
United Nations, and on his direct experi- 
ence in the field, in Africa, the Near and 
Far East, and Latin America. 

All over his study Dr. Singer distin- 
guishes between “developing” and “truly 
under-developed” countries. This differen- 
tiation is important and practical from 
many aspects, including some which far 
transcend the theory and practice of eco- 
nomic development. Heretically one might 
even raise the somewhat, by now, sterile 
question whether the status of self-deter- 
mination should not have been preceded by 
gome transitjonal form of international ad- 
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American Defense Policy 


Prepared by Wesley W. Posvar, John C. Rtes, and other Asso- 
ctates in Polittcal Sctence, United States Air Force Academy. 
The policy-making process and the issues of national military 
strategy are discussed by Arnold Wolfers, Hans J. Morgen- 
thau, W. W. Rostow, Robert E. Osgood, Samuel P. Hunting- 
ton, Herman Kahn, Henry A. Kissinger, and others. $9.50 


The Exercise of Sovereignty 
Papers on Foreign Policy 


By Charles Burton Marshall. What does it mean for a nation 
to be sovereign today? This is the question that Charles Bur- 
ton Marshall deals with in this book about the problems of 
conducting foreign policy in the present decade. $6.50 


The Economic Development of 
Kuwait 


This is the report of two missions organized by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. The findings and 
recommendations of the missions’ specialists are explained in 
detail, and suggestions are made for putting the proposed de- 
velopment programs into effect. $6.50 
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ACHUUEV EIR 


If you called this General Motors development engineer ‘‘moon- 
struck,” he’d probably agree with you. For he’s a member of the 
team whose objective is to put a man on the moon by 1970. 


‘Together with several hundred other engineers, scientists and tech- 
nicians, he is contributing to the development, fabrication, assembly, 
integration and testing of the guidance and navigation system for 
the Apollo spacecraft His mind is literally on the moon—and how 
to get three men there and back safely. 


Educationally, he is highly qualified, but fast-changing technology 
requires his constant study If he does not have two degrees already, 
chances are that he is working on a second right now under GM’s 
tuition refund plan. 


Throughout General Motors there are hundreds of professionals like 
him working on projects relating to our nation’s space and defense 
programs. Like their counterparts who are developing commercial 
products, they are dedicated General Motors people. 


GENERAL MOTORS IS PEOPLE... 


Making Better Things For You 
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ministration, more appropriate and effec- 
tive for the economic welfare of certain 
“truly under-developed” regions. Dr. 
Singer deals critically, though very gently, 
with the dangers of the inflationary effects 
of deficit financing on the economy of de- 
veloping countries He puts great emphasis 
throughout his volume on the crucial im- 
portance of sound preparatory work, “‘pre- 
investment,” before engaging in the invest- 
ment of large amounts of external capital. 

The individual studies constitute a fairly 
well integrated whole. The volume is a 
useful reminder that political and economic 
practice and thinking made great progress 
in the last decade in the area of economic 
development. However the book reminds 
the reader that this field involves a number 
of conflicting interests which are not recon- 
ciled by any easy formulas. The volume 
merits the careful attention of students 
Inside and outside the area of economic 
development. 

ERVIN P. HEXNER 
Professor Emeritus of Business 
Administration and Economics 
Pennsylvania State University 


C. D. Cowan (Ed.). The Economic De- 
velopment of Southeast Asia: Studies in 
Economic History and Political Econ- 
omy. Pp. 192. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1964. $8.50. 


This collection of eight essays is a com- 
panion volume to the editor’s Economic 
Development of China and Japan. Each 
essay was originally presented as a paper 
to a study group of scholars meeting under 
the auspices of the London School of 
Oriental and African Studies in July, 1961. 
The authors and titles are as follows: 
J. Leighton Boyce, The British Eastern 
Exchange Banks: An Outline of the Main 
Factors Affecting their Business up to 
1914; Francis E. Hyde, British Shipping 
Companies and East and South-East Asia 
1860-1939; Charles A. Fisher, Some Com- 
ments on Population Growth in South- 
East Asia with Special Reference to the 
Period since 1830; J. A. M. Caldwell, 
Indonesian Export and Production from 
the Decline of the Culture System to the 
First World War; James C. Ingram, 
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Thailand’s Rice Trade and the Allocation 
of Resources; Wong Lin Ken, Western 
Enterprise and the Development of the 
Malayan Tin Industry to 1914, J. Nor- 
man Parmer, Chinese Estate Workers’ 
Strikes in Malaya fn March 1937; T. E. 
Smith, Immigration and Permanent Settle- 
ment of Chinese and Indians in Malaya. 
and the Future Growth of the Malay and 
Chinese Communities 

The specialist will lament that he has 
no access to the discussions which these 
papers must have stimulated. The gen- 
eral reader cannot escape the feeling that 
he has been introduced to an intriguing 
assortment of topics which lack coherence. 
To a certain extent, the editor in his per- 
ceptive introduction has provided a sketch 
of the historical framework within which 
these essays should be weighed and used 
as guides for further study 

Each paper is a commendable piece of 
research. The ensemble is a cogent re- 
minder of the role of Western enterprise 
in the economic development and social 
transformation of Asia. It directs at- 
tention to such phenomena as the growth 
of trading ports and export crops, the 
importation of western skills and funds, 
the growth of indigenous trading com- 
munities, and a middle class It raises 
questions about cause of population 
growth, continued poverty and the relation- 
ship between economic development, polit- 
ical stability, and social change It calls 
attention to the diverse experiences of 
China and Japan, the countries of main- 
land Southeast Asia and the island worlds 
of Malaysia, the Philippines, and Indo- 
nesia Its objective assessment of the 
facts of economic history cannot but 
be helpful in understanding the existing 
political dilemmas in the emerging na- 
tions of East and Southeast Asia 

CLAUDE A. Buss 
Profesor of History ' 
Stanford University 


C D. Cowan (Ed.). The Economic De- 
velopment of China and Japan: Studies 
in Economic History and Political Econ- 
omy. Pp. 255 New York. Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1964. $8.50 
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This is a useful collection of papers given 
at the School of Oriental Studies, Univer- 
sity of London; it is No. 4 in the series 
Studies on Modern Asia and Africa, and a 
companion-volume, in particular, to No. 3, 
The Economic Develépment of Southeast 
Asia. “Modern” in the series-title is used 
in the historian’s perspective; that is, going 
little into the last three decades. The focus 
is on economic history—development, and 
particularly industrialization—circa 1870- 
1930. 

The subjects are ostensibly heterogene- 
ous, having thematic cohesion perhaps only 
for specialists in Far Eastern economic bis- 
tory and economic development, and from 
the clear survey given by the editor in his 
“Introduction”; but the symposium is val- 
uable, and provides many new “angles.” 

Mr. Mancall defines the importance of 
Sino-Russian trade—northwestward—in 
the 16th-18th centuries, and shows it 
may have been at least as “formative” 
as the  better-known—southwestward— 
commerce with Europe. Professor K. C. 
Liu’s “British-Chinese Steamship Rivalry, 
1873-85” defines the weaknesses of China’s 
efforts in that field, and Professor Feuer- 
werker does the same cor “China’s Nine- 
teenth-century Industrialization.” Then 
Professor Chesneaux deals, to similar effect, 
with the structure of “The Chinese Labour 
Force in the First Part of the Twentieth 
Century.” 

Professor Eckstein follows with a “Re- 
appraisal of Sino-Soviet Economic Rela- 
tions.” And Mr. Walker summarizes the 
inquisition in Communist China (1957-) 
on Ma Yin-ch’ii, who advocated a more 
rational, more neo-Malthusian, more Soviet 
Union-type and “balanced” development 
for China. These two last are the only 
specifically “contemporary” chapters 

Turning to Japan, Professor G. C. Allen 
lucidly summarizes the distinctive favor- 
able factors which dynamized that coun- 
try’s superior development, and Professor 
Rosovsky and, Professor Shinohara deal 
equally cogently with the aspects of ‘‘Cap- 
ital Formation” and “Foreign Trade,” re- 
spectively, in the success of Japan’s indus- 
trialization and modernization. 

The defects, structural and operational, 
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of China’s earlier efforts in those direc- 
tions; the contrasting success, and intrinsic . 
merits, as well as historical-situational or 
circumstantial better-fittedness, of the Jap- 
anese society and policy for such trans- 
formation; and also the present crux in 
Communist China, the failure of “Leap- 
Forward” industrialization and of reliance 
on Russia, and the reversion to subsistence- 
priority for agriculture, are all well brought 
out, with wide data and documentation, in 
this symposium, which will be valuable to 
all workers in this wide field. 
E. STUART KIRBY 
Professor and Head 
Department of Economics and 
Political Science 
University of Hong Kong 
Editor, Contemporary China 


SOCIOLOGY AND RELATED FIELDS 


ARNOLD M. Rose (Ed.). Assuring Freedom 
to the Free: A Century of Emancipation 
in the USA. Pp. 306. Detroit: Wayne 
State University Press, 1964. $695. 


In his message to Congress concerning 
the Emancipation Proclamation, President 
Lincoln said: “In giving freedom to the 
slave, we assure freedom to the free— 
honorable alike in what we give, and in 
what we preserve.” The underlying theme 
of this book is the changing status of the 
Negro and the extent to which we have 
been assuring freedom to the free. During 
1963, Wayne State University sponsored 
a series of addresses, symposia, exhibits, 
and the like, in celebration of the centen- 
nial of the Emancipation Proclamation. 
Most of the papers delivered on these oc- 
casions have been assembled and edited 
by Professor Arnold M. Rose of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Rose also con- 
tributes a preface and a chapter. The 
introduction to the volume is a splendid, 
brief statement delivered to the Centennial 
Convocation on January 6, 1963, by the 
then Vice-President of the United States, 
Lyndon B. Johnson. 

The thirteen papers which make up the 
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body of the book are grouped into three 
parts. Part I is called “The Negrd in the 
Context of History.” John Hope Franklin 
deals briefly with what has happened since 
1863, Arnold Rose deals with distortions in 
the history of race relations, Carleton L. 
Lee discourses on the religious roots of 
the Negro protest. and Broadus N. Butler 
presents some local Michigan history after 
the Emancipation. While it is quite true 
that there has been distortion in the his- 
tory of race relations, it seems to the re- 
viewer that Rose threshes over a good 
deal of old straw in his attack on “myths” 
of history. Lee’s paper is open to criticism, 
in that it seems to equate prophetic and 
poetic expressions of the Negro protest 
with some sort of religious motivation. 

Part II, “The Negro in a Changing 
Society,” is opened by an excellent paper 
by Gunnar Myrdal, the renowned Swedish 
scholar who gave us An American Dilemma 
twenty years ago Myrdal looks at the 
Negro in the context of the world-wide 
emancipation of the underdeveloped na- 
tions. Papers by G. Franklin Edwards, 
Robert C. Weaver, and others, discuss 
the trends in occupations, urban struc- 
ture, law, politics, and education as they 
affect the Negro. 

In Part III, “Social Movements Among 
American Negroes,” Whitney M. Young, 
Jr., summarizes the civil rights work of 
the Urban League; C. Eric Lincoln deals 
ably with the Black Muslims; and John 
Hope Franklin discusses the “transforma- 
tion” of the Negro intellectual. 

Naturally, the format of the programs 
from which these papers were drawn im- 
posed certain limitations of space and 
coverage, and this book has the defects 
of its virtues of brevity, economy, and 
selectivity. The specialist will find in 
it little that is new, but it should have 
considerable usefulness to the general 
reader. 

Guy B. JOHNSON 

University of North Carolina 

at Chapel Hill 


' BRUNO BETTELHEIM and Morris JANO- 
WITZ. Soctcl Change and Prejudice, In- 
cluding Dynamics of Prejudice. Pp. xi, 
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337. New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 
1964. $5.95. 


This volume is a reissue of Bettelheim 
and Janowitz’s well-known Dynamics of 
Prejudice, first published in 1950, ac- 
companied by a valuable 95 page intro- 
duction and commentary. The original 
study was one of the five volumes of the 
influential “Studies in Prejudice’ series, 
and its reissue gives the authors an op- 
portunity to re-examine its findings and 
interpretations in the light of contemporary 
events and more than a decade of further 
research on prejudice. 

The original study was an attempt to 
discover the underlying dynamics of prej- 
udice by intensive examination of the at- 
titudes, values, and life histories of 150 
veterans of World War Il. There was an 
explicit combination of psychological 
and sociological explanation, although the 
former was more fully used than the 
latter. Hostility toward outgroups, it was 
hypothesized, was a function of a sense 
of deprivation, of anxiety about future 
deprivation, of lack of ego strength— 
leading to projection—and of an individ- 
ual’s movement within a social structure, 
particularly downward social mobility. 
The variation in ethnic prejudices among 
the 150 veterans supported these hy- 
potheses. i 

In this new edition, Bettelheim and 
Janowitz review a number of national 
surveys and studies of trends in prejudice. 
Most of them show a reduction in the 
level of anti-Negro and anti-Semitic at- 
titudes. The authors examine several in- 
vestigations of the relationship between 
social mobility and prejudice, noting the 
convergence around the proposition that 
“downward social mobility increases ethnic 
prejudice.” Evidence for the effect of 
upward social mobility is more ambiguous 
Indicating the need for examining the 
relationship in the context of other vari- 
ables. One misses, in this review of the 
social mobility studies, an awareness of the 
possible distorting influence of the in- 
struments of research. For the most part, 
these instruments have been standardized 
on middle class samples. Problems of 
“response set” are known to complicate 
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many interpretations and rapport may be 
more difficult to establish with lower class 
respondents. ‘These methodological prob- 
lems suggest the need for greater caution 
in interpreting class differentials in levels 
of prejudice. ? 

In the new introduction the authors 
make valuable use of current develop- 
ments in ego psychology, ‘particularly in 
their application of the “identity” con- 
cept. They now believe that in their 
Original presentation they did not ade- 
quately stress the fact that the search for 
identity “may feed ethnic hostility and 
prejudice.” Insofar as contemporary 
societies make this search difficult, , they 
create individuals vulnerable to the appeals 
of prejudice. On the other hand, Bettel- 
hem and Janowitz note that urban, in- 
dustrial societies creata strong tendencies 
toward universal standards of judgment— 
thus bringing levels cf prejudice down. 
One of the critical tasks of research is 
the determination of the comparative 
strength of these opposite forces and the 
discovery of their precise locations in the 
social structure and among individuals. 

It is good to have -his valuable book 
back in print, now enriched with a sub- 
stantial introduction that relates it to 
contemporary events and interpretations. 

J. MILTON YINGER 

Professor of Sociology 

and Anthropology 
Oberlin College 


Ext GINZBERG and ALFRED 5. EICHNER. 
The Troublesome Presence: American 
Democracy and the Negro. Pp. viii, 
339. New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 
1964. $5.95. 


With the current interest arising out of 
the Negro revolution, a spate of books 
is being rushed into print. A magnificent 
example of this sort of “quickie” scholar- 
ship is Tke Troublesome Presence. This 
work, an historical survey of white 
America’s discrimination against the Negro, 
was written ky two economists, Eli 
Ginzberg and Alfred S. Ejichner. The 
use of scholarly periodical literature is 
pretty well neglected; only a limited 
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number of monographs have been con- 
sulted ‘and these appear to. have been 
heavily relied upon. The bibliography for 
certain chapters—for example, Chapter 10 
on World War I—is simply ludicrous. In 
the pressure to get the book to market, the 
authors have not even bothered to supply 
the reader with an index. 

The Troublesome Presence, with its 
unrelieved emphasis upon white discrimina- 
tion, gives a wrong impression by almost 
entirely omitting the role of liberal whites, 
from the abolitionists to the founders of 


the NAACP in the Progressive Era, to 


the growth and development of CORE in 
the 1940s and 1950’s. Ginzberg and 
Eichner, in making so much of the shift 
from Negro acquiescence to Negro power 
since the mid-twentieth century, leave the 
erroneous impression of a passive race 
which was doing little or nothing for 
itself in earlier periods Thus, the book 
ignores the Negro mutual aid and fraternal 
organizations, slights their economic efforts, 
and pays almost no attention to the earlier 
Negro protest movement. 

Despite its limitations, the book is 
written with real flair, 

ELLIoTT M. Rupwick 
Professor of Sociology 
Southern Illinois University 


THomĮmas F. Perricrew. A Profle of the 
Negro American. Pp. 250. Princeton, 
N.J.: D. Van Nostrand, 1964. $5.95. 


This book has notable strengths and 
serious weaknesses. Its strengths are 
these: (1) Negro Americans rather than 
American Negroes are  discussed—the 
former phrase represents a significant 
ideological breakthrough; (2) findings 
about Negro Americans as reported in 565 
references, some published as recently as 
1963, are assembled into one volume; 
(3) Negro Americans are analyzed as a 
heterogeneous population consisting of the 
affluent and the poor, located in northern 
and southern regions; (4) the correlation 
between disadvantaged circumstances of 
life and pathological behavior is indicated, 
repeatedly; (5) the current racial revolu- 
tion is placed in proper perspective 
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as traceable both to discrimination and 
indigency; (6) readers are alerted to the 
fact that viable race relations are possible 
only if there are basic structural changes 
in American society. 

Some of the weaknesses are these: (1) 
the book is not—as stated in the title— 
A Profile of the Negro American; (2) the 
concept of “playing the role of Negro” 
as an explanation of adaptations to dis- 
crimination should have been presented as 
a proposition to be tested and not as if it 
were a confirmed principle; (3) although 
an adequate defense of Negro Americans 
is based on the findings of the physical, 
biological, and behavioral sciences, the 
discussion occasionally is patronizing; (4) 
the book is basically an answer to the false 
assertions of racists pertaining to intel- 
ligence, health, and crime among Negroes 
and omits several dimension of life of 
concern to Negro Americans such as 
employment, education, housing, and 
public accommodations which are basic in 
their profile. 

The personality of Negro Americans is 
discussed in Part I. Here, Thomas Petti- 
grew introduces the concept of “playing 
the role of Negro.” This concept organ- 
izes much of the discussion in all three 
parts of the book. Pettigrew explains the 
role-playing in these passages: “Like all 
human interaction, discriminatory en- 
counters between whites and Negroes 
require that both parties ‘play the game.’ 
. . . The white must act out the role of 
the ‘superior’; . . . the Negro must, if 
racist norms are to be obeyed, act out the 
role of the ‘inferior’; he must play the 
social role of ‘Negro’” (pp. 3-4). While 
one category of persons may need to 
“play the role of superiors” to justify their 
oppression of others, it does not follow 
that oppressed persons need to “play the 
role of inferiors” to justify their suffering. 
It is because Pettigrew has adopted this 
defective concept that he is unable to 
explain adequately the protest behavior 
of students and Negro leaders such as 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. who certainly 
does not act like an inferior and never 
has according to the record. Pettigrew 
speaks of middle-class Negroes as “shed- 
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ding the ‘Negro role.’” But he does not 
present any evidence that they ever played 
the role of the inferior. He assumes they 
did. Role theory does not provide a use- 
ful explanation without making untenable 
assumptions. It would have been better 
had the major concept of this study 
emerged from the data rather than using 
the data to illustrate the concept The 
race-relations field is replete with theories 
in search of illustrative data. It is time 
to halt this unscientific endeavor 

Part II discusses racial differences in 
intelligence, health, and crime An ex- 
cellent chapter on the concept of race 
summarizes what is known to date. 

Part III is about the Negro American 
protest. In it, Pettigrew is on firmer 
ground. He makes four predictions for 
the future: (1) that the Negro protest 
will continue to grow, (2) that it will 
attract a larger proportion of lower-income 
Negroes and shift the focus to economic 
goals, (3) that local boycotts will in- 
crease, and (4) that some basic structural 
changes in American society will occur. 

Actually, the book is a study in race 
relations. But there is more to the profile 
of Negro Americans than their relation- 
ships with White Americans As a study 
in race relations, this book is provocative 
As a profile of Negro Americans, it is 
found wanting. 
; CHARLES V. WILLIE 
Associate Professor of Sociology 

and Senior Research Associate in 

the Youth Development Center 
Syracuse University 


ELLIOTT M Rupwick. Race Riot at East 
St. Louis: July 2, 1917. Pp xvii, 300. 
Carbondale: Southern Illinois University 
Press, 1964. $600. 

This perceptive and scholarly study 
demonstrates again the extent to which 
valuable social data concerning a significant 
event are available in newspaper files, re- 
ports of official and unofficial investigators, 
correspondence and board minutes of 
relevant organizations, transcripts of court 
trials, and interviews with survivors. The 
latter apparently provided the least use- 
ful data, but they did give the author more 
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of a sense o7 being in touch with what 
occurred. 

More people were killed that day in 
East St. Louis—nine whites and about 
thirty-nine Negroes—than In any other 
race riot in this century in the United 
States. In his readable prose, the author 
gives the social background of this riot 
locally and more broadly. He points to 
the many indicators of rising tension 
prior to the main riot and recounts a 
preliminary riot that started on May 28. 
He gives a detailed description of the 
July 2 riot, of who fought whom and of 
what apparently got them involved. He 
portrays what law enforcement officials 
and agencies did and failed to do; details 
local and national reactions to the riot 
in the wartime setting; sets forth the 
illuminating data available on court trials 
arising out of the riot; and analyzes the 


long-run misrule of the city and sets it. 


in relation to the whole Negro migration 
situation. Finally, he compares his data 
with those on the 1919 Chicago and the 
1943 Detroit race ricts, as presented by 
the Chicago Commission on Race Relations 
and by the late Norman D. Humphrey 
and myself. 

The parallels among the three studies 
are many and significant. They suggest the 
similarities among riots during the two 
periods in which they occurred. Even the 


differences between those riots and the’ 


ones reported this past summer make 
Rudwick’s timely effort all the more sig- 
' nificant. The differences appearing this 
year are chiefly in the great efficiency 
with which riots are now terminated and 
in the slightly greater objectivity with 
which Negrces are being treated. But the 
basic patterns, and the just needs and 
demands of the Negro to which riots point, 
ere still the same. In ell too many cities, 
for example, the police still present a 
ficture of “unpreparedness, corruption, 
and prejudicial attitudes,” to quote Rud- 
wick. | 

As he could write quite accurately in 
1963, Rudwick was cheered “that the last 
major race riot took place over two 
decades ago” and that the “Negro protest 
for equal status, although generating con- 
troversy, recrimination, and even conflict, 
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has thus far occurred without a major race 
riot,” Since then, this nominal record of 
peace in American race relations has ended 
in dozens of American cities Rudwick’s 
timely analysis thus demands wide, serious, 
and immediate study. 
; ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE 
Professor of Sociology and | 
Anthropology 
Brooklyn College 
City University of New York 


Joun H. Denton (Ed.). Race and 
Property. Pp. vi, 159. Berkeley, Calif.: 
Diablo Press, 1964. $1.45. 


This little book was put together fol- 
lowing conferences arranged by the Uni- 
versity of California Extension Division. 
The central theme is discrimination in 
housing. The contributors include lawyers, 
realtors, public administrators, economists, 
a sociologist, and an educator. 

While it is focussed primarily on laws, 
practices, and social movements in Cali- 
fornia, it also refers to the experiences 
in other states, and discusses the validity 
of certain generalizations. The Exhibits 
at the end of the book include the “Rum- 
ford Act” (California, 1963); a State- 
ment of Policy adopted by the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards in 1963: 
“Advice to Realtors” from the California 
Real Estate Association; the initiative 
measure prepared by the California Real 
Estate Association for submission to the 
voters in November, 1964; and a digest 
of Jaws prohibiting discrimination in hous- 
ing in a dozen other states. Aside from 
the foregoing, the book contains little 
information not already at the disposal of 
students of “race relations.” 

However, there is a rather good series 
of statements in terms of value conflicts 
variously presented. One such statement 
refers to “the right to see or lease real 
estate to whomever we please” versus “the 
right to equal access to any real estate 
placed on the market.” Other writers put 
the matter more briefly in terms of 
“property rights” versus “civil rights,” 


“liberty? versus “self discipline,” and 
“personal liberty” versus “the general 
welfare.” Another participant makes it a 


matter of “differing property rights be- 
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tween different individuals. . . . In aiding 
one kind of property holder the govern- 
ment may limit another.” 

Piecing together factual material from 
several papers, it is possible to get part of 
the history of popular attitudes and action 
pertaining to discrimination in housing. 
One author presents a useful statement of 
the different ways in which real estate 
brokers and salesmen, mass tract builders, 
individual custom builders, apartment 
house owners and managers, money lenders, 
and mortgage brokers are involved in this 
tangled situation. 

In general, it might be said that this 
book is simply the report of some round- 
table discussions. Certainly it is not 
a systematic treatment of Negro-White 
relations in the United States with special 
reference to housing. But it does con- 
tain some facts, opinions, policy state- 
ments, laws, and proposals that may be 
used by serious students of this difficult 
problem situation. 

STUART A. QUEEN 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Arizona 

Professor Emeritus of Sociology 

Washington University 


ALBERT I. Gorpon, J/ntermarriage: Inter- 
faith, Interracial, Interethnic Pp. xiii, 
420. Boston: Beacon Press, 1964. 
$10.00. 


This is an all-around poor book, meth- 
odologically impoverished and—at $1000 
—inexcusably overpriced. The author has 
attempted to derive some facts and 
opinion-trends relating to interfaith, inter- 
racial, and interethnic marriage on the 
basis of 5,407 questionnaires and 34 “depth 
interviews” administered to college stu- 
dents. Choice of topic could hardly have 
been more propitious, and Gordon has 
succeeded in focusing attention on a much- 
needed and much-neglected area of re- 
search. It is most unfortunate that his 
research skills lag a country mile behind 
his aspirations, 

We are told, for example, that the 
“interviews were semistructured in that 
they allowed those questioned full freedom 
to formulate their answers within the 
framework of the outline used by the 
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author.” Yet nowhere does the outline or 
interview-schedule appear. Indeed, we are 
not even told how the interview sample 
was selected other than the fact that 
“suggestions for potential interviewees 
were made to the author by ministers, 
priests, rabbis, marriage counselors, uni- 
versity professors, students and others who 
expressed interest in the subject.” 

With regard to the 5,407 questionnaires, 
we are told practically nothing of the 
sampling procedures, if, indeed, there were 
any. The “sample” itself is a strange one: 
more females than males; one-third of the 
sample social science majors; graduate 
students mixed with undergraduates. The 
racial and religious composition of the 
sample.is not given; in fact, the sample 
is not described in any demographic detail. 

The questionnaire is included in the 
appendix, but pre-testing steps are not 
mentioned. None of the questionnaire 
items, apparently, was scaled. No reli- 
ability figures are given. 

In spite of the large N and the lengthy 
questionnaire involved, the statistics are 
embarrassingly simple. No multiple cor- 
relations or cross-tabulations, no tests of 
significance, no graphs, no charts. 

There are some bright spots. Gordon 
writes well. He certainly knows a great 
deal—in a nonstatistical sense—about 
intermarriage. He has presented the major 
religious views on intermarriage (Catholic, 
Jewish, Protestant) fully and fairly. 
Descriptions of the interviews are good, 
and the author’s interpretations are con- 
vincing. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, Gordon 
should not have ventured into the meth- 
odological-statistical area. Had he chosen 
to restrict his book to a factual survey 
of the literature, a description of the 
various ethnic and racial viewpoints on 
intermarriage, plus a description of the 
interviews; and had the book been pub- 
lished as a reasonably priced paperback, 
it would have emerged as a better product. 

WiuLrmĮm M. KEPHART 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 


THEODORE SALouTos. The Greeks in the 
United States. Pp. xvi, 445. Cambridge, 
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Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1964. 
$9.95. 


Professor Theodore Saloutos, well known 
from his previous works on the Greeks 
amongst us, sets out to write- a much 
needed scholarly book on Greek immigra- 
tion to the United States. The task is not 
an easy one because of the wide range of 
source material which is frequently biased, 
fragmentary, or simply inaccessible. In 
view of these and other difficulties, Pro- 
fessor Saloutos’ book is without question 
the best up-to-date work on the subject in 
any language, including Greek. It is also 
the most complete and the easiest to réad 
because of its lucid literary style. 

The author traces the roots of Greek im- 
migration to the harsh conditions prevail- 
ing in the Kingdom of Greece and in the 
Ottoman Empire during -he closing decades 
of the nineteenth and the opening of the 
twentieth century in the first chapter. In 
the next two, he narrates the experiences 
and adventures of the journey and the 
Greeks’ struggl2 for survival on this side 
of the Atlantic. The next nine chapters 
are devoted to a descripzion of their com- 
munal organizations here, their church, 
their active interest in and their contribu- 
tions to their ancestral homeland, and their 
progressive Americanization. Finally, in 
the remairing six chapters, he discusses the 
economic activity of the Greek-Americans, 
their ecclesiastical problems, their cultural 
orientation, the various problems con- 
nected with the second and third genera- 
tions, their prcgress during the interwar 
period and during the Second World War, 
and “the Era of Respsctability.” The 
latter is characterized by unreserved entry 
into the American scene, casting new roots 
in the American soil, and acquiring a new 
status that is based upon wealth, sociabil- 
ity, education, professional advancement, 
fine church buildings, and other yardsticks 
of success in the modern age. The book 
closes with a rich bibliography, including 
Greek works—whose titles are transliter- 
ated in the Latin alphabet—and an impres- 
sive body of notes. Thir-een illustrations, 
arranged on eigh: plates, enhance the inter- 
est of the book. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the chap- 
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ters that are best, as regards content and 
presentation, are the ones dealing with the 
Greek Orthodox Church in America (Chap- 
ters 6 and 14), the politics of Greece and 
their impact on the Greek-American com- 
munity (Chapters 7 and 10), and “Greek- 
Americans and the Great Idea” (Chapter 
9). An interesting chapter that might have 
been written is the one dealing with Greek- 
American speech, but that might have been 
too technical for the American reading 
public. | 

In view of the recognized merit of the 
book, the following comments are not 
meant to detract from its value in any 
appreciable way. They can certainly be 
relegated to the realm of minutiae and they 
can be of practical use in the event of a 
second edition. 

There is, in the first place, a regretable 
number of printing errors and errors (or 
avoidable inconsistency) in the translitera- 
tion of Greek words in the bibliography, 
notes, and text. For example, the Greek 
letter eta is sometimes rendered as e and 
sometimes as #, and this happens, not 
rarely, within the same title—such as 
Helliniki Ekklesia (instead of Hellentke 
Ekklesia). Occasionally an attempt is 
made to transliterate Greek words on a 
phonetic basis with no other guide than 
dialectic peculiarities—e.g., Theshis (cor- 
rect: Thesis), Pleetheesmou (correct: Ple- 


_thysmou), Pheelis (correct: Phyles). There 


are also transliterations based on inaccu- 
rate orthography—e.g., Kyrix (instead of 
Keryx)—and on inaccurate grammar—e g., 
Panhellinios Kratos (instead of Panhellen- 
ion Kratos). Greek nouns, especially 
proper nouns, occur in the genitive and not 
in the nominative case—e.g., ephemeridos 
(instead of ephemeris), Rinotstos (instead 
of the koimotes), Argokdos (instead of 
Argolis), Eidos (instead of Elis), the Sem- - 
inary of Chalkis (instead of Chalke, or 
possibly Halki). At times such strange 
genitives are coupled with nominatives— 
e.g., Aetolia and Akarnansas (correct: 
Akarnania), Trikkala and Artis (correct: 
Arta). It is probable that the author was 
misled by the confusion prevailing in the 
Greek jargon of first-generation Americans 
of Greek descent. 
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Other minor errors, of a different nature, 
may be listed, as follows: the dates of King 
George I are 1863-1913 (not 1912, p. 13); 
the territorial extent of Greater Greece, 
implied by the Great Idea, is exaggerated, 
as it never included large numbers of non- 
Greeks in the Balkan Peninsula and the 
Near East (p. 16); the Byzantine noble- 
man who, according to Seraphim Canoutas, 
might be identified with Christopher Co- 
lumbus was Disypatos (not Dispatos, p. 
21); the Greek adaptation of the Turkish 
silhouette-play, Karaghsozis, does not mean 
“Black George” but “Black-eyed man” (p. 
80); Romios (not Romatos) Metanastes 
should be translated as “Greek Immi- 
grant,” not “Modern Immigrant” (p. 90); 
Omonoia Square should be translated as 
Concord, not Harmony, Square (p. 113); 
and the founder of the Seminary in Athens 
was Rigzaris (not Rhizos, p. 171). 

These are the types of errors that an 
American historian may easily make, as 
they fall inside the province of the his- 
torian of Modern Greece. Professor Sa- 
loutos, it must be remembered, is an Amer- 
ican historian and his subject is an aspect 
of the growth of the United States. The 
study is a fascinating experience and the 
finished product is most enjoyable. 

G. G. ARNAKIS 

The University of Texas 


Josep B. SCHECHTMAN. The Refugee in 
the World: Displacement and Integra- 
tion. Pp. xvi, 424. New York. A. S. 
Barnes, 1963. $8.50. 


This book bears clearly the mark of a 
professional who spent a lifetime searching 
for the truth about a problem so human 
and intricate, so challenging and yet so 
regretfully neglected: the refugee in the 
world. As a youthful champion of Zionism 
in pre-revolutionary Russia and as a wan- 
dering envoy of this movement in foreign 
lands, Dr. Schechtman has had firsthand 
experiences of the life of the threatened, 
the uprooted, and the homeless. 

His new book is his fifth major work 
devoted to population movements, and it is 
again a thorough, amply documented pres- 
entation of the problem. It is divided into 
three parts, dealing, respectively, with 
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Europe, Asia, and Africa. Though Europe 
is first on the list, equally interesting are 
the chapters on the Hindu-Moslem ex- 
change of population, the Korean refugees, 
the Chinese and the Tibetan refugees, the 
integration of refugees in Vietnam, and the 
refugee movements in Africa, subjects about 
which we still know so deplorably little. 
The book has illustrations, an appendix 
about the Cuban refugees in the United 
States, an adequate bibliography, and it is 
fully indexed. 

Dr. Schechtman, because he is a sociol- 
ogist and demographer by nature, is, ob- 
viously, at his best when he analyzes his 
topic from these viewpoints. The political 
background, an indispensible factor in ref- 
ugee problems, is given much less space 
and emphasis, making the reader feel that 
the author was trying to avoid delicate and 
polemical issues in order to preserve his 
honestly coveted impartiality. In the last 
chapter, the author summarizes his findings 
and presents his conclusion. 

As the only workable pattern of solution 
Dr. Schechtman advises “integration for 
the refugees in the host countries, pref- 
erably among their own kith and kin.” 
However, he is quick to add the essential 
qualification that the notion “integration” 
is by definition a relative one. He points 
out that even in highly developed countries 
—ihe Netherlands, West Germany, France, 
and Israel—where the resident population 
enjoys a high standard of living, the suc- 
cessfully integrated refugee groups, “as a 
rule, still need much time and luck to reach 
the position approaching that of the na- 
tives.” 

Dr. Schechtman calls his study a “pio- 
neering attempt to provide a global picture 
of refugeedom the world over.” This re- 
viewer feels that it is much more than that. 

G. C. PAIERT 

Le Moyne College 

Syracuse, New York 


Husert H. HumrnReY. War on Poverty. 
Pp. 206. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1964. $4.95. ` 
If poverty is now to be recognized as 

largely the result of circumstance, is suc- 

cess also to be so viewed—“...a tide 
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taken at the flood ...”? Certainly, Sen- 
ator Humphrey—a self-made man, if such 
there be—would deny that the new respec- 
tability of poverty is necessarily in dis- 
paragement of those who are successful. 
But he does assert in War on Poverty that 
those who are trained, healthy, white, and 
live in the right pleces are far more likely 
to have worthwhile jobs than those who 
are untrained, ill, nonwhite, and live in the 
wrong places. 

The Senator’s effort in this book is to 
convince the reader of four propositions: 
1) that, unaided, the poor cannot cure 
themselves; 2) that it is humane, demo- 
cratic, and good business to help them find 
ways to end their poverty; 3) that neither 
the states nor private sources have the 
funds and know-how to do what is needed; 
and 4) that the anti-poverty act of 1964 
can make a major contribution to winning 
the war against poverty. For the frst 
three propositions the Senator makes a far 
stronger case than for the fourth. 

The anti-poverty act has many worth- 
while programs which may be summarized 
under two heads: Fit people to compete 
for jobs: compensatory education, work 
experience, leadership training, stimulation 
of volunteer programs for mental health, 
migrants, Indians, and others. Stimulate 
development of new jobs: jobs corps and 
other short term or part time work proj- 
ects—usually combined with training or 
study; investment incertives, small busi- 
ness loans, incentives to expand employ- 
ment and the like. 

Useful as these programs will prove, it 
appears obvious that they will not produce 
the job opportunities that are needed to 
significantly reduce poverty. Of course, 
the present act may in fact be but the 
opening salvo in a truly large scale cam- 
paign against poverty. In this case it is 
obvious that future extensions of the act 
must introduce new programs designed to 
stimulate development of more jobs and 
jobs of longer duration. For this reason, 
it is especially disappainting not to find in 
this book some discussion of the more chal- 
lenging proposals to stimulate employment 
made by Professor Galbraith in his The 
Affiuent Society. However, in an election 
vear, this is as understandable as are Mr. 
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Humphrey’s respectful references to Mil- 
ton Friedman’s implausible proposals for 
direct subsidies to the poor. 

Not that Mr. Humphrey is as cautious as 
one might expect in a year such as this. 
For example, he will antagonize many 
farmers with his exhortation, “We must 
bring to migrant workers the protection of 
existing labor and social legislation, extend- 
ing coverage of the minimum wage law and 
social security.” The courage shown in 
this and other passages espousing unpop- 
ular causes speaks well for any political 
leader. 

Now that publish or perish has become a 
political as well as an academic maxim, we 
must expect a constant flow of books from 
men in public life. Few will be master- 
pieces. Indeed, we will be fortunate when 
they achieve the level of straightforward 
exposition and clarity of Senator Hum- 
phrey’s War on Poverty. 

J. H DENTON 

Head, Business Administration Extension 

and Oakland Project 

University of California, Berkeley 


CHARLES ABRAMS. Man’s Struggle for 
Shelter in an Urbanizing World. Pp. xi, 
307. Cambridge, Mass.: The M LT. 
Press, 1964. $7.95. 


Among the problems generated by ur- 
banization, housing must be ranked as one 
of the most outstanding. The slums in 
American cities and the street-sleepers and 
squatters in Hong Kong, Caracas, Manila 
and elsewhere stand as all too visible proof 
of a nation’s failure to shelter all of its 
citizens adequately. The urgency of the 
problem, leaving morality and aesthetics 
aside, comes from our knowledge that in- 
adequate housing exacerbates a host of 
other social problems with broad psycho- 
logical, economic, and political conse- 
quences. 

It is this awareness that characterizes 
Abrams’ latest book about housing, a sub- 
ject on which he is a recognized authority 
As a consultant for the United Nations and 
other international organizations for the 
past decade, Abrams has traveled on hous- 
ing missions to fourteen underdeveloped 
countries. It was his experiences in that 
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position which provided him the material 
for this book. More specifically, he came 
away impressed with a “few dominant 
themes of almost universal relevance” that 
might provide a “series of hypotheses that 
others will challenge and evaluate.” 

His treatment of the subject, however, is 
at once broader and more scattered than 
his aims would suggest. Many questions 
suggest themselves but no hypotheses are 
stated as such. In eighteen chapters, each 
quite brief, Abrams leads one through the 
admittedly complex problems of providing 
shelter in the developing nations. Hence, 
he quickly describes the situation and then 
moves on in succeeding chapters to the 
political, economic, and administrative ob- 
stacles that make the solution of the hous- 
ing problem something much more than 
one of building. Finance, bureaucracy, and 
land shortages seem to be ever-present 
problems, further increased by skill short- 
ages, lack of research planning, and East- 
West ideological conflicts. 

These features are all highly relevant to 
the subject of housing and there is some 
gain in being made aware of them, no mat- 
ter how briefly. To that extent, Abrams’ 
machine gun presentation serves his pur- 
poses well. However, at innumerable 
points throughout the book I would have 
wanted a slower, more intensive, and more 
reflective analysis. For example, in an ex- 
cellent chapter, “Obstacles to Progress in 
Housing,” Abrams flings the reader through 
nineteen pages that mention land cost and 
speculation, financial limitations, lack of 
savings, the building industry, architecture, 
lack of planning, public power, and public 
pressures. The result for the reader is 
very likely to be something resembling a 
ten minute tour through the cathedral at 
Chartres: you can say you’ve been there, 
but not much else. 

Yet, the book is an important step in 
staking out the problems connected with 
housing. One must now look forward to a 
more detailed and selective analysis of 
parts of the terrain, in which case Abrams’ 
intent would be realized. 

LEONARD REISSMAN 

Professor of Sociology 

Tulane University 
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BERNARD J, FRIEDEN. The Future of Old 
Neighborhoods: Rebuslding for a Chang- 
ing Population. Pp. viii, 209. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: The M.I.T. Press, for the 
Joint Center for Urban Studies of the 
M.LT. and Harvard University, 1964. 
$7.50. 


This volume attempts to illuminate one 
of the most perplexing conceptual and 
practical problems in housing economics— 
renewing declining neighborhoods at rea- 
sonable cost and without depriving low- 
income groups of valuable housing re- 
sources. Although it is somewhat less than 
successful in this endeavor, it places sev- 
eral of the key issues in better perspective 
and presents a large amount of valuable 
data about residential real estate markets 
in several United States cities. 

According to Frieden, “public policy is 
hemmed in by two types of constraints: 
the continuing need for old housing, which 
limits the amount of rebuilding that would 
be desirable at any given time, and the 
economics of developing new housing in 
the old areas, which limits the amount of 
new construction that can be financed with- 
out massive subsidies ” These constraints 
suggest two public policy alternatives: 
“await the gradual abandonment of declin- 
ing areas and... defer rebuilding until 
few people are left and site acquisition 
costs have fallen to a low level,” or “re- 
build declining areas gradually, so that new 
housing develops at the same time that 
demand for the old units declines.” 

The first alternative being clearly im- 
practical on a number of grounds, the bulk 
of the book is devoted to an examination 
of the problems inherent in a program of 
gradual replacement and the public policies 
necessary to implement such a program 
The framework for this analysis is set by 
two preconditions regarding programs for 
attracting new housing to old residential 
areas: “large public subsidies [should] not 
be necessary” and “demand for housing 
sites must be great enough to utilize all 
cleared land within a reasonable number of 
years ” 

The analysis itself focuses on three con- 
trasting metropolitan areas—New York, 
Los Angeles, and Hartford—jn order that 
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differences among these areas may help re- 
veal the basic underlying forces which fa- 
cilitate or retard the rebuilding process. 
Successive chapters describe housing condi- 
tions in these Sample, Metropolitan Areas 
(SMA) and in central cities throughout the 
country; inquire into locational preferences 
for new housing, the economics of new 
housing in old neighborhoods, and regional 
differences in the problem; and examine 
policies for renewal in the three case cities 
and for other cities with similar character- 
istics. The lengthy description of housing 
conditions is largely unnecessary to the de- 
velopment of the over-all theme, and the 
analytical sections are obscured by a con- 


tinuous movement of the discussion from | 


one SMA to another and from the three 

SMA’s to questions of renewal generally. 

Even though this reviewer takes exception 

to several of the book’s major conclusions, 

he found the book useful, nevertheless. 

WILLIAM G. GRIGSBY 

Associate Professor of City Planning 
University of Pennsylvania 


THEODORE CAPLOW, SHELDON STRYKER, 
and SAMUEL E. WALLACE. The Urban 
Ambience: A Study of San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. Pp. 243. Totowa, N.J.: Bed- 
minster Press, 1964. $8.50. 


While the city and urbanism have been 
traditionally characterized by the formality 
of the total system—Gemeinschaft, bu- 
reaucracy, associationalism, formal controls 
and the like—it is, nevertheless, on the 
level of the “neighborhood,” a complex of 
sub-communities. Here, informality pre- 
vails and face to face relationships of an 
enduring sort often emerge. 
cipally with an empirical concern for the 
“urban ambience”——the unorganized group 
related by a network of interaction (here 
on the neighborhood level)—that the au- 
thors focus their studies of San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. The result is a quantitative 
effort which will certainly become a sub- 
stantial contribution to the literature of 
neighboring and the urban microcosm. 

The book is somewhat episodic as each 
of the principal authors appears to write in 
the area of his speciality. The first three 
chapters deal with the general San Juan 
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area, the “ecological” zones, and the dis- 
tribution of barrios and neighborhoods. 
The heart of the book centers on neighbor- 
ing relationships gathered from 500 women 
representing 500 families located in 25 
neighborhoods in the San Juan urban area 
as measured by the Neighborhood Interac- 
tion Scale. The data are presented graph- 
ically through the use of frequent appen- 
dices which include photographs, tables, 
neighborhood descriptions, and diagrammed 
interaction networks for all of the 25 sam- 
ple neighborhoods. After the principal cor- 
relates of interaction have been presented 
(Ch 4), the remaining four chapters and 
their accompaning appendices discuss the 
“intensity and extensity” of neighboring, 
reciprocity of neighboring, residential satis- 
faction, and—in the final chapter—the 
authors return to the specific San Juan 
situation and comment ‘on the area’s par- 
ticular problems and future. 

In general, the authors have found the 
“urban ambience” to be positively asso- 
ciated with the family’s position in the 
stratification system High achievement in 
education, income, housing, and church at- 
tendance all tended to maximize neighbor- 
ing. Unrelated to neighboring intensity 
were rental status, home ownership, hous- 
ing type, birth place, migration experience, 
previous mobility, religious affiliation, fam- 
ily size, and number of children. 

This book is in the tradition of quantita- 
tive, empirical, statistical sociology. It 
reaches into the welter of human relation- 
ships among the countless sub-communities 
which characterize all large urban areas. 
Its value lies in the “hard” approach to the 
“facts,” but its principal failure is to draw 
the data into newer and more meaningful 
conceptual forms. Actually, the “urban” 
ambience as presented here does not seem 
a great deal different from the “rural” 
ambience. In short, it is difficult to see 
how the urban situation critically inter- 
venes in the process of neighborhood inter- 
action although it must to some degree. 
We have here a valuable collection of data 
which will stand us in good stead for many 
years—thus, a sizable contribution has 
been made. But this is not a “break- 
through” book jn which some mysterious 
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social situation now stands exposed in the 
light of a new conceptual analysis. 
Wrt1aM M., DOBRINER 
Department of Sociology 
Hofstra College 


Froyo W. Martson. The Broken Image: 
Man, Science and Society. Pp. xiv, 355. 
New York: George Braziller, 1964. 
$6.95. 

Part I, “The Great Machine,” argues 
that the image of man was “broken” when 
the study of social phenomena as natural 
phenomena began. The result was “mech- 
anistic materialism” and Descartes, New- 
ton, Darwin, among others, were its proph- 
ets. Watson, Hull, Skinner, Lundberg, 
Lasswell, and Bentley are some of its 
modern spokesmen. Thus, man’s dignity 
was destroyed and he became a hopeless, 
manipulated robot dominated by the self- 
anointed high priests of science. 

Part IT hails the “new physics,” based on 
Heisenberg’s Indeterminancy, Bohr’s Com- 
plementarity, Planck’s Quantum Mechan- 
ics, and Einstein’s Relativity, as man’s new 
hope for regaining his lost dignity and re- 
storing his sense of purpose, value, and 
creativity. Matson is fond of such phrases 
as “the freedom to be human,” “purposes,” 
“values,” “mind,” and “consciousness”— 
though he seldom defines them. Those on 
whom Matson relies to defeat the devotees 
of “scientism” and repair the “broken 
image” of the “Whole Man’s” dignity are 
such people as A. Adler, C. Jung, O. Rank, 
H. S. Sullivan, Gordon Allport, Martin 
Buber, and Existentialists. 

Matson beats the dead horse of mechan- 
ical materialism once again. It was killed 
by scientists in many fields long before 
Einstein, and especially by social scientists. 
For over a hundred years, natural scientists 
have regarded their task as a method for 
improving our understanding of natural 
phenomena. This method is tentative— 
never absolutistic or finalistic. It is both a 
faith and a purpose—faith in man’s use of 
intelligence for the purpose of improving 
his chance of survival in a hostile world. 

It has succeeded in greatly improving 
man’s standard of living and expectancy of 
life, but also in destroying forever man’s 
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primitive image of himself as a helpless 
victim of supernatural powers—except as 
he might influence them for mercy and 
special privileges, he being the raison d'être 
for the whole universe and the favorite of 
the gods. i 

Few scientists, and especially social 
scientists, have been guilty of what Matson 
calls “scientism”—“the magical concep- 
tion of natural science as omniscient and 
omnipotent” (p. 21). Only disillusioned 
supernaturalists are likely to equate science 
with “scientism.” 

Social scientists have held for over a 
half century that there are no absolutes 
except those concocted by nonscientific 
men; all knowledge is relative; “values” 
and “purposes” are inherent in man, not 
in the universe; all being is becoming; 
change is universal; all generalizations are 
tentative and are formal or informal 
statistical statements. This is the “image” 
of the universe scientists have constructed 
to replace the antiscientific metaphysical 
absolutes so dear to those who derogate 
science by calling it “scientism.” 

Apparently, this is also Mr. Matson’s 
vision but it should not take over three 
hundred pages to state it. Man certainly 
is a natural phenomenon and can be 
“understood,” at least partially though 
never absolutely, by the methods of 
natural science. 

Man’s extinction is inevitable; but, by 
the proper use of science, it may be post- 
poned for several thousand years—barring 
cosmic catastrophe. The neglect or misuse 
of science may hasten man’s extinction. 
This is the only sense in which “Whole 
Man” and “human” make any sense. The 
idea that science is “scientism”’ is mad 
nonsense and a possible portent of sum- 
mary disaster. 

READ BAIN 

Emeritus Professor of Sociology 

Miami University 

Oxford, Ohio 


Sot Tax (Ed.). Horizons in Anthropology. 
Pp. 288. Chicago: Aldine, 1964. $5.00. 
The “population explosion” of new in- 

vestigative fields during the past twenty 

years, while particularly evident in the 
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natural sciences, has not left the sccial 
scien zes untouched. The centrifugal effect 
of academic specialization, evidenced in the 
multiplication of departments, journals, 
and societies and supported by increased 
masses of data, more sophisticated re- 
search methodologies and concepts, an 
enlarged body of professional workers, and 
an elaborated apparatus of research sup- 
port, has threatened the traditional con- 
cept of a unified and broad-based ap- 
proach to the study of man upon which 
the field of anthropology hasj been con- 
structed. Horizons of Anthropology seeks 
not only to re-create that approach but 
also to demonstrate how its use can 
illuminate particular investigative prob- 
lems cf significance within a contemporary 
anthropology. | 

In 1959, Sol Tax was asked to organize 
a series of broadcasts for the Voice of 
America detailing “for a sophisticated Tal- 
though not necessarily professional] for- 
eign audience . . . an understanding of 
current American thought and activity” in 
anthropology. Tax decided to | call upon 
a group of younger specialists, still in 
their thirties—those who are Apt to be 
among the image-makers of the| next gen- 
eration—to provide both a review and a 
review of anthropology in erica at 
mid-century. This volume, with its twentv- 
one informed, concise, and often original 
papers—including a nice historical intro- 
ductory article by Tax himself—is the 
result—and a very happy one. | 

In the short space of this review, it 
is impossible to discuss any particular 
article; each treats without jargon, and 
with excellence, a particular area within 
the field. The series itself covers the 
whole extended area of anthropological 
interests from human paleontology and 
racial variation through the various aspects 
of cultural behavior, linguistics,| and ap- 
plied anthropology. With the exception 
of Adam’s article on the origing| of agri- 
culture, archaeology is unfortunately ex- 
cluded. Without tke academic con- 
descensions often associated with such 
projects, each author has written know- 
ingly and easily of the state of present 
knowledge and future prospects, in the 
| 
| 
| 
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“area of „his professional competence and 


research interest. To each contribution 
is appended a short bibliographical note 
keyed to the extensive bibliography which 
forms a valuable appendix to the volume. 

Throughout this collection, written by 
scholars whose only bond is their gen- 
eration and an identification as anthro- 
pologists, there runs a continuing and co- 
herent theme: the unity of anthropology 
as an investigative discipline despite the 
diversity of specialized problems whose 
particular solutions may lead to a better - 
understanding of man as a whole. This is 
a return to the Boasian ideal of a science 
of man broad enough to encompass, with 
benefit to each, the many studies of the 
various dimensions of man’s existence. 
Certainly, the persistence of such a theme, 
in the face of the pressures toward a 
disintegrative specialization, is a major 
contribution of this volume. 

Jacos W. GRUBER 

Chairman 

Department of Anthropology 

Temple University 


James B, HENDRY. The Smal World of 
Khanh Hau. Pp. xi, 312. Chicago: 
Aldine, 1964. $6.00. 


From Professor Hendry’s detailed eco- 
nomic study of a Vietnamese village 50 
kilometers south of Saigon emerges a pic- 
ture of a peasant society substantially re- 
sponsive to economic motivation; not ap- 
preciably held back by superstition or 
religious beliefs; and wiling to accept 
innovations once demonstrated useful—as 
evidenced by adoption within recent years 
of chemical fertilizer, new plows, new 
threshing methods and associated harvest- 
ing tools, and pump irrigation where it has 
proved economic. Farmers base their pro- 
duction decisions on “crude marginal com- 
parisons.” Yet, even so, “prospects for 
major economic development are not 
bright” (p. 263) because of the limited 
resource base in relation to population. 
The discussion of the impact of the agrar- 
ian reform seen from the village vantage 
point and the description of the credit 
structure which details how little borrowing 
really is for pure consumption other than 
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food and how little comes from the cruel 
moneylender of agraman mythology are 
particularly interesting It is when report- 
ing and commenting on such detailed ob- 
servations of the economy of Khanh Hau 
with their commendable emphasis on impli- 
cations for innovation, economic growth, 
and program formulation that Professor 
Hendry makes his major contribution. 
This work and a companion volume on the 
culture and anthropology of Khanh Hau, 
Gerald Cannon Hickey’s Village in Viet- 
nam (Yale, 1964), constitute by far the 
best detailed description of the Vietnamese 
rural economy available in a Western lan- 
guage. 

More use of iarm management research 
tools and a longer period of systematic in- 
quiry into household budgets would have 
markedly improved Professor Hendry’s 
analysis The discussion of costs of pro- 
duction is especially disappointing. More 
analysis would have been welcome on the 
interrelationships between the economic re- 
sponsiveness of villagers and the generally 
subsistence quality of the agriculture, and 
on the influence of rsk on innovation, ad- 
mittedly a dithicult topic to tackle. After 
reading his description of village diets, it 
is hard to agree with Professor Hendry 
that “this rural sector of Viet Nam is not 
providing well, even by the standards of 
countries somewhat similarly situated”? (p 
183) Based on his estimate of half a 
kilogram per person per week of both meat 
and fish plus an egg, villagers would appear 
to consume more animal protein on the 
average than the latest United States De- 
partment of Agriculture (USDA) food bal- 
ance tables show for any country in Asia 
except Japan and more than any Caribbean 
country except Cuba. 

Without detracting from its attractive- 
ness or readability, the cold type process 
used for this volume appears to have con- 
tributed to the largely successful effort to 
keep the cost within bounds, but for the 
reader wno has never visited Khanh Hau, 
some photographs would have helped vis- 
ualize it better. 

J. P. GITTINGER 

Agricultural Development Council 

Bogor, Indonesia ° 
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GERALD CANNON Hickey. Village in Viet- 
nam. Pp. xxvii, New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1964. $10.00. 


Given the tremendous need for basic 
knowledge about Vietnam today, this is an 
extremely valuable study. It was prepared 
by an anthropologist who has devoted most 
of the past ten years to the study of Viet- 
namese culture and who not only has a 
good grasp of French pre-World War II 
studies of Indo-China but also of the diff- 
cult monosyllabic, tonal language of the 
Vietnamese Largely descriptive but with 
attention given to the questions of modern- 
ization and economic development, it is 
one of the first two American research 
works employing the micro-approach to 
rural life in Vietnam 

The Village was a small, rural area of 
four square miles containing a population 
of 3,200 divided into five settlements inter- 
spersed among rice fields Being only 35 
miles south of Saigon and located on a 
main highway, Khanh Hau was by no 
means physically isolated. 

Hickey began this study as a research 
project sponsored by the Michigan State 
University technical assistance group in 
Vietnam and the faculty of the Vietnamese 
National Institute of Administration He 
was associated with two other American 
staff members, Professor James B. Hendry, 
economist, whose recently published vol- 
ume The Small World of Khanh Hau 
(Aldine, 1964) centers on the economic 
and development features of this same vil- 
lage, and this reviewer who examined the 
local administrative activities. Interchange 
among the American members and con- 
sultation with the Vietnamese enriched the 
research reports serving as the preliminary 
steps to their final publications. Hickey 
completed most of his field work during 
1958-59, before the assasination of Presi- 
dent Diem and the upsurge of the Viet 
Cong. Returning to Vietnam more recently 
as a Rand Corporation consultant, he was 
able to add some data about recent events 
but the stress is on the earlier period. 

In this study, Hickey’s main effort was 
devoted to describing the nature of this 
village and its residents. He details the 
settlement patterns, the structure of homes, 
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the methods and means of earning a living, 
the kinship systems, the family patterns, 
the religious organizations andi beliefs, the 
work of the village council, and the func- 
tioning of the cult or temple committee. His 
careful, systematic surveys are |greatly en- 
riched with forty well-chosen photographs 
and professionally prepared sketches. From 
this point he moved into a more general- 
ized discussion of class and mobility. A 
series of fourteen socioeconomic biographic 
profiles ranging from high-to-low status 
villagers provides a unique opportunity fcr 
gaining insights into the structure and dy- 
namics of rural life in Vie In his 
final chepter, he offered some observations 
about modernization, concluding that “In 
spite of the changes in some aspects of 
village society, the essential characteristics 
of the village way of life have persisted” 
(p. 285). 

For those who turn to this study, this 
reviewer wishes to encourage reading the 
excellent Zoreword by Professor Paul Mus 
who himself is so well respected for re- 
search on Vietnam. 

Lioyp W. WOODRUFF 

Director 

Research and Planning Division 

State Tax Department 

St Paul, Minnesota 


M. G. Levin and L. P. Porarov (Eds.). 
The Peoples of Siberia. Pp. viii,\ 948. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1964. $20.00. 

The University of Chicago Press} de- 
serves great credit for wndertaking| an 
English edition of this standard work, first 
publisted in 1956 by the aoe 
Sciences of the Soviet Union. One | 
only express the fervent hope that 
will complete the task so well begun \by 
ptblishing the two companion volumes, 
Peoples of the Caucasus and Peoples lof 
Central Asia, for which an equal need 
exists in the western world. 

Peoples of Siberia is aimed at what 
might be termed “the encyclopaedia audi- 
enc2”—younger college students and 
educated public. But it must be borne in 
mind that it was intended for a Russi 
audience and thus presupposes a certain 
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volume work einpracing so vast a ele jec- 
a lack of specific documentation, red®!1®- 
the value of the book for the serite 
scholar. 
valuable for general reference or for teach- 
ing purposes by persons not specializing 
in this area—at present badly neglected in 
the academic curriculum. It should defi- 
nitely find a place in every major library. 
The publishers were fortunate in securing 
the servıces of a recognized expert, Dr. 
Stephen P. Dunn, as editor. 

Three introductory chapters cover, re- 
spectively, the prehistory and archaeology 
of Siberia, the physical anthropology and 
racial history, and the early Russian peas- 
ant settlers, who represent an interesting 
case of adaptation to a new environment 
and may be considered “semi-indigenous.” 
The remainder of the book consists of 
separate chapters on each of the thirty- 
odd ethnic groups recognized by Soviet 
anthropologists. A sketch of the tradi- 
tional culture and life as it was at the 
time of European contact is followed by a 
brief account of modern life under the 
Soviet system. The first part in each case 
is sound and scholarly; the second tends 
inevitably to eulogize the change and prog- 
ress of the Soviet period, as is de rigeur 
with anything written for a general audi- 
ence. Still, these sections are useful and 
revealing, though already out of date in 
view of the rapid rate of change in recent 
years. There has been some judicious and 
justified abridgement by the American edi- 
tor. We concur in the latter’s judgment 
that “the concrete data are accurate as far 
as they go, but have naturally been pre- 
selected.” The length of these chapters 
varies with the importance of the group 
and the amount of information available. 
Typically, they are weighted on the side 
of technology, material culture, and eco- 
nomic life, with less attention to social 
organization, religion, and intellectual life. 


However, it will certainly be in-- 
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badly out of 
ost cases to the 
volume closes with a 
ography—translated into 
d a series of chapter bibliogra- 
eft in the original Russian, since 
would be of use only to those 
to handle the Russian sources. 
e editors of the original work, the late 
AM. G. Levin and L, P. Potapov, are lead- 
~ ing figures in contemporary Soviet anthro- 
pology and scholars of well deserved inter- 
national reputation. The authors of the 
various chapters are in every case the 
outstanding authorities on the topic, and 
draw on occasion on their own field experi- 
ence as well as on the whole range of 
published and unpublished Russian sources. 
A word of criticism must regretfully be 
voiced over the quality of the half-tone 
illustrations in the American edition, many 
of which are atrocious. The inserted 
ethnic map, originally in color, has been 
reproduced in less satisfactory black and 
white. 
CHESTER S. CHARD 
Professor of Anthropology 
University of Wisconsin 


W. WwiIck SCHROEDER and Victor OBEN- 
HAUS. Religion in American Culture: 
Unity and Diversity in a Midwestern 
County. Pp. xxiii, 254. New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1964. $8.50. 

This overpriced volume adds to the 
growing body of empirical studies in the 
sociology of religion. It provides little 
more than a massive amount of data to 
document the defeat of the religious inten- 
tion. As such, its findings are rather de- 
pressive and prompt the question whether 
religion is really that feeble or whether the 
authors’ methodology fails to measure its 
real significance, 

The authors, both professors at Chicago 
Theological Seminary, utilize the survey 
research method to examine unity and 
diversity “in the context of crucial struc- 
tural components and institutional relation- 
ships.” Their study is avowedly explora- 
tory and descriptive rather than analytical 
or normative, although normative consider- 
ations are not ignored. 
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The basic findings are presented in 128 
tables which cover a wide range of topics, 
including. different patterns of religious 
belief, demographic and personality charac- 
teristics, participation patterns of church 
members, different degrees of theological 
literacy, attitudes toward social issues, lay 
images of the professional clergy, and psy- 
chological correlates of religious affiliation. 

In almost every area in which the in- 
vestigators probe, the findings are con- 
sistently negative, if not, indeed, alarming. 
Thus, it should come as a rude awakening 
for denominational social action secretaries 
to be informed that the overwhelming 
majority of interviewees—ranging from a 
low of 75 per cent to a high of 88 per 
cent for Protestants in the four communi- 
ties under study—was not acquainted with 
any statement on social questions issued 
by their denominations. Schroeder and 
Obenhaus conclude that “over 99 per cent 
of the sample possessed no coherent in- 
forming structures from which they might 
interpret political, social, and economic 
issues” (p. 240). 

In general, the level of theological pene- 
tration was low, or, as the authors con- 
tend, “the institution [that is, churches] 
had communicated portions of its cognitive 
structures to its members only in most 
minimal fashion” (p. 239). With regard 
to the role expectation of ministers held by 
laymen, it appears that the professional 
qualities of scholarship and theological 
understanding had a low rating, whereas 
congeniality and a good personality were 
prime requisites. 

Religion in American Culture suggests a 
rather pretentious title for a microscopic 
study of a “typical” Midwestern Corn Belt 
farming region. To be sure, the empirical 
findings of this inquiry do confirm many 
of the intuitive insights and impression- 
istic critiques of American religiosity ad- 
vanced by other authors. Yet it does 
require some stretch of the imagmation to 
equate a few farming towns in the middle 
of nowhere with American culture! An- 
other pretentious quality of this volume is 
its rather condescending tone. The reader 
is constantly being reminded that what the 
authors have prepared for their reading 
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public is on a “low level of abstraction.” 
Finally, the volume is encumbered by a 
needlessly pretentious style, which is awk- 
ward and singularly lacking in grace of 
expression. Despite hese minor ilimita- 
tions, however, the authors should be*com- 
mended for presenting a painstaking por- 
trait of the church in rural America in all 
its static glory. 
ROBERT LEE 

Visiting Professor 

International Christian Universit 

Tokyo | 


Howarp W. Opnum. Folk, Resin, and 
Society: Selected Papers of H d W. 
Odum. Edited by Katharine | Jocher, 
Guy B. Johnson, George L. Simpson and 
Rupert B. Vance. Pp. xiv, 480., Chapel 
Hill: University of North (Carolina 
Press, 1964. $8.00. 

_A littie more than ten years after his 
death, this volume may be sdid to consti- 
tute the intellectual autobiography of 
Howard W. Odum. Despite his otherwise 
successful career as educator, sociologist, 
writer, and administrator, Odum was 
neither well known nor appreciated outside 
the region he had studied and interpreted 
for more than’ three decades. Even 
though he had written Southern Regions of 
the United States and American Regionas- 
ism—two classic works on regionalism in 
the 1930’s and thenceforth—he; had not 
“ound time to complete the cohesive socio- 
-ogical system toward which his earlier 
works jad clearly pointed. Indeed, in his 
seventieth year, he was still more con- 
cerned with what might be donei than wizh 
what he had already achieved. He left 
two or three unfinished manustripts that 
were to have codified and advanced the 
varied theoretical clues and insights of his 
productive career. Since these manuscripts 
“were, unfortunately, too fragmentary, the 
editors of this commemorative) work had 
«to supplement their admiration with’ jn- 
gehuity of selection. Now, for the first 
time, Howard Odum’s work is conveniently 
available not only to:those ‘who are m- 
familtar with his thinking, but also to those 
who tave known him personally or through 
some of his writings. i 
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parts. First, th 
American Negro as 
ture, as well as an un 
the phenomena of race relatio 
conflicts. This section is marked 
distinctive qualities of sympathetic 
tivity, courage, and constructive mo 
tion. Special mention should be made 
of one of his last papers, which presen 
a detailed set of realistic assumptions 
about the school integration problem in 
the South. 

The second and third parts comprise 
Odum’s major conceptual and theoretical 
concerns—the structure and operation of 
regions in complex society and the nature 
of modern social change. In a variety of 
essays, and in rather extensive selections 
from his Understanding Society, Odum 
explores the utility of analyzing society 
and its crucial problems through such 
conceptions as folk society, state civiliza- 
tion, the technicways, folkways and mores, 
transitional society, achievement lag, and 
social planning. 

A final section is devoted to papers and 
addresses in which Odum discusses the 
capabilities and responsibilities of sociology 
in the practical words of government; wel- 
fare, and social policy. Perhaps the key 
to his approach is contained in his sen- 
tence: “We know also a great deal about 
the grand old doctrine of mankind being 
in the state of sin but I see no reason why 
something shouldn’t be done about it in 
the great process of adjusting man to doing 
things in the right way—sin being the 
essence of doing the right things in the 
wrong way and the resulting maladjust- 
ment and pathology.” To this might be 
added an earlier statement, made in 1925, 
“Better a decade of research than a cycle 
of futility.” : 

. Odum’s far-ranging mind and extremely 
varied activities are faithfully represented 
in these papers. Each of the editors has 
also included a short but helpful intro- 


-ductory note, but without an attempt to 


evaluate Odum’s contributions. On the 


‘other hand, this. volume should -indicate 


that an adequate critical interpretation of 
his work is in order. A rather full bibli- 
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‘ography at the end of the volume is most 
welcome. Perhaps it might be a spur to 
that much needed interpretation 
ALVIN BOSKOFF 
Professor of Sociology 
Emory University 


Davin MANNING Wurre and Ropert H. 
ABEL (Eds.). The Funnies: An Amer- 
tcan Idiom. Pp xvi, 304. New York. 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1963 $7 50 


It has long been a commonplace of com- 
munications theory that exposure on a 
mass medium itself confers status. Less 
evident, but perhaps more significant in 
its impact on elite intellectual life in Amer- 
ica, is that mass communications research 
tpso facto confers status on the medium 
it “takes seriously.” I would like, in com- 
menting on this by-product of a Newspaper 
Comics Council, Inc grant to Boston Uni- 
versity’s Communication Research Center, 
to distinguish between taking a common- 
place medium seriously and being seriously 
taken by modish commonplaces 

Having read this imposing looking com- 
pendium on the little old funnies with 
an increasingly peculiar feeling, I picked 
up the Sunday Bulletin comics which 
nearly everybody but me has been reading 
for the past ten years. In that decade, 
I had forgotten why I had long since 
given up even on Capp and Kelly—who 
both deserve Nobel prizes for the rever- 
ence they receive in this collection. This 
high-sounding collocation of polysyllabic 
content analyses has the net effect of eradi- 
cating a tiny but much more significant 
truth: the comics, for the most part, are 
a medium arrested in their development; 
they traffic in unbelievably immature trite- 
ness, sentimentality, and adventure. Capp, 
Kelly, and Schulz ere the sheerest excep- 
tions proving a rule of unmitigated fatu- 
ousness. Francis E Barcus says more than 
he intends in the concluding line of his 
essay, “The World of the Sunday Comics ” 
“The comic strip world, then, is not a 
‘bad’ world; it is merely a very simple 
one” Indeed. But when does a world, 
kept simple to the point of innocence, be- 
come bad in the sense of ill-adapting its 
readers to life in a complex society? Long 
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since, I would argue, with Robert Abel’s 
piece on willing acquiescence in censorship 
by the creator of “Little Orphan Annie” 
fresh in my mind. 

Poor reasons for taking comics seriously 
abound. They helped us win World War 
II. “Blondie” may be “read seventeen 
billion times in a single year (and before 
you tell us that there aren’t that many 
people in the world, think of fifty million 
Blondte readers faithfully following the 
tribulations of Dagwood five or six times 
a week every week of the year” (p viii). 
This kind of silly statistical intimidation 
is irrelevant, demeaning a discipline in 
which Berelson and Salter taught us sig- 
nificant things about magazine fiction, and 
Lowenthal about popular biographies. No 
such sophisticated insight into the Amer- 
ican character exists in this book, except 
perhaps in dissents like Kenneth Eble’s and 
The Times Literary Supplement—‘Any 
popular manifestation can achieve respect- 
ability by the metamorphosis to a ‘native 
culture’.” 

All of which brings us to the final bad 
reason, latent chauvinism. Funnies are 
American. Gilbert Seldes probably started 
this bad intellectual habit in his bait- 
the-bourgeois-baters praise of George Her- 
riman’s “Krazy Kat”—“the most amusing 
and fantastic and satisfactory work of art 
produced in America today. With those 
who hold that a comic strip cannot be a 
work of art I shall not traffic” (p. 131). 
And again: Mr. Herriman was “working in 
a despised medium, without an atom of 
pretentiousness,” as if humility about the 
obvious limits’ of one’s craft is by defini- 
tion the highest virtue. “In the second 
order of the world’s art [Seldes goes on] 
it is superbly first-rate—and a delight! 
For ten years, daily and frequently on 
Sunday, Krazy Kat has appeared in Amer- 
ica; in that time we have accepted and 
praised a hundred fakes from Europe and 
Asia—silly and trashy plays, bad painting, 
woeful operas, iniquitous religions, every- 
thing paste and brummagem, has had its 
vogue with us, and a genuine, honest, 
native product has gone unnoticed until in 
the year of grace 1922 a ballet brought it 
a tardy and grudging acclaim” (p. 132). 
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One can sympathize with Seldes’ impa- 
tience at the American cultural cringe 
vis-a-vis Europe without accepting the 
“Buy American” overtones in this plea for 
the neglected “genuine, honeSt, native 
product.” 

In addition to the bad reasons adduced 
for taking triviality seriously which have 
already been mentioned, there is a public 
relations tone on behalf of comics which 
is completely out of place in a scholarly 
symposium. “Despite this slight dip in per 
capita readership, the comics remain on 
firmer ground than any other printed 
medium in this country” (p 4). In addi- 
tion, the adjective “cultural” is used both 
in its objective socia. science sense and in 
the honorific normative signification—Al 
Capp’s “cultural genealogy” (p. 31), with 
the net effect of bestowing “objective” 
praise on the despised medium. But per- 
haps the greatest weakness is a failing of 
all social science methodology, expertly or 
ineptly applied: its unwillingness—or in- 
ability—to conceive more satisfying al- 
ternat:ves. Arnold Rose’s piece on the 
positive effects of a mental health sequence 
in “Rex Morgan, M.D.” brings an entirely 
new cimension to the subject, the unful- 
filled potential of comics or color graphics 
as a medium of enlightenment. Human- 
ists are, for the most part, too snobbish to 
care; media policymakers making enough 
money are too harried to dream of “doing 
good”; and social scientists ask only che 
questions they can answer with certainty. 
And there, unfortunately, the matter rests. 
Stephen Bosustow’s animated cartoons 
show how maturely expressive the medium 
is under the control of thoughtful, respon- 
sible >atrons. 
PATRICK D. HAZARD 
Beaver College 
Glenside, Pennsylvania 


NaTHAN E, Comen (Ed) Social Work 
and Social Problems Pp. xiv, 391. 
New York: National Association of 
Social Workers, 1964. No price. 

Social Work and Social Problems con- 
tains seven papers developed to test a 
model—for use in analyzing social prob- 
lems—which had been developed from two 
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conferences of social workers in 1961. It 
has the great merit of encouraging social 
workers to pay more conscious and planned 
attention to values and norms in under- 
standing social problems and in launching 
programs of prevention and control, al- 
though it comes close at times to leaping 
out of the frying pan of traditional attach- 
ment to casework into the fire of economic 
determinism. 

It would have been helpful if the atten- 
tion to cultural values and norms could 
have been directed toward the choice of 
the social problems subjected to the model. 
Unfortunately, the social work profession 
has focused for historical reasons on cer- 
tain social problems—such as poverty, 
marital incompatibility, child neglect, and 
unmarried parenthood—and has neglected 
other social problems which may be of 
even more pervasive and critical impor- 
tance—such as narcotic addiction, alco- 
holism, suicide, prostitution, automation, 
crime, and overpopulation. Not only does 
this bias influence the nature and ap- 
plication of the model selected for the 
examination of social problems, but it also 
pervades social work education, leads to 
assumptions that these certain social prob- 
lems are basic to all social problems, and 
colors work practice. Thus, after earlier 
and more cautious statements, Lourie re- 
fers to “the ignorance, illness, slums and 
crime bred by poverty... ” One sus- 
pects that the social sciences and social 
work will have trouble working in harmony 
until a degree of consensus is worked out 
as to which soctal problems should be 
tackled and how. Social workers and 
sociologists, for example, seem seldom to 
write about the same social problems 

This book proves the tremendous need 
for analytic thinking about social work and 
societal value systems, and the extreme 
difficulty in overcoming the dead hand of 
traditional values no longer useful. Often, 
platitudes and generalizations—such as 
“the crowded slum ghetto breeds disease, 
delinquency, and crime’”—occur instead of 
clear and objective thinking, perhaps be- 
cause most social workers are reluctant to 
examine too closely the effectiveness and 
usefulness of the profession’s value system 
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Meier, for example, recognizes the fact 
that emotional neglect is particularly dam- 
aging to children but concludes that the 
concept of emotional neglect should not 
be incorporated into the legal definition of 
neglect because this “might well leave the 
door open to decisions even more likely to 
be affected by individualistic notions of the 
meaning of the phrase.” One is left to 
assume that the social work suspicion of 
legal authority inhibits a decisive approach 
to the handling of emotional neglect. 

The influence of social structure on be- 
havior is much more clearly seen in dis- 
cussing etiology than in discussing design 
of strategies for prevention or treatment, 
perhaps in part because the pressure 
toward conformity to current patterns of 
intervention in these particular social prob- 
lems was too much for the writers to 
overcome. The Pcllak and Lutz articles 
are happy exceptions, moving with fresh- 
ness and objectivity into the design of 
strategies. 

Throughout the papers, particular issues 
are well handled Lutz, for example, dis- 
cusses constructively social workers’ con- 
fusion of the desirability that individuals 
and social institutions be helped to change 
with the achievability of that change by 
many individuals and social institutions, 
and moves on to an illuminating discussion 
of some of the results of the feminine 
orientation of social work. Perlman dis- 
cusses vividly the confusion resulting from 
the “bunching together” of illicit coition, 
illegitimate pregnancy, and unmarried 
motherhood into a unitary phenomenon, 
the problems in theory and practice stem- 
ming from the biased sample of unmarried 
mothers known to social workers and the 
difficulties caused by “the split of relation- 
ship among too many helpers.” 

But one must agree with the editor that 
the model itself has grave weaknesses, in 
that a more sophisticated theory of social 
change must be employed, including a 
better way of developing strategies for 
change of conditions in social institutions, 
and a method of getting at the inter- 
relationships between social problems must 
be found. Also, social work “will have 
to free itself of the view that what is good 
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for the profession is good for people,” and 
will need to develop a more adequate social 
philosophy. These needs could all have 
been more objectively and creatively dealt 
with, in the reviewer’s judgment, if the 
authors could have, gotten out of their 
“social work skin” either by tackling some 
less traditional social problems or by more 
effectively ignoring professional group pres- 
sures toward conformity in handling the 
traditional social problems. 
CHARLES S. PRIGMORE 
Educational Consultant for 
the Corrections Project 
Council on Social Work Education 


THEODORE MILLs. Group Transformation: 
An Analysis of a Learning Group. Pp. 
vi, 120. Englewood Cliffs, NJ.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1964. $4.95. 


The author, somewhat in the fashion of 
those eighteenth century gentlemen who 
had science laboratories in their basement, 
has taken a pencil and pad and that 
ubiquitous behavioral science material, a 
seminar, and written a book. While the 
basement inventor has become outmoded 
in the natural sciences, it is clear that in 
the behavioral sciences one can still learn 
from a modest operation like Mills. His 
essential message is that it is possible to 
make systematic, act by act observations, 
and still not lose a clinical feel for group 
process. 

The author accepts the definition of the 
systematic problem as that given by Bales 
in his Interaction Process (1950), and the 
psychoanalytical view of the clinical prob- 
lems as that given by Elvin V. Semarad—a 
Boston analyst, who conducts training 
groups for psychiatrists. The articulation 
between these traditions is achieved by the 
author’s method of sign process analysis 
(SPA), a technique which takes acts as 
they might be defined in the Bales system 
and then identifies whether the object 
being referred to is a superior or sub- 
ordinate male or female—or a collectivity 
——internal or external to the group, or to 
a nonsocial object external to the group. 
The references are either positive, negative, 
or neutral Rudimentary though this sys- 
tem may seem, it indexes very nicely such 
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matters as the human relations seminars 
shift from external objects, 81 per cent in 
the first session, to less than 20 per cent 
in the last session as well as the gradual 
undulation of dissent as group process 
proceeds. ° 

It is helpful to leam about the cur- 
riculum of Harvard’s Social Relations 120, 
Case Analysis: The Interpretation of Inter- 
personal Behavior as it is reflected in the 
sequential phases of group process Mills 
speaks of the encounter, testing boundaries 
and modeling roles, creating indigenous 
norms production, and separation as if 
the were periods in a life cycle By this 
device, one 1s taught that groups are rot 
closed systems, and that there is a remis- 
sion of negative references first toward 
external than toward internal ‘objects as 
the erd of the second semester—or, more 
colorfully, group death—approaches 

When compared with Lennard and Bern- 
stein (1960), the Anatomy of Psycho- 
therafry (1960), or even Dollard and Auld, 
Scoring Human Motives (1959),‘this book 
makes one feel very much wiser for having 
read it. At the same time it, is a small 
book, not so formidable as to, discourage 
an energetic reader from an attempt to 
write a better one | 

FRED L STRODTBECK 

Department of Sociology 

University of Chicago 
ALBERT PEPITONE. Attraction and Hostil- 

ity: An Experimental Analysis of Inter- 

personal and Self-Evaluation. Pp. xviii, 

238. New York: Atherton Press, 1964. 

$6.50, 


Atcraction and hostility are reflected to 
some degree in every kind of human rela- 
tionship. Indeed, they are no less evident 
in the individual’s behavior toward himself. 
The present volume critically reviews 
existing theoretical models for, the analysis 
of these phenomena—for example, frustra- 
tion-aggression model and the like—and 
finds them far too abstract to provide a 
thorough understanding of attraction and 
hostility or to predict specific forms of 
these behaviors. More recent attempts to 
conceptualize attraction and. hostility at 
lower levels of abstraction involve specify- 
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ing particular needs—for example, status 
and security—whose satisfaction or frus- 
tration is used to explain the positive and 
negative reactions of the individual toward 
himself and others. Pepitone contends, 
however, that in many instances the 
research findings used to support these 
formulations can also be interpreted in 
terms of cognitive processes. 

He proposes that the influence of cogni- 
tive processes on attraction and hostility 
can best be accounted for in terms of the 
individual’s need to maintain accurate or 
valid conceptions of the worth of himself 
and others, that is, a need for “cognitive 
validation.” Perceived discrepancies be- 
tween estimates of others or oneself on 
given dimensions and more objective indi- 
cators of these characteristics induce the 
individual to change his evaluations in the 
direction of greater validity Overestima- 
tions made of the self or another person 
lead the individual to evaluate himself 
or others negatively; underestimations in 
these respects result in positive evaluations 

The greater portion of Pepitone’s dis- 
cussion reports on a series of ingenious 
laboratory studies designed to test his 
formulation. While his first few investiga- 
tions tend to confirm specific predictions 
derived from his assumed cognitive- 
validation process, it is evident that uncon- 
trolled factors in the form of aroused 
status and security needs may also have 
determined his findings. Subsequent in- 
vestigations involving a variety of experi- 
mental situations and evaluation measures 
are more elaborately designed to minimize 
these effects, and taken as a whole the data 
provide considerable support for the cogni- 
tive validation hypothesis, On the other 
hand, caution must be exercised in drawing 
any hard and fast conclusions on the basis 
of these findings with respect to attraction 
and hostility. Since the latter are never 
defined in any strict theoretical sense, but 
merely operationally specified in terms of 
various measures of self and other evalua- 
tions, the relationship of some of Pepi- 
tone’s data to feelings of attraction and 
hostility in the person remains somewhat 
obscure. Furthermore, even if we accept 
the cognitive validation process as a deter- 
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minant of such feelings, one cannot help 
but wonder about its relative importance 
in interpersonal relationships compared to 
the individual’s needs for status, security, 
and achievement. 
HAROLD PROSHANSKY 

Associate Professor 

Department of Psychology 

Brooklyn College 


Wittiam A. Rusuinc. The Psychiatric 
Professions: Power, Confitct, and Adap- 
tation m a Psychiatric Hospital Staff. 
Pp. xii, 266. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1964, $6.00. 
This book, based on a PhD. thesis by 

William Rushing, is not concerned with the 
influence of hospital milieu on patient wel- 
fare, but with the ways that a study of 
ancillary staff in a mental hospital can 
contribute to social science theory Hence, 
the book is of primary interest to sociology 
and of secondary interest to psychiatry 

The setting is a small university mental 
health center deeply involved in the train- 
ing of residents and other educational de- 
velopments The mental health center 
relates itself to the larger structure of the 
general university of which it is a part. 
Whether the findings in such a setting can 
be generalized to other mental health 
centers or to larger governmental hospitals 
remains a question. In this reviewer’s 
opinion, many of the problems and issues 
focused do indeed have a familiar ring 
based on personal experience in a variety 
of settings. The issues developed should 
therefore interest many an educator or 
administrator. 

The psychiatric professions dealt with 
are four. recreation, social work, clinical 
psychology, and psychiatric nursing Un- 
fortunately, psychiatry is left out although 
much of the stress and strain in the ancil- 
lary professions relate to the way the role 
of the psychiatrist is developed 

Each profession has its special problems 
and tasks. The recreational worker, for 
example, finds that she receives an in- 
adequate number of referrals She feels 
that she is not valued by the psychiatrists 
and there are obstacles preventing discus- 
sion of her cases with the young resident 
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The problems of the social worker are 
in a sense similar because she, too, feels 
undervalued, although considerable promise 
of improvement is intrinsic within a 
recent change wherein the social worker 
is assigned initially to cases, as is the 
psychiatrist. 

The clinical psychologist has no serious 
concern about referral of cases, but does 
have the problem that often his reports 
are considered inconsequential. 

The psychiatric nurse has the interesting 
challenge to bring to bear upon patient 
management her extensive observations 
when the chief decision-maker is often 
an untrained resident 

A great deal of the book is taken up 
with “rewards,” “costs,” “strategies,” and 
sometimes relatively simple concepts of 
Organizational dynamics are heavily theo- 
rized, even somewhat tortured. The 
sociologist will find much to do about 
“implementing strategies, power strategies, 
structural strategies” Perhaps this sen- 
tence from the summary chapter comes as 
near to the theme of the book as any 
“The formulation ıs, therefore, that imple- 
menting strategies predominate under con- 
ditions of minimum institutionalization; 
strutural strategies—particularly rules and 
norms—are then introduced to cut costs 
and stabilize and institutionalize the rela- 
tionship; but once the relationship has 
been institutionalized, strategies may take 
on the character of maintaining cost- 
preventing functions for the actor.” The 
question which must be answered by a 
sociologist is whether this analysis is a 
significant contribution to sociological 
theory. 

This reviewer found the study meticu- 
lously and logically developed. The author 
writes with great care and detail Perhaps 
the detail is rather more than is necessary 
even for a text of this type. The adminis- 
trator will have difficulty in trying to grasp 
how the sociological theory developed here 
could be of value in his work. The 
reviewer, however, is greatly indebted to 
the author for further insights into stresses 
suffered by various occupational groups 
and for his very lucid and understanding 
treatment of their problems in working in 
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a complex social system where roles are 
constantly in flux. 
MILTON GREENBLATT 
Superintendent 
Boston State Hospital 
e 


Martin L. Horrman and Lois WLaDIs 
Horrman (Eds.). Review of Child De- 
velopment Research, Vol. 1. Pp. ix, 547. 
New York Russell Sage Foundation, 
1964. $8.00. 


This volume consists of twelve review 
articles covering important areas of child 
research. It was designed primarily to 
facilitate the use of child theory and re- 
search by the practicing professional, a 
purpose that it will probably accomplish 
Some cf the articles also constitute the 
best available scholarly evaluations of the 
relevant research literature and discuss in 
& very lucid manner a number of crucial 
theoretical issues. 

The topics covered are. the effects of 
infant care; separation from parents during 
early childhood; acquisition and signifi- 
cance cf sex typing and sex role identity; 
consequences of different kind of parental 
discipline; the attainment of concepts; ef- 
fects of early group experience; peer rela- 
tions in childhood; effects of .the mass 

} 
media; productive thinking; development 
of moral character; genetics and behavior 
development; and neural substrates of 
postnatal development. | 

The editors deserve high praise for 
achieving a volume of this kind. One 
notewcrthy feature is the attention given 
to infant behavior, which is often sadly 
neglected in reviews of child research. 
Equally commendable is the inclusion of 
very useful articles on genetics and neural 
substrates of development. 

Individual contributions are somewhat 
varied both in length and in quality. For 
example, the article on the effects of mass 
media does not provide the thorough 
coverage of recent research or the discus- 
sion of theoretical issues that might have 
been expected, and the article on moral 
character fails to clarify the clouded termi- 
nology and issues that have slowed the 
progress of research on this topic. On the 
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other hand, the evaluation of issues relating 
to separation from parents provided by 
Yarrow is probably the most judicious that 
has yet been written, while Caldwell’s re- 
view of the effects of infant care is un- 
paralleled for its thoroughness, clarity of 
presentation, and careful organization of 
material, 

The Russell Sage volumes, of which this 
is the first, are ambitious in both their 
scope and intent. Social scientists who are 
not experts in child psychology will un- 
doubtedly benefit greatly from an acquain- 
tance with this publication. Moreover, the 
breadth of coverage and scholarly nature 
of several of the constributions should 
ensure for this first Russell Sage volume 
a place on the shelves of every teacher of 
child psychology. The book should, in 
addition, prove extremely helpful to gradu- 
ate students who are attempting to gain 
an over-all picture of the kinds of problems 
with which child psychologists have been 
concerned. 

Raard H. WALTERS 

University of Waterloo 

Canada 
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Wittmam CrLraRKk. The Field Notes of 
Captain Wiliam Clark, 1803-1805. 
Edited by Ernest Staples Osgood. Pp 
xxxv, 335. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1964. $12.50. 


This gorgeous volume presents another 
record of the Lewis and Clark expedition 
from St. Louis to the Pacific, and back 
again. In addition, there is a complete 
account of the discovery of the various 
records used. To guide the reader, there 
is a complete index and a facsimile of 
documents. 

The Louisiana Purchase not only doubled 
the area of the United States, but it also 
gave our country an ocean front on the 
Pacific. Canadian explorers also were 
pushing their way across the continent and 
the men of the Hudson Bay Company 
might well have laid claim to much of what 
is now the American Northwest. 
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The manuscripts, now in the Western 
America Collection at Yale University, not 
only have been edited by Professor Osgood, 
but he has written a detailed introduction. 
The Field Notes are reproduced in both 
facsimile and transcript, with maps and 
other illustrations 

A monumental work of this kind throws 
many people into a new perspective. This 
is true from President Jefferson to the 
Indians; from the Mississippi to the 
Pacific. The reader feels a glow of satis- 
faction as he studies this great westward 
movement. 

Professor Osgood is not swamped by his 
massive sources. His information is al- 
ways presented in a lucid style. As is ever 
true, Professor Osgood has had the assist- 
ance of archivists and editors in many 
parts of the country, who have given 
generously of their time and their knowl- 
edge, and very important, their money. 
Helpers came from the key states of the 
journey. Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Minnesota, and Oregon. 

A quotation from the Introduction will 
serve the reader on his journey through 
this huge volume. “However, we have this 
journal, a valuable addition to our knowl- 
edge of an American odyssey which cap- 
tured the attention and imagination of the 
American people as they looked westward 
and wondered what lay beyond the farthest 
horizon. Across the span of years, these 
documents enlist us with those men who 
fought their great protagonist the Mis- 
souri, pouring its floods down ‘through a 
vast and unknown barbarism.’ We feel 
Clark’s excitement when for the first time 
he looked upon the wide sweep of the 
plains, and with him our minds reach out 
to the mountains that lie far to the west. 
In these days of our narrowed world, it is 
good to go with him into a new great land, 
known then only to the Indian and the 
few fur traders who had penetrated its 
fortresses” (p xxxv). 

FRANK J. KLINGBERG 

Professor Emeritus of History 

University of California 


James Wittarp Hurst Justice Holmes 
on Legal History Pp. ix, 171. New 
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York: The Macmillan Company, 1964. 

$4.95. 

These essays derive from a series of 
lectures delivered by a distinguished his- 
torian of the American law under the aus- 
pices of the Permanent Committee for the 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Devise. As is 
well known, the historical perspective was 
one often congenial to Mr. Justice Holmes; 
but even those tolerably familiar with his 
written output may be surprised to observe 
how frequently the themes of law in his- 
tory and history in the law recur in his 
work. Nevertheless, Holmes never under- 
took a systematic statement of his views 
on history, and much of what he had to 
say was expressed as dicta in his occasional 
writings. Moreover his comments, when 
drawn together, reveal an ambivalence 
which is less an indication of inconsistency 
of position than the shifting emphasis 
which reflection on the subject inspires. 
Professor Hurst does not attempt to con- 
struct for Holmes a system he never built. 
Instead, the author presents what for him 
are significant dimensions of historical in- 
quiry and uses Holmes’ observations to 
develop and enlighten the argument. Pro- 
fessor Hurst makes clear that the resulting 
synthesis is his own. 

In his opening chapter of The Common 
Law, Holmes asserted: “The life of. the 
law has not been logic; it has been experi- 
ence.” The statement has ever since 
created unease among certain jurispruden- 
tial writers, who have taken pains to 
demonstrate that law is an amalgam of 
experience and logic. In his first essay, 
Professor Hurst seeks to demonstrate that 
Holmes’ formulation, properly understood, 
does not present legal development as a 
process of unreason. Rather, law is 
experience-reflected-upon, or, as the author 
expresses it, “logic in experience.” The 
second and third essays explore dimensions 
of “experience in time”: sequence and con- 
text. The former treats of the momentum 
which patterned ideas and events derive 
from their place in a sequence of past ex- 
perience. These cumulative consequences 
of the past loomed largely in Holmes’ 
thought In one mood, he asserts: “The 
law is the witness and external deposit of 
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our moral life.” In another, he chafes at 
the impact of history on the present, and 
ruefully acknowledges “that historic con- 
tinuity with the past is not a duty, it ts 
only a necessity.” But history is more 
than sequence along a,single axis. It pre- 
sents what Professor Hurst cescribes as 
context: the interaction and interrelated- 
ness of institutions and events at any given 
point cf time. Finaly, in the concluding 
essay Professor Hurst writes of “The Logic 
of Law” in which he explores the institu- 
tional character of American law and the 
distinctive functions it has performed. 

One may wish that Professor Hurst’s 
prose were less dense and more engaging. 
But the book is a significant achievement 
and has much of importance to. say about 
Holmes, law, and the American past. 

Francis A. ALLEN 

University Professcr in The Law School 

University of Chicago 


J L. H. Keer. The Rise of Social Democ- 
racy in Russia. Pp. vii, 334. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1953. 
$7.20. 


In this volume, Professor Keep makes a 
valuable contribution to our understanding 
of modern Russia by providing a penetrat- 
ing study of the first phase of Russian 
Social Democracy from its emergence sut 
of the populist movement in the 1880’s to 
the immediate aftermath of the revolution 
of 1905. His primary interest is in the 
Party and its historic setting, ‘and he has 
met with notable success in the difficult 
task of disentangling .this central theme 
from the mass of polemical literature that 
comprises much of the primary and sec- 
ondary material in this field 

Keep sees as the central problem con- 
fronting the Russian Social Democrats in 
these early years as one of gaining a pop- 
ular organizational base. The revolution 
of 1605 reflected many sources of unre3t— 
particularly agrarian and netional—which 
did not fit the revolutionary situation 
posited by the doctrines of the Social Dem- 
ocrats, whose ideology and leadership were 
oriented toward urban and irdustrial issues 
which were even less central to the revolu- 
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tionary struggle at this stage than they’ 
were in 1917, Nevertheless, the Menshevik 
and Bolshevik wings of the Party struggled 
bitterly for control of the trade unions, and 
the Bolshevik leaders rejected all moves 
for collaboration either with the Menshe- 
viks or in a larger alliance between social- 
ists and liberals. At the same time, there 
was considerable division of counsel among 
the Bolshevik leaders, although throughout 
the crisis dogma predominated over oppor- 
tunism. The crisis of 1905 was a dress 
rehearsal for 1917 in so far as it revealed 
vital elements of weakness in the govern- 
ment and of discontent in society, and pro- 
vided an opportunity for a wide range of 
opposition parties to test their strength, 
In 1917 both governmental weakness and 
popular discontent were much more acute, 
however, and by that time the Bolsheviks 
were prepared, under Lenin’s leadership, to 
sacrifice dogma to opportunism. 

It is a particular strength of Keep’s work 
that, while based solidly on the sources, it 
sees the Russian struggle in the perspective 
of the problems of industrialization that 
affect all societies His narrative is faith- 
ful to the debates and polemics of the time, 
but he relates these discussions to the 
larger Russian reality that can better be 
understood in perspective than it was by 
contemporaries. This is an essential task 
of the historian, and Keep succeeds better 
than most in distinguishing between the 
particular and the general in a historical 
setting which was in many ways similar to 
that in Western Europe—from which the 
Social Democrats derived their ideology— 
but in some very important respects was 
quite different 

CYRIL E BLACK 

Princeton University 


Norman F. Cantor Medieval History: 
The Life and Death of a Civilization. 
Pp. xi, 622. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1964. $12 00 


First of all, I would like to record, with 
all the emphasis at a reviewer’s command, 
that I enjoyed reading this book. It is 
stimulating and provocative Many pas- 
sages are full of zest and verve, and a 
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wealth of information for the uniformed is 
conveyed in a style that, to put it mildly, 
ıs animated. 

It must also be said that this volume is 
a highly personal, occasionally naive, fre- 
quently subjective, and too often inaccu- 
rate account of the whole sweep of med- 
1eval history——‘‘a total, and therefore true, 
picture of medieval society” (p. 5)— 
which the author asserts it is his purpose 
to present. But this evaluation is not in- 
tended so much as a censure of the work 
as it is meant to affirm Professor Cantor’s 
own statement thet “our account will not 
be completely satisfactory” (p. 5). 

This volume is intended to serve as a 
general textbook of medieval history, which 
“comprises the period roughly from 300 to 
1500 A.D.” (p. 4). Indeed, an interesting 
section is devoted to the specific problem 
of periodization (pp. 16-18), in which it is 
made clear that the Middle Ages can be 
subdivided into the early Middle Ages, the 
high Middle Ages, and the later Middle 
Ages. With this organization of his mate- 
rial, no one today would seriously object; 
but it is a bit unsettling to find that this 
periodization in fact means so little to the 
author that the later Middle Ages are 
assigned only fifteen out of a total of 590 
pages of text. In medieval scholarship of 
the last generation there has been a lively 
debate concerning the significance of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, a debate 
in which some historians have rather vigor- 
ously—but at some length—downgraded 
the period. In this volume these centuries 
are given the slightest value or interest on 
record, 

The author rightly stresses the distinc- 
tion between merely “external” history and 
the writing of history that captures and 
expresses the meaning of past events, con- 
ditions, and ideas as understood or appre- 
ciated by contemporaries—‘‘internal” his- 
tory, history “seen from the inside” (p. 
12). But he fails to follow his own coun- 
sel. We are told that “the 1270’s [were] 
the last great dividing line in medieval his- 
tory. They inaugurated a period of break- 
down and violence . . .” (p 546), and that 
Philip the Fair’s government “undertook 
the sordid assassination [sic] and ruthless 
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subjugation of the medieval papacy” (p. 
558). Few of our better students in the 
introductory courses in medieval history 
would swallow such exaggerations, and— 
speaking of “internal history’~—it is incon- 
ceivable that Edward I, Philip the Fair, or 
John XXII would comprehend what the 
author was trying to say. 
Ropert S. Hoyt 
University of Minnesota 


Davip C. Dovucias. Wiliam the Con- 
gueror: the Norman Impact upon Eng- 
land. Pp. xii, 476. Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1964. $9.50. 


Thomas Carlyle once remarked that 
England would have been nothing had it 
not been for the Norman Conquest. His 
younger contemporary, the famed historian 
Edward A. Freeman, insisted that the cause 
of King Harold, last of the Anglo-Saxon 
rulers of England, had been the just one 
Professor David C. Douglas clearly stands 
on the side of Carlyle. He is convincing 
when he argues that the Conquest brought 
England into the mainstream of European 
culture and enabled her to partake of what 
Charles H. Haskins called the “Latin Ren- 
aissance of the twelfth century.” Professor 
Douglas looks upon William as an authen- 
tic feudal hero, as a man who possessed the 
highest qualities of leadership. He has 
spent a generation analyzing the sources 
that pertain to the Conquest and its after- 
math and has not neglected those docu- 
ments that Norman archives can provide. 

The author propounds one rather star- 
tling interpretation. Most students of 
European history have assumed that the 
feudalism of Duke William in Normandy 
was mature and highly centralized by 1066. 
Not so, Mr. Douglas argues. He tells us 
that it was only the “new” feudal arrange- 
ments which William was able to effect in 
England after 1066 that made possible 
what was only later to become a highly 
organized Norman feudalism. ‘This reverses 
the causal pattern of the usual discussion 
of the early stages of Anglo-Norman his- 
tory. Less iconoclastic is the skillful way 
in which Professor Douglas traces the im- 
portance of the support that the reform 
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party within the Church gave to William 
in his conquest and pacification of England. 
‘this was vital, for England and Normandy 
avoided the dispute with Rome over in- 
vestiture of the clergy that was, to wreck 
the German kingdom. Douglas’ portrayal 
of the world-historical context of the Con- 
quest-—-the interrelationship of England, 
Normandy and Scandinavia—is incisive 
and refreshing. 

Professor Douglas does not dwell upon 
the personal life of the Conqueror, but his 
portrait shows us a medieval warrior who 
was disciplined by adversity and steeled by 
determination, a man capable: of great 
harshness and sincere penitence. William 
often utilized traditional English institu- 
tions—such as the witan—in the interests 
of his Anglo-Norman goals. It is unfor- 
tunate, on the other hand, tha: the author 
does not sketch the importance of the 
unity of the Norman conquering class for 
later English constitutional development. 
We might also wish that the artistic and 
intellectual trends in England during the 
early period after the Conquest had been 
further expanded upon. ‘These criticisms 
are minor, however, if they are viewed 
against the great accomplishment of schol- 
arly synthesis and cften vivid: interpreta- 
tion that this study represents. , 

RoBERT EDWIN HERZSTEIN 
Assistant Professor of History 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


GERHARD SCHULZ. Zwischen Demokratie 
una Diktatur: Verfassungspolitik und 
Reichsreform in der Weimarer Republik, 
Band I: Die Periode der Konsolidierung 
und der Revision on des Eismarckschen 
Re:chsaufbaus, 1919-1930. Pp. xiv, 678 
Berlin: Walter d= Gruyte>, 1963. No 
price. 

It is a welcome pleasure to observe the 
many ways in which a new generatior. of 
German scholars have chosen to close in on 
the manifold problems of their, recent past 
Beginning with the early postwar studies 
issued by those connected with’ the Institut 
fur Zeitgeschichte in Munich, scholarly 
works on the Weimar and Nazi periods 
have increasingly appeared irom the uni- 
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versity centers of Berlin, Cologne, Tù- 
bingen, and Stuttgart The two standard 
books published thus far are Karl Dietrich 
Bracher’s Die Auflosung der Weimarer 
Republik and the collective work by 
Bracher, Wolfgang Sauer, and Gerhard 
Schulz, Die nationalsosiahstische Machter- 
gretifung. Considered together, these 
weighty volumes represent an enormous 
achievement of historical detachment, thor- 
oughness, and interpretation by German 
authors. Any future scholarship on the 
pre-Nazi period will have to be positioned 
in some relation to their general presen- 
tation. 

Gerhard Schulz’s new study attempts to 
probe more deeply and narrowly into one 
incredibly complex area of German history 
from 1919 to 1930. He focuses his anal- 
ysis on the major and minor constitutional 
struggles of the Weimar Republic and the 
different Lander. As an historian he rec- 
ognizes the centuries-old background to 
most of the issues that confronted and 
plagued the infant Republic after World 
War I But the primary attention of this 
book is devoted to the strenuous and some- 
times desperate efforts of the various Re- 
publican governments to regularize the off- 
cial relations with the constituent states of 
the nation. There are many threads to 
Schulz’s arguments. With intricate skill, 
he shuttles back and forth between the 
multifarious conceptions of constitutional 
reform and the strident conflicts of polit- 
ical life For example, he shows how the 
ardently debated theme of what should 
Germany be: Bundesstaat or Etnhettsstaat? 
was interwoven year after year with the 
shifting political power of Bavaria, Prussia, 
the Reichswehr, the President, and the as- 
sorted Parliamentary parties. Yet in the 
end, it is clear from the author’s portrayal 
that there could be and was only one out- 
come to this fateful problem of federalism 
or centralization in Weimar Germany. In 
a suggestive manner, this study demon- 
strates how during the 1920’s most of the 
significant political forces were ultimately 
pushing forward to the goal of a struc- 
turally integrated and constitutionally uni- 
fied state. By 1930 most of the states and 
political parties were in general agreement 
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about the need for a constitutional reform 
inaugurating some kind of a Hinhestsstaat. 
Thus, the task of centralizing a fragmented 
Germany had advanced quite far several 
years before Hitler came to power. 

In a future volume, the author proposes 
to examine the final resolution of most con- 
stitutional issues in Germany during the 
momentous years before 1933. Unfortu- 
nately, with all its scholarly apparatus the 
present volume does not contain an index. 

Ricuarp M. HUNT 

Assistant Professor of Social Studies 

Harvard University 


Oron J. Hate The Captive Press in the 
Third Reich. Pp xi, 353. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1964. 
$6.50. 


Professor Oron J. Hale of the University 
of Virginia has presented the fourth estate 
with the most complete, detailed probing 
available on the question of how Adolf 
Hitler and his underlings managed to con- 
vert German journalism—which during the 
Weimar Republic of 1918-1933 had en- 
joyed virtually complete freedom of the 
press—into a tightly regimented, espionage 
ridden, slavishly dependent instrument of 
governmental thought-control. 

His book does not make easy reading. 
It is the product of monumental research, 
the results of which are immensely valua- 
ble to the student of thought-control in the 
field of mass communications. 

Because of its research nature, however, 
there are many passages which necessarily 
place the 340 fact-packed pages of this 
unique study beyond the interest of the 
general reader. The author obviously 
wants to make sure that his every charge 
against the Nazi system, every situation 
presented, and every conclusion drawn is 
borne out by incontrovertible facts. In 
this he has succeeded eminently. 

Professor Hale produces documentary 
proof after proof ef Nazism’s cynical sei- 
zure of world-famed German dailies, of 
fanatical persecution of known or fancied 
dissenters among German journalists, and 
of the debasing role into which even con- 
vinced members of the Nazi faith among 
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the publishers, editors, columnists, and re- 
porters were pressed. 

Hitler had no sooner seized power jn 
1933, than he systematically shaped the 
German press to meet his concept of uni- 
formity, centralized direction, and monop- 
oly of the Nazi Party. 

Among the many steps to attain this 
dictatorial goal, the Hale volume traces the 
following, infer alia, in detail: nobody 
could be an editorial, reportorial, or busi- 
ness staff member of a German periodical 
unless approved by the Nazi press chamber 
or the Nazi publishers’ association; any 
member of either body who violated any 
clause of the innumerable directives issued 
daily could be purged without recourse to 
legal action; only advertisements approved 
by the Nazi overlords could be accepted; 
newspapers which dared criticize, even 
mildly, any policy of the government were 
pilloned publicly and soon had to sell out 
to the dictatorship for a pitiful fraction of 
their value. As a result, the end of World 
War II and the downfall of the regime 
found the German press a shambles. 

Professor Hale could render another 
great service to the cause of freedom of 
the press if he were to publish a companion 
piece to his present effort: the present vol- 
ume is for the experts; the general public 
needs a simplified edition. Such a book 
deserves widest readership! 

Louis P. LOCHNER 

Fairhaven 

New Jersey 
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